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WEDNESDAY, JANXJABY 7, 1920. 

Joint Commission on Postal Salaries, 

Kansas City, Mo, 

The commission met at 2.30 o'clock p. m. at the Baltimore Hotel, 
Hon. Thomas M. Bell presiding. 

Mr. Bell. Ladies and gentlemen, this is a great occasion. For the 
first time in the history of the United States Congress, so far as I am 
advised, a commission has been appointed to investigate salary 
conditions of postmasters and postal employees throughout this 
country. 

This commission in the beginning determined — and wisely so, I 
think — that we should go into the neld and hear directly from the 
employees themselves. You are aware, no doubt, of the fact that 
no one except those directly concerned have been invited to appear 
before this commission. This commission would not aUow a paid 
representative or a paid attorney to appear in your interest. I feel 
that this is right; I know it is rignt, and 1 believe that you appreciate 
it, too. 

Yoti will note that this commission has dwindled down to one 
member and I am the whole show [laughter and applause]. There 
are good and valid reasons for this. 

I am from Georgia, and proud of it, too [applause]. I am reminded 
of an incident which occurred in my home city a number of years ago. 
In the city where I live there was an Irishmen named Skip Garrison. 
Skip was nis worst enemy. In fact I think he was his only enemy. 
When he was sober everybody loved Skip ; when he was drunK nobody 
hated him. He was a tanner by trade, and made considerable money 
even in those days, which he spent freely and usually for something 
to drink. Skip would get on periodical sprees, stay drunk for a 
month or two, then sober up and go to work. His friends were 
interested in trying to get him to quit the drink habit, and on one 
occasion, when he was very full and sound asleep, some of them 
carried him out to a near-by cemetery. This was about 3 or 4 o'clock 
in the morning. They laid Skip down in the cemetery without 
awakening him, and got off to one side to see what he would do when 
he did awake. About sunrise Skip woke up. He rubbed his eyes 
and stretched himself, looked around and saw all those white tomb- 
stones — ^marble slabs all around him — and said, **Its judgment day. 
and I'm the first man up; hurrah for Georgia.'' [Laughter ana 
applause.] I always feel like hurrahing for Georgia. 

1 am delighted with Kansas City. This is my second trip to this 
wonderful town. I was here about four or five years ago, and in that 
lapse of time it does not seem like the Kansas City of that day. I 
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have never seen so much improvement in a city in my life as there 
has been in this city in those few years. 

This commission, as I say, was authorized by Congress, ten in 
number — ^five from the House and five from the Senate. We had up 
to and including the Memphis meeting four or five members present. 
Senator Sterling had important business in Washii^ton and left us 
at Atlanta. Senator Moses left us at Memphis. Senator Gay, on 
account of illness in his immediate family, had^to leave us at Memphis. 
Mr. Steenerson, who is the chairman of tne House Conmiittee on l^ost 
Oflices and Post Roads, was called to Washington by the majority 
leader to take up the appropriation bill Friday. We expected Mr. 
House of Kentucky to be here, but his little boy is sick with pneu- 
monia. I am sorry Mr. Rouse did not come, or could not come, as he 
is the only really handsome man on the commission. 

We all exceemngly regret that Senator Bankhead, the chairman of 
the commission, could not be here. He, in my judgment, is one of 
the most lovable characters that I have ever known in my life. 
[Applause.] I wish you all knew him personally, which no dqubt a 
great many of you do. He is a great man; great because he is good, 
because no man can be truly great without being good. [Applause.] 
He is as true and as loyal a man as there is in the United States of 
America to-day. He is the standard bearer of my faith in the innate 
nobility of mankind. We regret exceedingly that he could not be 
with us, but as you know, the Senator is not a young man and these 
trips are too much for him. But remember, gentlemen, that you 
have a staunch friend in him. [Applause.] 

And last but not least is the secretary to this conunission. I am 
sure that more of you know him personally than you do any member 
of the commission. [Applause.] I do not know of a man more 
widely known or better loved among the postal employees than Mr. 
Beasley; and when this commission shall nave rendered its report — 
and we have a stupendous job before us — he will be entitled to more 
credit for what is done than the commission itself. [Applause.] 

Our work has just begun. We have been having a good time — the 
commission, I mean — visiting around over the United States; but, 
as I say, our real work has just begun, and from this time forward 
there is a great deal of work to be accomplished. 

I am glad to meet the postmasters and the postal employees of this 
section of the country, i believe they are as loyal a class of people 
as there ^ire in the United States of America [applause]. . My obser- 
vation and experience teaches me that they are as intelligent people 
as can be found anywhere. Greatest of all, they are working people — 
and every man born in this world should work, regardless of what he 
may be worth, regardless of his condition in life. I believe that any 
man will become stale if he does not work. It is no disgrace to be a 
working man; it is no disgrace to be a laboring man. The Savior 
forever dignified honest labor when He worked at the carpenter^s 
bench; the Savior forever dignified honest labor when He said : ^'Man 
shall gain his living by the sweat of his face;'' the Savior forever 
dignified honest labor when He said, ^^The laborer is worthy of his 
hire,'' and upon such men depend a nation's honor and a nation's 
glory [applause]. I am a laboring man. I have been so all my life 
flTid I am as proud of it as anybody could be of his profession. I love 
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the laboring man. I love him for his deeds of valor; I love him for 
the hardships he bears. Were I sculptor I would chisel in beautiful 
roimd letters upon every laboring man's tomb the words, ''Well 
done;'' were I an artist I would paint Jacob's Ladder reaching to 
heaven with a laboring man safely climbing into his eternal restiiig 
place; were I a voice, an immortal voice, I would fly through the air 
to the homes of laboring men and relieve every aching heart: were I 
Samson I would break the barriers between poverty and riches and 
reUeve the embarrassment of every laboring man that lives on 
American soil [applause]. 

Now the meetmg will please come to order. I would like to state 
to the speakers — you probably all know this but I woidd like to call 
your attention to it — that you have been allotted a certain amoxmt 
of time. We hope that you will be able to get through with your 
statements within the time allotted, for the reason that we want to 
hear from all the branches of the service. There are men here that 
have come a long distance and we want to give everybody, and 
especially those mio have made these long trips, an opporttmity to 
appear before the commission. 

The first on the program is that of clerks, and the first man to 
appear is Mr. A. J. Creason, of Kansas City. 

GLEBKS IN FIRST AND SECOND CLASS POST OFFICES. 

STATEMENT OF MB. A. J. CBEASON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Mr. Cbeason. Mr. Commissioner and gentlemen in behalf of the 
clerks of the Kansas City ofiice I want to say that we know of no finer 
expression of the attitude of the post office clerks than that given by 
the President in his recent message to Congress when he stated that 
the right of labor to live in peace and comfort must be recognized by 
governments, and America should be the first to lay the foimdation 
stones upon which industrial peace shall be built. Tftie phrase, in my 
estimation, shows a studious regard for the men who turn the wheels 
of industry, and seems to oppose the position of the Postmaster 
Greneral, who, by his failure to recognize the post office employees of 
this country as a body of men, and to treat with them as such, to 
their mutual advantage, has, we believe, deprived himself of that fine 
spirit of cooperation without which real efficiency can not exist. 

The question that I want to take up first is one of the establishment 
of some sort of appeal board to which all matters relating to working 
conditions throughout the country may be referred, and I believe 
that on suck a board should be an equitable number of men selected 
by the employees, in their own manner. This would give us some 
appeal from the decisions of officials when we believe we are in the 
rignt. We refer again to the President's address in this connection. 
He says in part : 

Congress * * * must now help in the difficult task of finding a method that will 
biin^ about a genuine democratization of industry, based upon the full reco^ition of 
the right of those who work, in whatever capacity, t participate some organic way in 
every decision which directly affects their welfare. 

' We believe that the establishment of such a board would insure a 
much closer cooperation between the department and the employees. 
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The question of living expenses, of course, is one that we know 
this commission has been fea full of, and we shall devote very little 
time to it, merely saying that when the present salary law was 
enacted eggs could be bought for 30 cents a dozen; the;^ have been 
quoted on a local market within the last week at $1. Milk could be 
purchased at that time for 6 cents a quart; it is now 18 cents. Tim 
moming^s paper carried a dispatch that the president of the Travelling 
Shoe Salesmen in addressing their national convention yesterday in 
Rochester told that body that he expected an increase of 60 per cent 
in the price of shoes before next summer. We will not burden you 
further with matters of that sort. I wish to say, however, that in 
the meantime, while those' living costs have advanced that much, our 
salaries have increased only 25 per cent. Dtm^s Mercantile Agency 
informs us that the general cost of living has increased 131 per cent. 
We know of no more reliable source of imormation. 

Mr. Moff att, manager of the Standard Oil Co/s Sugar Creek refinery, 
informs me that in the period since 1914 their common labor has been 
increased 138 per cent. This statement was given to me about 
September, however, and I understand that they have since had a 
further increase. 

We think that an entrance salary of $1,800 with an annual pro- 
motion of $300 untU $2,400 maximum is reached, with the special 
clerks' grade at $2,600 as a mandatory reward for two or three years 
of satisfactory service in the maximum grade would be about right, 
provided there is no further increase in tne cost of necessities. 

To grant to the 44,681 clerks and 35,024 carriers in the service 
the increase which we have just asked would, we estimate, require 
something like $80,000,000 per annum. Of course the question of 
raising this revenue is one with which we are evidently not concerned. 
I wish to call attention, however, to the fact that the Postmaster 
General states that on one class of mail in the year 1919 the loss of 
$67,000,000. The number of pieces of mail handled in the local 
oflBce in the calendar year 1918 was, in round numbers, 430,000,000; 
in 1919, 508,000,000, an increase of a fraction over 78,000,000, or 
about 18 per cent. The increase in the number of clerks on Septem- 
ber 30, 1919, over the number on the pay rolls September 30, 1918, 
was 18, or 3.8 per cent, about. We think that the difference in the 
amount of mail handled there is accounted for by the amount of 
overtime which was worked. 

During the calendar year 1919 the overtime paid in this office to 
clerks amounted to $49,200.14; and in 1918, $28,399.51, or an 
increase of $20,800.63, or 73 per cent. If we aUow that 23 per cent 
of this was covered by the increase in salary, which we do not believe 
is the case, we would still have worked 50 per cent more overtime in 
1919 than in 1918. This is particularly unsatisfactory because we 
contend that the rate of pay for overtime is smaller than for our 
regular time. We base that contention on the fact that the law per- 
mits 52 Sundays, 7 holidays, and 15 days' vacation to be taken out 
of the 365 days in the year, leaving an aggregate of 291 days, but we 
are paid for overtime as though uie law required us to work eight 
hours a day 365 days in the year. We contend that it is simply ,a 
reduction of 20 per cent — approximately 20 per cent — and we further 
contend that not only does overtime practically reduce the clerk in 
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grade but that it overtaxes him physically and mentally and de- 
creases his capacity and throws an added burden on his fellows. 

The time off in a 31-day month, to put this matter in another light, 
aggregates 6.4 days, leaving approximately 196 hours actual work 
to be performed in the ordinary 31-day month, for which a clerk 
receiving $1,600 would be paid $125, but a clerk at that same salary 
working 196 hours in a 31-day month — 196 hours overtime — ^would 
receive only a fraction over $100. 

To put it in still another light, in a 31-day month the man is allowed 
6.4 days off for the performance of 196 hours actual work; if he worked 
196 hours overtime in a month he would receive no time off. 

One clerk in this office reports that in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1919, he worked 922 hours overtime, for which he was paid 115.24 
days. We contend that had he been paid in accordance with the 
spirit of the law, in accordance with the spirit of Congress when they 
made that law, he would have received 115.24 days' pay and would 
have been granted time off to the extent of 23 days. Then he would 
have been paid at the same rate. 

The average overtime rate now is 49.5 cents an hour. Under the 
law existing now the average maximiun clerk is receiving $1,650. 
His overtime pay, based on the 365-day computation, is 55 cents, 
approximately. Now we have the incongruous spectacle of a man, 
20 years perhaps in the service, working overtime for 55 cents an 
hour, and possibly 6 feet away a green sub or temporary man, who 
has possibly never even taken the civil service examination, setting 
up mail for 60 cents an hour. Or a man may have been made a 
special clerk as a reward for unusually meritorious service, or for mas- 
tering certain schemes by burning the midnight oil at the expense of 
his own physical and mental well being, and is being paid $1,750 a 
year, in which case he will receive for his overtime only 1 cent less 
per hour than the green sub. Gentlemen, that is a matter that merits 
your attention. The remedy is time and a half for overtime. 

Another question of extreme importance is the one of night work. 
We have in the division of mail at this office approximately 300 men. 

These figures were compiled some little time ago. Now, only 37.5 
per cent, or 113 of those men finidi their tours of duty between 7 
a. m. and 6 p. m. ; 63 per cent, or 187 of those men, did some or all of 
their tour of duty between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. ; 140 worked later than 
10 o'clock at night; and 70 worked until midnight or later. Thirty- 
four of them start work before 7 o'clock in the morning, 11 of them 
at 4. A more disagreeable time is hard to imagine. We realize that 
a certain amount of night work is necessary in post offices, but we 
believe that more is done at night than is actually necessary, and we 
believe that the only way to correct that evil is the institution of a 
time differential which would give , say, the same credit for 45 minutes 
of work done between the hours of 6 p. m and 7 a. m as it does for one 
hour performed during any other part of the day. 

Mr. Bell. That would require more clerks, would it, in your office ? 

Mr. Creason. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. Bell. What per cent? 

Mr. Creason. Mr. Commissioner, my opinion is that it would not 
require near the increase in force that one might imagine, on account 
of the fact that a certain amount of that work would be held until 
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daytime to be done. I doubt if it would increase the force very 
much. I should, not think more than 5 per cent at the very outside. 

The next matter on which I wish to touch is the question of retire- 
ment. By the way, reverting to the question of night work I merely 
want to say that we have in this office a number of men who have 
been in the service from 15 to 20 years and are still working nights. 
We have one man in the service who has been here 35 years and is 
working nights. That is all right, but we contend that if that man 
is to suffer the disadvantages of the service for that long .a time he 
should have some advantage to recompense him in some manner. 

On the question of retirement, we have several clerks and several 
carriers, for that matter, in this office, who have been up to, and over, 
40 years in the service. Some of those men are actuafly not phjrsic- 
allv able to do the work they are required to do. We think that 
unless some method of taking care of those men can be foimd, unless 
they can be given preference in assignments, or unless their work 
can be made easier for them in some way, it is going to mean that 
they are going to have to get out of the service just that much sooner, 
and they are not able to take care of themselves in any other way. 
The only thing that we can see at all in the future for them is some 
method of retirement whereby they will be given credit for the num- 
ber of years' faithful service that they have given to this Government. 

Mr. Bell. Have you any suggestion3 along those lines for legisla- 
tion with reference to retirement ? 

Mr. Cbeason. No, sir. There is a bill before Congress at the 
present time, however, that I believe most of our people like. I 
believe that its passage would be very pleasing to the greater part of 
the clerks. 

I want to refer again to the question of overtime. I just want to 
remark that building laborers in this town are paid 57.5 cents an 
hour; their overtime is computed as double time, thereby giving 
them $1.15 an hour for their overtime. That commercial house which 
has the reputation of paving the smallest salaries in Kansas City, 
Mo., pays time and a half for overtime, and they have girls working 
there who have worked there less than two years and those girls are 
paid more cents per hour for their overtime than men who have 
worked 15 to 20 years in the post office. 

Mr. Creason submitted the following brief for the clerks of the 
Kansas City office: 

Brief Submittbd by Mr. A. J. Creason. 

We assume that no question exists as to the need of an upward readjustment of 
salaries in the Postal Service. The question regards only the amount, and on your 
answer rests the future of many men and their families; but what probably will be 
of more interest to the country at large is the effect of your decision on the service of 
the Post Office Department. In order for business and social life to run smoothly, 
it is necessary for the post office to function normally, and this requires skilled and 
capable employees. It follows that the inducements offered men to enter, and remain 
in the service, must be at least as great sus the inducements offered in other lines, else 
the best men can not be secured. 

These inducements really should be greater than in other lines for the reason that 
after a man has spent a certain number of years in the post office he has no choice 
but to remain, because he can not, in normal times, secure other employment. If 
he tries he is usually told that his training in the post office unfits him for other work 
and that, if he were ambitious, he would never have entered the Postal Service. Yet, 
'e consider that a post office clerk must devote as much time to scheme study 
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(without pay) as would be necessary to keep up in a lucrative profession, and must 
at all times be master of from ten to twenty thousand facts, of an ever-changing nature, 
in connection with his duties, it will be seen readily that the position is no sinecure, 
and can not be filled by anyone not fitted for a more remunerative class of work. 

That the compensation for this work has not kept pace with other lines is evidenced 
by the number of resignations, and the statements of responsible business men, as 
well as the difficulty of securing men to fill 'vacancies. 

From July 1, 1918, to August 31, 1919, 85 clerks (18 per cent of the entire force of 
this office on the first-mentioned date) resigned. Nineteen of these men had been in 
service from 5 to 14 years, and were receiving the maximum salary, which represents 
an increase of only 25 per cent (in the form of a bonus) over 1914, during Which period 
the cost of commodities has advanced nearly 100 per cent. 

We requested a number of furms to give us statements showing their increase in 
salaries over 1914, for the same lines of work, and not including promotions, and are 
listed below a few of the figures ^ven, and which seem to be fairly representative of 
the general run of increases paid in this city: 

Increase over 1914 : 

Montgomery Ward & Co., from 80 to 82} per cent. 

The Crane Co., approximately 60 per cent. 

Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., approximately 70 per cent. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co., from 56 to 67 per cent. 

Standard Oil Co. (Sugar Creek Refinery), from 100 to 138 per cent. 

Although luxable to secure an authentic statement to that effect, we know that 
messenger boys for a tele^aph company here are averaging close to $175 per month. 
The local manager of a national concern asked one of our committee what the maximum 
salary of a post office clerk was, and on being told, laughed and said: ''Why, my 
janitors make nearly $2,000 per year." 

A recent report oi the Department of Labor showed that from 1913 to 1918 the fol- 
lowing increases had been granted: 



Industry. 



Boot and shoe 

Cotton goods workers 

Woolen and wOTsted workers. 



Total '..... 

Average increaw 



The same report showed tiie XoUowing results from 1913 to 1919: 

Hosiery and underwear 

Lumber and planing mills 

Cigarmakers 

Men's clot hing 

Silk mills 

Steel plants -. . . . 



Total 

Average increase. 



Number of 

persons 

affected. 



206,088 
393,404 
1C3,976 



763, 4e8 



150,520 
618,613 
178,872 
225,719 
108, 170 
278,072 



1,559,966 



Increase. 



Per cent. 



47 
79 
93 



73 



84 
77 
62 
71 
91 
121 



84 



The cost of necessities, of course, is the basis of the wage question, although the 
^'living wage" is a follacy, and the idea of paving an employee just enough to furnish 
the necessities of life, smacks of peonage and ill becomes any American institution, 
be it public or private. The eleemosynary institutions of the nation are filled to 
overflowing now as a result of this practice. 

On the rise in costs we will merely say that the Fred Harvey Co. informs us that 
their records show that from June, 1916 to the same date this year, the wholesale 
cost of all products used by them in their hotel and dining car service advanced just 
74.1 per cent. If the figures had dated back to 1914, when prices really began to 
soar, the increase, no doubt, would have been much greater. Our committee foimd 
that clothing prices had advanced about 110 per cent, and the general living cost 
about 92 per cent. Dun's for this fiscal year states that the increase in cost of com- 
modities this year over 1913 is 131 per cent. The recent report of the Postmaster 
General states that the average salary of clerks has advanced from $1,052.97 in 1913, 
to $1,318.03 in the present year; an increase of only 25 per cent, still leaving a gap 
of 106 per cent between the increases as between salary and expense. 
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We preseot here m i4sam6 of a sonrey of ccMidituRis among the derkn in this office: 

Xnmber of clerks indaded (chosen at random) 122 

Xamber ol nnmanied derks included 20 

A t e tap i i length of service years.. 10 

ATcngeiuulT 3.4 

Saiaiies^fnaB $1,000 to fl,800, average $1,393.00 

expense $1,280.27 



Balance $112.73 

Avenge anniuJ expense: 

Rent $290.00 

Fud 73.24 

Food 617.:^ 

Clothing 1 80. 46 

Medical attention 68. 06 

Amusements 51. 16 

ToU 1,280.27 

That this estimate is conservative must be admitted when the number of girls and 
unmarried men included is considered, and when it is compared with a recent report 
of the Department of Labor, which stated that in 79 cities it was found that the aver- 
age expense of families ha>dng incomes of from $1,200 to $1,500 was $27 more than 
ours, despite the fact that our survey included families with incomes up to $1,800, 
yet our estimate, though leaving only the narrow margin of $112.73 between salary 
and necessary expense, makes no provision for taxes, insurance, muac, literature, 
education, or any of the other incidentfd expenses to which every family is subject, 
but which defy enumeration here, and above all makes no proAision for saving, for 
which any salauy should provide. 

One consequence of this has been that some of our clerks, having no income aside 
froni this employment, have found it necessary to keep their children out of school 
in order that they might go to work and provide much needed assistance, because 
the expense was actually more than the sidary. 

One clerk in this office (a foreman, drawing $1,800 per annum), whose veracity is 
above question, states that although he had no sickness or other unusual expense 
during the last fiscal year, the actual and necessary expense of his &unily of five 
exceeded his salary more than $300. 

An estimate recently made for the Department of Labor by an official of that de- 
partment, and appearing in the press, indicated that to support a family of four accord- 
ing to a reasonable standard required more than $2,200 per year. 

In order to show, as a result of the above-mentioned conditions, that we are actually 
becoming discredited, at least in some circles, we submit the following copy of an 
affidavit which speaks for itself: 

September 8, 1919. 

I, Harry Y. Clybome, am a patron of one of the national banks of this city, main- 
taining a small checking accoimt there. Upon one or two occasions 1 have secured 
loans from this bank upon persoiud security. Recently, being in need of a small 
amount of money, I went to the cashier of this bank and asked for a loan of $100 foi 
a period of 90 days. He asked me what my business was, and when I told him I 
was a poet-office clerk he told me he was sorry, but they were not making loans to 
post-office derks, because they have not had an increase in salary commensurate 
with the increased cost of living, and too many of them are borrowing to bridge the 
gap. 

Harry V. Clyborne. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of September, .1919. 

Guy W. Lodwick, 
[seal.] Notary Public. 

My commission expires August 13, 1922. 

The original of above is held for submission upon request. 

Returning to the effect of low wi^es on the 8er\dce, we wrote each of the ex-clerks 
mentioned as having resigned, askmg them to tell us why they resigned. Without 
exception insufficient salary and, in most cases, excessive night work and overtime 
were given as causes, many adding statements regarding their present positions show- 
ing increases over their post-office salaries of from 40 to 100 per cent. We will incor- 
porate here copies of two of the letters received in answer to our above-mentioned 
inquiry: 
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Kansas City, Mo., September 9, 1919. 
Mr. A. J. Creason, City, 

Dear Sir: In answer to your request of the 4th instant asking m^ reasons for leav- 
ing the Postal Service, I trust the following reasons will cover your inquiry and, from 
reasons advanced to me by former fellow clerks, also cover the reason why so many 
have left and are leaving: 

First. Salary. Increases do not keep pace with the cost of living. 

Second. No future. Nothing to Iook forward to, as salary is inadequate to allow 
one to both exist and provide for the future. 

Third. I refused a political job when I entered the service and later found that to 
advance one must have political backing, and I did not care to enter politics. 

Fourth. Night work, most of which is imnecessary, causing me to begin wearing 
glasses by impairing my sight, provides the fourth reason. 

Fifth. My fifth reason for leaving is partially covered by the first reason. Anyone 
who has brains can, by applying himself to an outside position, devoting one-half 
the time to study, as is necessary to master a scheme, make as much more, often more 
to start with, than is paid in the Postal Service after 6 to 20 years' service, not to say 
anything about daylight hours, no Sunday work, no holiday work. 
Yours, very truly, 

F. A. HULSHIZER, 

Manager Parts Department^ Vesper Motors Co,, 

Nineteenth and Campbell, City. 



Mr. John K. Ramey, 



Kansas City, Mo.» June 24^ 1919, 



Kansas City, Mo, 

Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry as to why I left the post office service, will 
say that the reasons are numerous. To b^in with, will say that my aaognment 
in the division of mails, 2 p. m. to 10.30 p. m. had all the ear-marks of a Sfetime 
assignment. 

Due to the fact that I am manried and have four children, I was very anxious to 
have my evenings at home in order that I might be able to assist my wife in their 
contiol during the most trying part of the day. 

I finally went outside to investigate conditions and my third application landed 
me a position with day work, better working conditions, more personal. considera- 
tion and an even $100 per year more to begin with than I was getting in the post 
office, including the $200 temporary relief pay granted on account of present extreme 
high cost of living. 

I have been out of the service about 11 months and am now getting $250 per year 
more than I would be if still in the service, and we must still remember the $200 
temporary pay so in case we should fail of confirming legislation, and the prewar 
rate should return, I would receive $450 per yean less in the post office after years 
as a substitute and grade clerk than I am receiving in a new line of work with less 
than one year of experience. 

In addition will say that I am in a permanent line of work and no part of my salary 
is on a temporary basis. 

With best regards to the boys on the old job, will close. 

T. R. Chapman, 
45S4 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo, 

We regret that the necessity for brevity will not permit us to present more of these 
letters, as they are extremely valuable in presenting conditions from the viewpoint 
of the man who has had to contend with them, but who is now in a position to speak 
the truth without fear of consequence. 

Regarding the difficulty of recruiting the service, we find that from November, 
1917, to September^ 1919, eleven clerk-carrier examinations were held here (a few 
years ago examinations were held only annually and often biennially), which goes 
far to prove that the inducements are not alluring. Of the 869 people who took 
these examinations, we may safely suppose that 70 per cent, or 608 people passed. 
As more than 160 of those examined were women, we are certain that more than 75 
per cent of the applications were for clerkships, and this would have placed on the 
eligible list no less than 456 persons. Some idea of the number of tnese who de- 
clined appointment, or who worked only a short time may be had, when we con* 
sider that the office was forced, in order to maintain even a semblance of service, 
to employ, up to September 1, 1919, 375 temporary clerks who took no examination 
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and had not qualified for civil service. Of theee, several worked only a few hours; 
57 less than 36 days, and 108 were stiU in service on the last mentioned date. 

Additional light on the question of service is given by a glance at the amount of 
over time worked by older employees, 48 clerks in this office during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, having worked an aggregate of $16,020 hours overtime, an 
average of 334 hours per man. Some of this was volunteered, because, the men said, 
it was necessary for tnem to add to their incomes to provide for their fsunilies. Prob- 
ably the most regrettable feature, as well as the prime cause of excessive overtime, 
is the ^t, that the rate of pay for such service is lower than for regular time. All 
doubt on this subject may oe dispelled by an examination of the law, which pro- 
vides time off as follows: Sundays and holidays (or compensatory time therefor) 
and 15 days' annual vacation. These exceptions aggregate 74 days or a fraction over 
20 per cent of the year, but for overtime we are paid as though the law required us 
to work eight hours per day, 365 days per year. 

As an example: One man worked 922 hours* overtime for which he was paid 115^ 
days. We think that, had he been paid in accordance with the spirit of the law 
(in other words, had his pay been computed on a basis of 291 days* actual work per 
year) he should have received pay for 115^ days and given 23 days off. As it is, 
we think the man simply donated 184 hours. In order to further illustrate this 
inconsLstency, the time on permitted hy law aggregated 6.4 days in a 31-day month, 
thus the actual work required is a fraction under 25 days, or 196.8 hours, for which a 
clerk receiving the maximum salary would be paid $125; whereas, at the present 
rate of overtime pay he would receive for the same number of hours overtime in a 
31-day month $100.47. This might account, in some degree, for the fact that the 
department was able to show a surplus of $19,626,774.08 in one year, as well as for 
their seeming tendency to encourage overtime. It is estimated from the last report 
of the Postmaster €renend that if ^ich of the 44,681 clerks in the Postal Service was 
worked overtime one hour each day the resultant saving to the department would 
aggregate $5,129.38 per day or $1,492,649.58 per annum. 

A few years ago when we were asking for an eight-hour day, we contended that 
eight hours was enough for a man to work, and we eSill feel the same wav. Overtime 
not only fin practice) reduces a clerk in grade, but also reduces his mental any physical 
capacity lor work, bringing about a corrmonding reduction in his efiiciency and throw- 
ing an added burden on his fellows. "Wnen a man has done eight hours' work before 
a distributing case he is thoroiighly tired and needs, as well as wants, rest. The 
reports of our sick benefit association show that the principal claims have been made 
by men who volunteered to work overtime. We are the only people, of whom we can 
hear, who do not receive added pay for overtime. The commer<^ house which has 
the reputation of paying the lowest wage in Kansas City, Mo., pays time and one-half 
for overtime, and girls who have worked there for less than two years are paid more 
for overtime than a man who has worked in the post office for 20 years; and we are 
working for the richest Government on earth. The Industrial Council, recently 
assembled by the President, is reported to have decided that in no case should less 
than time and one-quarter be paid for overtime. More than 90 per cent of the em- 
ployees in other lines receive time and one-half, at least, for overtime, and many of 
them are paid double. Time and one-half for overtime as at present computed , would 
result in our receiving, actually, only about 20 per cent more than our present pay, 
properly computed. 

Tnis matter is in sore need of adjustment and we ask to be paid as much as time and 
one-half for our overtime, not because we want the money, but because we think 
such legislation is the only remedy for the overtime evil. We also condemn the 
practice of giving overtime pay in lieu of compensatory time for Sunday and holiday 
work, and ask tlmt it be prohibited. 

But insufficient salary and overtime are not the only causes for good men leaving 
the service. Excessive night work, much of which is totally unnecessary, is given as 
a cause by nearly all of the ex-clerks with whom we have communicated. Night work 
is one of the most unpleasant features of post-office work, and the evil effect of the. 
constant use of artificial light is hard to overestimate. We find that of 300 clerks 
in the division of mails at this office, only 113, or 37 per cent finish their tours of duty 
between 7 a. m. and 6 p. m., and 187, or 63 per cent, perform all or part of their tours 
between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m., 140 of these working later than 10 p. m. and 70 until 
midnight or later. Thirty-four begin before 7 a. m., 11 of these at 4 a. m. A more 
unpleasant time to begin a day's work is hard to imagine, as one must rise not later 
than 3 a. m. (which for the last two summers has meant 2 a. m. sun time) and in order 
to get sufficient sleep must retire before 7 p. m. regardless of the fact that in summer 
the heat will hot permit one to sleep before 9 or 10 p. m. and we may safely assume 
that, during these months, these men never have had the rest their minds and bodies 
required. 
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Of the 300 men mentioned above, 125 have tours of duty which prevent their attend* 
ing a show, either in the afternoon or evening, and 78 of them have runs which actuailv 
make it difficult for them to see their chiloren, provided they are attending school, 
more often than twice a week. That this condition is deplorable, no one will deny. 
Nor do we deny that a certain amount of night work is necessary, but we do contend 
that a large portion of the work now done at ni^ht could be done better in daylight. 
As an example: We do not believe that circular letters, 99 per cent of which is adver- 
tising matter, are so important that men should be deprived of their needed rest^ 
the society of their wives and children, and their chances for social intercourse, 
amusement, and recreation, in order that this matter may be worked at night. Certain 
kinds of second-class matter, such as weekly papers and weekly and monthly 
machines, a great part of which is advertising, also could be advantageously worked 
exclusively by daylight. There are men in this office who have been working nights 
from 15 to 20 years, and one man has been in the service 35 years, and still is working 
nights, despite the fact that his record is an enviable one and he has never been 
reprimanded during his service. This man, however, has probably been discrimi- 
nated against because he is a negro, but the case serves to illustrate the possibilities 
of the present system and we must ask Congress for remedial lep:islation. 

We believe the most effective remedy would be a law embodying a time differential, 
as for instance, making 45 minutes of work performed between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. 
equal to one hour perfomed at any other time. We also believe that some considera- 
tion should be shown us in the matter of scheme study, a great deal of which is neces- 
sary in order to keep up with the rapid changes in the schemes of distribution. Our 
average clerk devotes n>om two to four hours of his own time each week to this work, 
and is not even permitted to copy or correct schemes on his post office time. 

In summing up, we find that the service is much impaired by the resignation 
of clerks on account of unjust and unfavorable working conditions, and insimScient 
salaries, and that because of these same conditions and salaries the department is 
unable to induce good men to enter the service. 

It is evident that something must be done to relieve this situation, not only because 
of the effect on the service, but in justice to a class of men who have rendered loyal 
service during a time when strikes and threats of strikes were being resorted to by 
many other classes of workers, in order to secure relief from a situation in which 
none suffered more than your petitioners, as shown by these figures showing wage 
comparisons made at this point: 



Steam fitters 

Plumbers 

PUst^.rers 

Hoi itixkg en'^ineers. 

Bricklayers 

Laborers (lo*ve3t) . . 
Post-office clerks. . 



Per hour. 


For over- 
time. 


$1.00 


$2.00 


1.00 


2.00 


1.00 


2.00 


1.00 


2.00 


1.00 


2.00 


.57i 


1.15 


.64 


.50^ 



In all except the last-mentioned line of work, all work done between the hours 
of 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. is computed as overtime. 

Figures on railroad men are difficult to get, but the best information obtainable 
assures us that the average trainman makes about $2,400 per year. 

We believe that a post-office employee is entitled, as much as anv one, not only 
to the necessities of life, but to some of its good things as well, ana that in return 
for loyal service this Government should, instead of lagging behind other employers, 
lead the way in enabling its employees to enjoy those things, to which every man 
who renders honest service to society is entitled. 

We believe that the accompan3ang estimate represents a conservative idea of what 
a loyal servant should justly receive: 

Estimated yearly expense. 

Rent, or home payments, including interest and taxes $360 

Food, including an occasional visit from friends 900 

Clothing, sufficiently good and comfortable 350 

Fuel, including gas, water, electricity, coal and ice 120 
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Incidentals, including medical attention, insurance, lodge dues, donations to 
charity, music, literature, and the countless other things which come under 
this head 120 

Education for his children, including music 125 

Recreation, one movie a week the year round, one theater a week for 40 weeks, 
and something for a vacation 175 

Savings ; he is entitled to put away against unseen needs and the time when he is 
imable to work, not less th^n 300 

2,450 

These figures are based on a family of four, and are, we believe, conservative. It 
seems, beyond dispute, that in order to care for a family properly and according to 
the American stanaard, a man must have at least $2,400 per year, if he is to save any- 
thhig. 

As hereinbefore shown, many tradesmen receive double pay for overtime^ nearly 
every one time and one-half at least. This matter merits your attention, as it is one 
of the greatest needs. 

Also, as is shown in a foregoing comparison, most tradesmen compute all time worked 
between 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. as overtime, tibiereby creatiog a time differential. We 
ask that 45 minutes of work performed between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. be made equal 
to one hour performed at any other time. This will go far toward relieving one of 
the most objectionable fetfttures of post-office work, and will help to keep in the service 
many men who will otiierwise leave (as so many others have done) as soon as they enter 
the service and learn that they are mcing from 10 to 15 years of night work. 

There are manv conditions in the Postal Service which should be remedied, but 
the three to whicr^ we have given our chief attention are the most important. 

There are two aaditional subjects, however, to which we feel that your attention 
should be called. The first of these deals with the employees in the finance, stamp, 
and money-order sections. Coming constantly in contact, as they do, with an unscru- 
pulous public in making payments of money orders, postal savings certificates, pen- 
sion checks, interest on oonds, and savings accounts, they are in constant danger of 
financial loss, because the department has never laid down any definite rule as to 
what constitutes sufficient identification. Good judgment, tact, and the ability to 
avoid arguments and render good service are attributes every teller must possess, 
but in spite of this it will be seen that in nearly every instance a financial risk is 
assumed, owing to the identification requirements not being positive. We believe 
that these employees should have the benefit, not only of a salary commensurate with 
the responsibilities of their positions, but diould be protectea by the department 
from the machinations of a public whose only object, seemingly, is to get the best of 
every transaction, through a definite rule as to what shall constitute sufficient iden- 
tification. 

In conclusion we take the liberty in calling your attention to the need of equitable 
retirement legislation. Even though an increase in salary of 100 per cent was granted 
at once, it could never do justice to those employees who have served faithfully for 

geriods ranging as lugh as 30 to 35 years, in many cases even longer, but whose salaries 
ave never enabled them to lay by anything against the time when they must face that 
formidable combination of old age and the necessity for continued labor. 

Many private concerns are making provisions for this class of employees, and we 
earnestly request that your attention be given this subject. 
We thank all concerned for the opportunity of presenting this statement. 

A. J. CREA80N, 
Fred D. Cboy, 
Joseph H. Craio, 
John F. Lau, 
j. c. borchebt, 

Committee. 

Mr. Bell. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Creason. 
We will now hear Mr. Fitch, of Lincoln, Nebr. You are allowed 15 
minutes, I beUeve, Mr. Fitch. 
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STATEHEHT OF MS. LINFOBD E. FITCH, LIHCOLS, ISTEBB. 

Mr. Fitch. Mr. Chairman and members of the commission, ladies 
and gentlemen, in appearing before your commission we are here for 
a purpose. We are here making the plea for larger salaries and 
better working conditions for the postal clerks of the United States, 
and I in particular in behalf of the clerks of the State of Nebraska. 

In makmg this plea and in asking for our several different recom- 
mendations we fully realize the value of facts and figures. We are 
making no statements or no claims which we do not feel are perfectly 
and fully justified by the facts, by the orders and schedules in force 
in our offices. With these few remarks by way of introduction, I 
will proceed. 

I nave been told — and you have been told — that you have tons 
and tons of literature on the cost of living and the salary proposition. 
Therefore, I shall pass this question very shortly. 

I present in my brief a schedule of working hours and wages, 
quoted by the different organizations of the city of Lincoln, Nebr., in 
which I show very clearly that the postal employee is receiving less 
wages per hour than the average building trades or ordinary Tabor 
occupations. In addition to that I call attention to the fact so 
strongly presented by my friend Bro. Creason, of Kansas City, that 
the post-office clerks are drawing less than regular pay for overtime. 
I am not going to enlarge on his remarks in. that connection, because 
he has shown by figures presented that the department will save an 
average of $5,000 per day by working each clerk in the office one 
hour overtime on their method of computing pay alone. I shall pass 
that. Just another phase of the salary question which the gentle- 
man did not present, but it strikes me ought to be presented. Here 
are two clerks who enter the service, one of them in the middle of 
June, another one 10 days later, or say, about the 1st of July. Ac- 
cordiug to our salary regulations the gentleman who comes in in 
July miust work until the beginning of the quarter next succeeding 
one year's service. Mr. Gardner, we will say, enters the service in 
June and is promoted on the first day of the next July. He then 
receives $100 more compensation. Mr. Wight enters the service 10 
days later, or the 1st oi July, and he must work till the 1st day of 
October next year, or practically serve 15 months in the same grade 
and do practically the same work as Mr. Gardner in order to receive 
his merited promotion. A new man comes in, as our friend Creason 
has stated, works side by side with him, has taken no civil service 
examination, is not even in the classified service, and draws 60 cents 
per hour and works most of the time in daylight. He draws more 
money than either of these clerks who have given good service during 
the year and who performs most of their duties at night. 

It has been said oy Mr. Burleson — or Mr. Koons, I should possibly 
say — that he could procure enough labor to ease this situation if 
allowed to do so by Congress, at the present wages. In refuting this 
claim I wish to say that 1 was civil-'Service secretary of my local town 
for several months, and it can't be done. On three separate occa- 
sions I sent notices to the newspapers, to the country weekly papers 
in the county, and advertised in our own building and in several halls 
of the city that there would be clerk-carrier examinations on such 
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and such a date. On these three occasions there appeared at the 
first one 4 appUcants, the second 11, and the third 5. I account for 
the enlarged number of 11 on the second one on the ground that it 
was both male and female, and of the 11 applicants 7 were females. 
In order to show the reasons for the above condition, I wish to 
quote one letter received at our office: 

Lincoln, Nebr., September 18, 1919, 
Superintendent of Mails, 
Post Office, City, 

Dear Sir: Saturday I took the civil service examination for clerk. Monday you 
asked me to call at the post office and Tuesday I was in .and saw you and received 
your offer to put me on. After talking the matter over with my present employers, 
the Bankers' Life Insurance Co., they offered me about as good a financial offer as 
you do, and some other inducements to stay with them, and I do not see where I 
would be benefited b^ a change under the conditions. So I will ask that you kindly 
pass my name at this time and select some other of the boys who took the examination. 

There is one instance, gentlemen, of why young men do not come in. 

In regard to the resignations, and the statement of Mr. Burleson 
that he could* fill the positions, let me call your attention to a few 
figures from the Lincoln and Omaha offices. These data were com- 
piled for the hearing which we expected to have last October. From 
Omaha we get these figures: 

Number of clerks allowed for year, 234; on pay roll, 199; vacancies, 35. Resig- 
nations during the year, 33; resignations July, 1919, 9. Uncertified subs appointed 
during the year, 170. Resignations, 160. 

Gentlemen, in the Lincoln office, with approximately 65 clerks 
allowed, we have 17 regular clerks resigned, 3 regular clerks trans- 
ferred, 3 laborers resigned. From July 1, 1919, to September 30, 
1919, I wish to state that in the Lincoln office, with the short help 
we have, there were six resignations of regular clerks, one transfer 
of regular clerk, three laborers resigned, and six temporary subs quit. 

Now, gentlemen, did you ever stop to think of the economic waste 
of such turnover in labor? I have been told that in the Detroit 
office, with an allowance of 1,500 clerks, they had over 3,500 resig- 
nations in one year. Stop, gentlemen, to think of the economic loss 
in training new men on these occasions, and figure if it would not be 
to the advantage of the department and the public in general to pay 
wages and salaries and provide working conoitions that woxild keep 
the men in the service. 

As to conditions in the State on the labor question, from David 
City I get the following information: Ordinary workmen on railroads, 
such as section men, get 37 J cents per hour, no overtime or night 
work required; farm hands get $5 to $7 per day; helpers with cement 
workers get $4 per day; grocery clerks get from $90 to $150 per 
month; garage helpers get $80 and up per month. Gentlemen, the 
post-office clerk, getting about the same salary, is working all night, 
due to the increase in business. 

From Seward I get the following word — ^I am just quoting one por- 
tion of a letter received: 

» • 

We work continuously under electric light; the post office building being leased 
is dark and iU ventilated, hot in summer and cold in winter. We are required to 
work overtime, as it is impossible to keep a substitute on our register, as they can 
always get more remunerative positions. 

In regard to the number who have quit the service, it is customary 
to give a reason on resigning. I have letters from a number of clerks 
in our office who resigned, and I wish to state that they are high- 
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class clerks only that I am quoting. I wish to read only one or two para- 
graphs from one. This is a letter from Mr. S. F. Bush, for 10 years 
special clerk in the Lincoln office. He writes me: 

At the time of my resignation I was a special clerk receiving a salary of $1,300 per 
annum, with no prospecte for an increase in salary. I started in an entirely new line 
of work with a larger salary than the one which it had taken me nearly 10 years to . 
get in the post office. 

These, gentlemen, are a few reasons whjr the men leave the service. 

Our next line of aimiment, necessarily, is the cost of living. I am 
simplv quoting here Government statistics. This is dated Washing- 
ton, August 16: 

General increases of about 80 per cent in the cost of living during the period from 
December 14 to June, 1919, were shown in tables made public here today by the 
Department of Labor. The tables were based on investigations in various representa- 
tive cities over the country. In every instance greatest increases were recorded in 
the prices of clothing and house furnishings. 

Then it goes on with a statement showing the increases in different 
cities, all the way from 80 per cent to 157 per cent. Now, gentlemen, 
to meet that raise of from 80 per cent to 157 per cent we have been 
been giveii a raise of $200 to $300 per annum. I will just leave that 
statement with you. I show here a number of quotations showing 
what clerks have paid at different times for dinerent articles and 
comparing the prices with the prices at the present time. I think 
that is enough on that subject. You have the statistics before you. 

I will now pass to what I consider a paramount issue with post- 
oflBce clerks to-day, and as I shall class it, service conditions. By 
service conditions I mean those conditions under which we as a class 
are forced to labor for an existence. I claim that we are working 
unnatural work; we are working unnatural hours; we are doing 
work the thorough training for which requires time and patience and 
skill; but yet, gentlemen, after 10 or 15 years in our service, if we 
should drop out, of what benefit is this time that we have given to 
study ? What can we do with this knowledge that we have acquired, 
of scheme distribution and city distribution ? Will you tell me that ? 
It can not be used elsewhere. 

Mr. Bell. I want to ask you one question before I forget it, Mr. 
Fitch. I want to ask about the status of the civil-service register 
at the Lincoln office — the clerk register. 

Mr. Fitch. I wiU explain that very quickly. At the present time 
we have approximately 13 to 16 men on that list. The men on that 
list are students going to the University of Nebraska, who are work- 
ing four hours per day in the evening as auxiliary help. They have 
been offered positions as regular clerks on the strength of the fact 
that they were instructed to take the examination in order to hold 
their positions. They have declined the regular appointment on 
account of the fact that they are goin^ to school and can not work 
eight hours. At the present time we naven't an available man on 
our list who will work regularly eight hours. 

The next line of argument is, lust exactly what constitutes the 
post-office clerks. Some of you have been there. You enter the 
service; you take the examination, and if you have good luck you are 
appointed a clerk. They will hand you a map and a scheme book 
and tell you to learn a State — in my case the State of Nebraska. 
This repriesents an amoimt of time and study which must be done at 
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home and on your own time. You will find that there are about 
1,117 or 1,118 post offices, and 92 or 93 separations that you must 
learn, and after you have learned them you find there are about 300 
or 400 of the ofcces that ybu don't know when you have learned 
them, because they. have taken the junction box out of yom* letter 
case. So it requires time to study that. Regarding the amount of 
time requiretl, let me quote a little letter: 

LiNGOiiN, Nebr., September 15^ 1919, 
Mr. LiNFORD R. FrrcH, 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

Dear Sir : Replying to your fovor of recent date, you are advised that when I entered 
the service I was lumaed a Nebraska scheme and map, July 7, 1910, and was told to 
learn Nebraska. On October 13, 1910. I took the examination and made a grade of 
99.33 per cent correct. I studied hard on tMs scheme an average of two and a hsAi 
hours a day this time, Sundays included. 

Gentlemen, the point I wish to bring out in this matter is that in 
our work we are given no particular credit for good work performed, 
while w^e are penalized heavily for the poor work. Under present 
conditions the law requires the handling of cards at the rate of 16 
per minute and 95 per cent accurate. Chi one occasion, the occasion 
of my first examination, I handled the State of Nebraska 98 and a 
fraction per cent accurate, at the rate of 35 cards per minute, and I 
received a nice little letter thanking me for my splendid showing 
but trusting that I would do much better in the future. (Laughter.) 

Now, in regard to the eight-hour day, gentlemen, the law states 
that we shall work not to exceed eight hours in ten, except in cases of 
emergency or when the needs of the service require it. Notwith- 
standing that iact, I quote an order in my brief under date of June 7, 
1919, scheduling every mailing clerk for nine hours duty. The 
figures are there and can't be disputed. The order winds up with 
this paragraph: 

This schedule as lei^thened above should handle the mail of this di\dsion until 
additional help is obtained. Unless an emergency comes up it will be our policy to 
not exceed the nine hours. 

In justice to our officials I wish to say that when I took a copy of 
this order and proceeded to the postmaster's office and told him that 
unless an emergency came up it w^ould not be our policy to work 
over eight hours, according to the law, he had the order counter- 
manded. 

1 wish to show another exhibit. You have already seen them 
— a little ''browny'' slip. I make the point that we are given no 
great credit for our good work. Here is a case where I handled on an 
average 4,500 letters, placing them in boxes in the morning. Out of 
the 4,500 one complaint comes into the office and I get this nice 
little slip which says : 

L. R. Fitch: It is reported that you misboxed letter addressed to Granger Bros., 
throwing the same to Stacey Bros. 

Penalty, twQ brownies. 

Now, semiannually w^e get a rating on quantity of work done, less 
demerits. You may wonder what these demerits have to do with 
the salary proposition. Those of us in the service know. Mr. 
Burleson has made a rule that a clerk in order to secure promotion 
must have a net rating of 90 per cent or more. The rating is offi- 
/»ifilK- started by the superintendent of mails or the postmaster at 
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any figure he desires, not 100 per cent necessarily, and demerits are 
deilucted from it. They do not take 100 per cent, but any figure or 
position desired by the office. In the year 1917 when I was due to 
De promoted from" $1,100 to $1,200 my rating was given as 93; the 
demerits removed enough so that the net was 87.8. So that fact haa 
cost me $100 for three years, figure it out any way you want to. 

Mr. Bell. How long have you been in the service ? 

Mr. FrrcH. Going on seven years. 

Mr. Bell. What is your present salary ? 

Mr. FrroH. $1,550. This year when we are working under the 
present salary law with no chance of automatic promotion, my 
rating shows net 94. 

Gentlemen, that is one of my strongest appeals and reasons for 
quoting the gentleman^s remarks ahead of me, that we need an 
appeal board where a person may show this condition, and in order 
to get this rating question before this body I wish to state several 
instances for your consideration. In our office there is a penalty of 
1 demerit per minute for tardiness, for being late. Now nere is an 
instance: Two clerks come in, one man 10 minutes late, the other 
one 3 hours and 1 minute, or 181 minutes. Those demerit slips 
come back, Mr. Ladwig, 13 minutes late, 13 demerits; Mr. Bellinger, 
181 minutes late, 10 demerits; the same day, the same identical 
slips. Three clerks missent a bunch of mail. One has 8 packages, 
another 13 packages, and another 25. The demerit slips come back. 
The clerk who had 8 packages, which happened to be myself, who 
drew this rating, got 30 demerits, the next man 25, and the third one 
with the biggest offense got 10. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, before going any lurther, I wish to 
quote just one schedule. I have a schedule here showing 26 men on 
our list in 1917, and of the 26 men 12 are gone, 40 per cent lost in the 
working force of the office, and I have the official receipts of the office 
showing that the business has increased from 2 to 70 per cent in all 
departments. I have here a schedule dated August 5. There are 56 
men on this schedule, and of these 56 men the number working from 
10 p. m. to 7.30 a. m., the number working from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m., 
the number working later than 6 p. m., the number working earlier 
than 8 a. m.. the number working till 10 p. m. or later, and the 
number working before 8 a. m. or after 6 p. m. In other words, I 
show that of these 56 men 46 of them are working all or part night 
hours. 

In closing I wish to emphasize the fact that in making our case w^e 
should at least have some remedy to suggest. My recommendations 
are the same as those of my friend aheaaof us. 1 believe we should 
have first a trial board or an appeal board where we may present our 
grievances as w^e may feel them ; we should have senionty govern in 

f promotion; we should have an allowance of at least one hour per day 
or scheme study; we should have a differential in either wages or 
time between day and night work, and I believe we are e|||||ATed to 
extra pay for overtime, or at least pay on the basis of a 26-day month. 
I beUeve distribution being the hardest work in the office, distributors 
should receive the highest pay and special clerkships. Gentlemen, I 
thank you. 

(Note. — ^The brief submitted by Mr. Fitch contains a large amount 
of detriled and statistic?! inf onr ation pertaining to the Lincoln, Nebr., 
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office, most of which is pointed out and discussed in his oral statement. 
It is not deemed necessary, therefore, to reproduce it in the copy of the 
hearings, but is retained in the files of the commission.) 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. James H. Coleman. 

STATEMEVT OF MS. JAMES H. COLEMAV, SAF* FBAVCISGO, 

CALIF. 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Commissioner, in behalf of the postal clerks, the 

gostal laborers, and clerks of San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, 
►erkeley, San Jose, and Sacramento, I wish to submit the following 
for your approval. LReading:] 

The po8t-ofl5ce clerk, after paseiiig the civil service examination, is placed on the 
isubstitute list, during which time (which runs as long as three years) he is required 
to report in some cases early in the morning and wait until he is called for duty, which 
may require him to remain at work until after midnight. He is subject for duty any 
time of the day or night, and his average monthly pay is about $60. 

When appointed a regular, he is assigned to mght work and given a book of distri- 
bution, wnich he is required to study and pass a 99 per cent examination, which 
examination must be taken every year thereafter, as the distribution is continually 
changing. A voung man coming into the service must forfeit his former social func- 
tions, as whenliis associates are off he has to work and much of the clerk's time, when 
off duty, has to be spent in studying for his examinations, as no time is allotted by 
the office for such study. 

The post-office clerks are obliged to work, eat, and sleep unnatural hours, thereby 
being a detriment to their health, social life, and general wellbeing and causing a 
decreased efficiency to the service. He is also required to stand long hours without 
having an opportunity of sitting down, as no stools are provided for him. BKs work 
carries a great responsibility, such as forwarding mail, issiiing money orders, selling 
stamps, handling registered mail, and he is required to furnish a bond. When after 
years of faithful service, working at high tension and other conditions named above, 
age has dimmed the eye and slowed the limb, he is rewarded by being placed in a 
class called the *' Superannuates," but not pensioned, but in many cases shamefully 
demoted. 

COMPENSATION. 

It is a fact well known to us ail that the cost of living has risen 83 per cent since 
1914, according to authenticated and conservative statistics, while the wage of the 
post-office clerks has risen only about 21 per cent since 1907. The post-office clerks 
who are skilled workers, who are required to know thousands of facts in order to be 
proficient, do not receive as much for their labor as most unskilled workers, and are 
thereby forced to subsist o^ what is truthfully called the poverty line. 

Street sweepers of this city receive $5 per day. 

Street car men receive $5 per day for eight hours work and vacation. 

Longshoremen and stevedores average about $65 per week. 

Milkmen receive $175 per month and teamsters receive from $5 to $8 per day. 

That the present wage of post-office clerks is absolutely unattractive is shown by the 
fact that thousands of experienced clerks have resigned from the service and many 
more thousands of capable young men have refrained from entering the service because 
of the inadequacy of the post-office clerk's wage. 

The present conditions of the postal clerks are deplorable, especially those with 
families. It is impossible to meet our daily living expenses and debts are incurred 
through jy^kness and other causes. 

A copyoi a communication from a firm which loans money to meet such debts as 
mentioned above appears in appendix of this brief. This tells of the number of 
postal workers who were obliged to resort to this method of meeting their debts. The 
clerks' organization in this city was obliged to come to the rescue of its members by 
setting aside money for a loan fund so that clerks could meet their debts. 

So scarce has been new recruits of post-office clerks, despite the fact that the civil 
service examinations are frequently held and widely advertised, is seen by the reten- 
tion in the San Francisco office of a war-time measure, introduced in violation of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations of having letter carriers perform clerks' work, as there are 
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no substitute clerks to fill the vacancy of the clerks who resign, and if the mail is not 
promptly distributed by the clerks it can not be delivered in due time. 

At this time I would call your attention to the fact that when the $200 bonus was 
granted in July, 1918, all the lower grades of post-office clerks were deprived of their 
automatic raises. 

In view of the foregoing we would respectfully request that your commission recom- 
mend the enactment of a reclassification law for post-office clerks as follows: 

First-grade salaries |1, 800 

Second-grade salaries 2, 000 

Third-grade salaries 2, 200 

Fourth-grade salaries 2, 400 

and that all promotions be made following the expiration of one years service in the 
next lower grade. 

NIGHT WORK. 

We respectfully call your commission's attention to the fact that most of the post- 
office clerks' work is performed at night although much of this night work could be 
elimimated . The harmful result of night work is exemplified by the following authori- 
ties. In the words of Justice Brandeis, who says: 

"Sleep by day is a troubled kind of sleep, broken by noises that go in and out of 
doors. The worker goes back in the evening without having had the rest he needed. 
Thus his body is often weakened, his health is broken, his spirits dulled, and he be- 
comes defenseless against the most dreaded diseases. " 

Prof. Frederick S. Lee, of Columbia, speaks of the total output of night Work as — 
"less than with day work; its accident rate and its proportion of lost time are in excess 
over those of the day; it has a deleterious effect of nealth. All these features are 
inimical to a high degree of efficiency. " 

We respectfully request that your commission recommend a time differential by 
making 45 minutes night work equivalent to one hour day work, on work performed 
between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

OVERTIME. 

The excessive overtime worked by the post-office clerks is breaking down health 
and morals of the men and causing the resignation of many clerks, which impairs 
the efficiency of the service. Overtime is recognized by paying time and a half or 
double time by most all employers, therefore we respectfully request that your com- 
mission recommend time and a haH for all overtime and our tour of duty to be eight 
hours within nine hours. 

SICK LEAVE. 

Notwithstanding the fact that other departments of the Government g[rant a 30- 
day sick leave witn pay, the poet-office clerk's pay stops when he becomes sick. This 
condition has caused many a post-office clerk's family to become destitute, while he 
sees about him employees of private employers being paid for the time they are sick. 
It is therefore a humane duty for our Government to provide relief to the post-office 
clerk in such distress, and we respectfully ask that a 30-day sick leave be granted 
post-office clerks with pay. 

DEMOTION. 

The post-office clerk who grows old in the service after years of faithful labor is in 
many cases demoted. He is thus penalized because he has grown oldj because of 
the years he has loyally served his Government his eye is dimmed, his limbs slower, 
and his tired brain nearing the end of its work; because, in his pilgrimage through 
life he labored for Uncle Sam at a small remuneration, thereby being unable to provide 
for old age. 

Well can the Government say to these workers: ''Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vants; " and to demote such men is nothing short of brutality. We respectfully request 
that you recommend that no demotions be given superannuated post-office clerks. 

LABORERS. 

In behalf of the post-office laborers of San Francisco, I will call this to your attention: 
That the laborers of the post office, like the clerks, have long been overlooked as re- 
gards wages. They are required to work all hours of the day and night, their work is 
dirty, laborious, and unhealthy^ and in order to be proficient they are required to 
possess some knowledge of mail distribution. Their wage is far below the wages 
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laborers receive in all other work. They are now clasBified in one clai» reeardlesB of 
the term of service rendered or efficiency gained from continued service ana they ask 
that three grades be created with salary from $1200 to $1,400 per annum, with time and a 
half for overtime. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, on behalf of the post-office clerks and laborers whom I 
have the honor to represent I earnestly and respectfully request that ^our commission 
acquaint Congress of our urgent needs and urge them to remedy existing conditions 
which by so doing shall not onlv prevent utter demoralization of the service but at the 
same time grant justice and fair play to faithful Government workers, and make 
our Government a model employer. Let our governing body lend an ear to the hu- 
mane side of our case that in the end the humanitv for which our country so nobly 
fought for and for which our brave men died shall be evident in the Government's 
own household. 

Appendix No. 1. 

the liobkes plan co. of san francisco, calif . 

San Fbangisco, August 19, 1919. 
Mr. Jambs Coleman, 

Ferry post office, San Francisco. 

Dear Sir: With reference to your recent inquiry over the telephone regarding loans 
made postal employees and about how many employees from the postal service are 
making such loans. 

Our records show approximately between forty and fifty, made for the purpose of 
liquidating debts, for sickness, and in some cases death. 

It might at this time interest you to know that the wages paid postal employees do 
not at all compare with wages paid employees in other lines. I taice as a comparison 
for instance, clerks employed by the Southern Pacific Co., who are now under Gov- 
ernment control. Of course in some instances the junior clerks receive less than some 
of the postal workers, but in a general way, the employees of the railroads are earning 
a mucn greater salary for the number of years in tne service. This also applies, you 
might say, to the various clerks, both junior and senior, in the various State and 
national banks. 

I take it that a postal clerk has to be as careful, if not more so, in the discharge of his 
duties, as a bank clerk or railroad clerk, and it is hardier in keeping with the high cost 
of living that the salary given by our Government is not commensurate with the 
services rendered. 

You might take it from this letter that I am carrying a brief for the postal employees. 
Such is not the case; as I am simply stating facts that we have on hajid in our institu- 
tion, and the comparison is simply given for your benefit. 

If there is more that you want us to go into regarding this matter, we shall be glad 
to take it up either in person or by mail. 
Very truly, youra, 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. C. H. Meek. 

STATEMENT OF MR. C. H. MEGK, OMAHA, NEBB. 

Mr. Megk. Mr. Commissioner and fellow employees, I will not 
delve very deeply into facts that have been gone into before, but I 
wish to call the commission's attention to the conditions in the 
Omaha post office. 

Mr. Commissioner, in the Omaha office time and again I have seen 
mail piled, I would say, half way to the roof. There isn't a doubt 
but what every man in the service is proud to see the pubhc get the 
service they are entitled to, but supposing we became Bolsheviks, 
like some of the radicals the Government has raided and caught in 
this country, it would be very logical the public would suffer. We 
do not wish others of our own nation to suffer at our hands. Natu- 
rally the boys vrork overtime but with a dull heart, because on pay 
day our check comes around and we are paid 5 cents less an hour tnan 
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some fellow who has been hired off of the street for 60 cents an hour. 
Labor is short in our office, and the postmaster has appointed 
women in the service. The postmaster and assistant postmaster 
both admit women are inefficient and they force the men out of their 
day lobs. These women are employed on daylight jobs, and men 
who nave worked from 8 to 14 and 20 years are still kept on night 
shifts. Now, if that is justice, Mr. Commissioner, I can't see it. 

Mr. Bell. I dare say there was one other reason for that, that might 
enter into it, and that is that it is not best for a lady to work at night 
if daytime work could be givian her. Didn't that enter into it ? 

Mr. Meck. I would say this, if respectable wages would be paid 
in the Postal Service the department wouldn't have had to hire the 
women. We look at it in this way. 

A few days ago one of the men in the office asked for a promotion 
to the stamp room, and went to the postmaster. The postmaster 
sent him to the superintendent of mails. The superintendent of 
mails advised him the inspectors stated no distributor could be trans- 
ferred from the work floor. Evidently the department is beginning 
to realize efficient distributing clerks can not be spared from the cases. 
This means they are eliminated from promotion to higher position. 
At the present time we have 229 clerks on the pay roll m the Omaha, 
office, and the department has authorized 246. This leaves 17 va- 
cancies at present, and in the Omaha office at 10.30 last night there 
were 150,000 circiilars that would not be given service for the next 
12 hours. These were in the office at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Now these are facts — ^not only in the Omaha office, Mr. Commissioner, 
but in all the larger offices throughout the coxmtry the same conditions 
prevail. 

Mr. Bell. How is the ehgible register in Omaha ? 

Mr. Meck. We have no such thing. We are using boys from the 
Omaha High School and Creighton College, who work from two to 
five hours a day and get 60 cents an hour, and then they say, '^Well, 
that is enough to buy cigarettes with. That is all I want." These 
are the conditions under which we work. Our postmaster saw fit to 
try to force the uncertified men to take the civil-service examination 
who were in the post office before Christmas, saying he would fire 
every man who didn't take the examination. WeU, the majority 
took the examination. Now, Mr. Commissioner, we beheve it to be 
necessary for a man to make application in due form before he can 
take the civil-service examination. Upon inquiry from these men 
we find but few of them ever filed an application, but they did comply 
with the postmaster's request, and naturally they held their joDs. 
Since then the men discharged by the postmaster because they didn't 
take the examination, have been hired over again. There are pos- 
tive facts, and every man in the Omaha office bears me out in tnese 
statements. 

Now I would say the sooner we have an adequate increase in 
salary to meet the conditions in our locaUty, and the injustice 
imposed upon the clerks in our office removed, the more efficient the 
mail service will become. Commodities and the cost of Uving have 
increased from 78 to 100 per cent, and our increase in salary should 
be based upon these figures. 

We believe a differential of 45 minutes in night work, between 
the hou:^ of 6 p. m. rnd 6 *". m., should be the universal practice 
through such offices where night work is necessary. 
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We believe, also, a suitable retirement measure should be enacted 
for the faithful superannuated employees, who have riven the best 
years of their lives to the Postal Service. This would be economy 
to the Government and would tend to increase the efficiency in the 
service. 

About 7 years ago, when I first entered the service, we never 
knew what it was to see mail lie in the office 3 hours before being 
worked, but now it is no unusual thing for mail to lie in the office 
30 hours before being distributed. I^t of our help comes from 
high schools and Crei^ton College, and it is some help too. 

Now, Mr. Commissioner, I donHi want to take up your time longer, 
because these gentlemen here have stated the facts as they prevail, 
but will tell vou this, the Omaha post office clerks and post office 
clerks throughout the country are getting one raw deal and to date 
they have not received the justice due them. We should be served 
by a board of our own, a national organization — ^who they may be 
we care not, but one wno will givis us a just deal. The service will 
then resume its former efficiency. I thank you. 

Mr Meek filed the following brief: 

Brief Filed by Mr. C. H. Meck. 

It ifl the desire of the postal employees of Omaha, Nebr., not to overburden your 
committee with a voluminous brief goin^ into detail regarding the low wa^s paid to 
postal employees ajB compared to that paid to workers in other lines of industry, but 
to show that as a class we have been unjustly treated by the Government during the 
past few years when the cost of living rapidljr went up, and our salaries remained 
practically stationary, except for a temporary increase of 25 per cent, since 1907. 

We ask that the least your committee can recommend for the improvement of con- 
ditions in the Postal Service is to see that the salaries of all postal employees are 
increased at least to what the increase of the cost of living has been during the past 
five years, and Government figures range from 78 to 100 per cent. 

Tms office at present is short about 40 employees, due to resignations on account 
of low wages ana poor working conditions, with scarcely a month passing by without 
the force being decreased by the loss of its experienced workers, who see nothing 
before them but starvation and night work. 

There are a great number of workers in the postal service who have become victims 
of the white plague, and when their physical condition is such that they can no longer 
perform the work required of them, they resign, and in most cases become objects of 
charity. We feel that an early adoption of a proper retirement law, would relieve 
this condition. 

To require the Postal Department to reduce night work it is suggested that the men 
working after 6 p. m. and before 6 a. m. be given a time differential of 15 minutes to 
the hour, making 45 minutes of night work equal to 1 hour of day work. If this was 
done, the condition of those engaged in the distribution of the mails at night, would 
be considerable improved, and much night work would be eliminated. 

We believe that many of our complaints which have merit to them should be settled 
by our national ofiicers in Washington and the Postmaster General; and it is urged that 
legislation be enacted by Congress requiring the Postal Department to meet the 
representatives of the postal organizations to adjust conditions relating to postal 
employees work. A court of appeals to hear all disputes between the postal workers 
and the Post Office Department should be established by Congress, which would re- 
lieve Congress of unnecessary work in such matters, and the employees, would feel 
that their case would have a fair and impartial bearing before an unprejudiced court, 
and not the system as it exists at present — all Post Office Department viewpoint. 

In conclusion, we wish to say that we are only asking that we be permitted to live 
as becomes an American citizen and be p>aid the prevailing wage that is found to exist 
in other industrial establishments, and if your committee thinks it wise accept the 
statement made by Postmaster General Burleson before the postal appropriation com- 
mittee, that "the Post Office Department should pay its employees at least 15 per 
cent more than they woiUd receive in private industry" if this was done, it would be 
nothing more than tardy justice to a large group of employees who render efficient 
service under a large handicap. 
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We again strongly urge this committee to fee that legislation le enacted to do away 
with low wages, poor working conditions, night work, and that the right of collective 
bargaining be given the postal workers, together with that of a court of appeals where all 
disputes that can not be amicably settled by our representatives with the Post Office 
Department, would be heard by an impartial court to be finally determined on the 
merits and justice of the case. * 

Should the above recommendations be enacted into law, it can be safely stated 
that nearly all the grievances of postal workers would be handled in a manner satis- 
factory to all parties concerned, and the Postal Service restored to an unheard-of 
efladent manner, whereas at the present time discontent, resentment over conditions, 
bring about the loss of morale and the did^nteg^tions of one of the most useful depart- 
ments of the public. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. Braddock, of Oklahoma City. 

STATEMENT OF MB. E. S. BSADDOCK, OKLAHOMA CITT, 

OKLA. 

Mr. Braddock. Mr. Commissioner and gentlemen, I would like 
to start my argument from the beginning of a clerk's time in the 
office. First I would call the commission's attention to the fact that 
in nearly every office in the country — ^and it applies to Oklahoma 
City up to the time of the passage oi the late act of Congress giving 
60 cents an hour to substitutes — ^it was impossible to secure appli- 
cants to take the examination for post office clerk — ^practically im- 
possible. These exanainations were held monthly, instead of semi- 
annually, or annually, or whenever they were required. After the 
act of Congress giving substitutes 60 cents an hour, more than 100 
applicants took the following examinations and at the present time 
they will be on the eligible list, provided they pass the exammation. 
The former list^ not providing sufficient applicants, compelled the 
employment of imcertified help. That help had no intention of re- 
maining in the service; in fact, there Were very few of them who 
could be persuaded to take the examination. They worked for such 
time as ihej saw fit, and quit when they chose. Some of them were 
persuaded to take the examinations. 

We recommend that the present pay for substitutes be made per- 
manent, in view of the fact that this last examination in Oklahoma 
City showed that they will apply if they are given a salary commen- 
surate with that paid outside employees — that goes to show that the 
rate of pay to substitutes should be maintained as under the late 
act of Congress. 

Under the present law also — ^when.I speak of " the present law'' I 
mean the emergency act of Congress — a substitute's rate of pay is. 
reduced to 40 cents an hour the moment he is regularly appointed. 
Now, the outcome of that has been in one instance in Oklahoma 
that one clerk applied for 30 days' leave of absence. My brief says 
that he tendered his resignation, but on talking to the superintendent 
of mails just to-day, I learn that he applied for 30 days' leave; but I 
do know that he told me that he had tendered his resignation on the 
very day that his pay was reduced from 60 cents to 40 cents per 
hour. This is ian argument in favor of salary for a man at the time 
of regular appointment equal to the present pay of a substitute. It 
is also true that young men seek employment in lines of business that 
wlQ provide them with the quickest advancement to the higher 
grades, and we recommend automatic promotions of at least $200 a 
year, and fewer salary grades than the six now provided by law, so 
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that a clerk may reach the maximum salary grade as soon as he 
becomes eflScient. We estimate that it usually takes four or five 
years, including time served as a substitute, to make an efficient clerk, 
and it should be possible to reach the maximiun salary grade at that 
time. 

In our brief we take up thfe cost of living and the increase that we 
are asking in the higher salaried grades. 

We also call attention to one fact that clerks in grades below the 
sixth did not reap the full bene^t of the late bonus acts, by reason of 
being deprived of one or more advancement in grade when the bonus 
was given. 

In reference to the special clerk grade, our understanding is that 
it was created for the purpose of rewarding clerks who had become 
expert. The question of who is an expert should siu-ely not be left 
to the private opinion of the postmaster or his assistants. The 
question as to wnen a clerk shall be considered an expert is very 
uncertain, and should be settled by law as near as possible. In 
other words, both as to special clerks and as to supervisory em- 
ployees, our recommendation is, that an efficiency record be main- 
tained, and that that efficiency record be based on the record of the 
clerk, and not on the private opinion of postmasters or their assistants, 
the purpose being to avoid favoritism and political preference. 

These gentlemen have spoken of a board to hear and try questions 
between post office clerks and or postmasters. We recommend that 
an impartial body be created to hear such claims and to give the 
clerks the same right to be heard that a postmaster or an official of 
the department has to be heard. 

We call attention to the fact that at the time a clerk is drawing 
his lowest salary, he is also usually working the midnight tours, and 
these combined facts have caused many of them to resign. Young 
men especially despise night work. I think that is universal, and 
we recommend the time differential that has been mentioned hereu 
Now that differential may also attract older men to take night work 
on account of the short hours. 

In reference to overtime, we beUeve that it is necessary in order 
to prevent overtime and to compel the enforcement of the present 
eight-hour law and six-day week that overtime should be compenr 
sated for at the rate of time and a half, or compensatory time in 
discretion of the clerk. The compensatory time feature would abso- 
lutely compel the observance of the eight-hour law, because an office 
can no more permit the clerk to be off at some futin*e time than they 
could dispense with the services of that clerk for overtime — ^unless 
it was absolutely necessary — that is, if they had to let him off at some 
future time when they may need him. 

In respect to examinations, they are usually required every six 
months and there is no allowance made to post office clerks for the 
time that they must put in in study, nor is there anjr time allowed 
in which they take tne examination. The examination is ordered 
by the supervisor. The dav is set in our office and the clerk arranges 
his own hour and must take it on his own time before or after his 
re^lar torn* of duty. 

Mr. Bell. How much time is usuallv consumed in those examina- 
tions ? 

Mr. Br vr.DOCK. In Oklahoma there are two sections and about 700 
-^ ea *h section, and the time runs 25 miQutes on an average for 
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each of those examinations; 25 minutes for 700 cards in each exam- 
ination. 

We submit that employees of post offices should receive the same 
30 days' leave and 30 days' sick leave allowed departmental employees 
at Washington, D. C. 

We also ask the commission to consider the status of formei 
employees who may return to the service, in respect to salary and 
priority in the office, if any is to be recognized. At the present 
time that is left to each particular postmaster, I believe. 

We advocate a retirement law both for the betterment of the 
service and for the good of superannuated employees, based on a 
noncontributory plan, as any other plan may militate against em- 
ployees who may resign and leave the service. 

Li order to compel the same uniform construction of the postal 
laws and regulations throughout the country and to prevent unjust 
discrimination in the awarding of promotions, we suggest the crea- 
tion of an impartial board empowered to pass upon and finally settle 
all Questions submitted to it by the department, a postmaster or an 
employee, after proper hearing or trial. 

I want to read a quotation nere from the President, who states: 

That an employee whose life is hedged about by hard and unjust conditions which 
he did not create and over which he has no contro^, lacks that fine spirit of enthusiasm 
and volunteer effort which are the necessary ingredients to the great producing 
industries. 

Mr. Braddock submitted the following brief for the clerks of 
Oklahoma City: 

Brief Filed by Mr. E. K. Braddock. 

We, the clerks in the post office at Oklahoma City, Okla., submit the following in 
support of our petition attached hereto : 

1. There are about 75 regular clerks now employed in this office, four of whom 
were allowed the office during the past year. During the year, there were 37 resigna- 
tions from the clerk force, eight of them were in the sixth salary grade, four were 
"f^pecial clerks" and one held a supervisory position. Twenty-one expressed them- 
selves as having secured better positions. In February, there were eight resignations 
of clerks, in October, five, in November, four and in December, four. On April 30, 
four sixth-grade clerks left the service. It is impossible to learn the exact number of 
hours of overtime necessitated by these resignations, but it is fair to assume that 
overtime equalled or exceeded 8 hours per day for each resignation until the vacancy- 
was filled, and in some cases this estimate was greatly exceeded because of the lack 
of men possessing the requisite knowledge. 

2. During said year, examinations for applicants were held monthly and every 
inducement was offered in order to secure eligibles, but very few men took the exami- 
nations and consequently, it often happened that there were no eligibles on the 
substitute list and it was necessary to employ whatever uncertified help that could 
be obtained and many of these haa no intention of remaining permanently. 

3. After the act of Congress providing 60 cents per hour for substitutes, more than 
100 applicants took the next examination. It is evident that this rate, or even a 
higher rate for substitutes should be made permanent in order to draw the best class of 
employees into the service. The time served as a substitute is similar to time served 
as an apprentice in other lines of business with this added, a substitute works very 
irregular hours, day or night, and perhaps averages only a few hours per day, besides 
serving an imcertain length of time before a vacancy occurs in the regular force. 

4. Under the present law, a substitute's rate of pay is reduced to 40 cents per hour 
when he becomes a regular and already in this office. One man tendered his resigna- 
tion on the very day he received notice of his regular appoilitment. Th^s may have 
been merely a coincidence, but it is an argument in favor of an increased entrance 
salary equal to the present rate of pay of a substitute. Another patent fact is that on 
regular appointment, a substitute is far more valuable than when he first entered 
the office. It is also true that young men seek employment in a business that affords 
the best chance of rapid advancement in salary and it seems that automatic pror 
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tions of at leaflt $200 per year, making fewer salary grades than six, would go a long 
way in drawing into the service, competent young men who anticipate staying in 
the Government employ. It usually takes four or five years, including time served 
as a substitute, to make an efficient clerk and it should be poss^'ble to reach the maxi- 
mum salary grade within three or four years after regular appointment. 

5. The law of 1907 fixed the maximum salary of a clerk at |1,200 per year and there 
was no increase until July 1, 1918. In 1914, that maximum salary was less than a 
fair salary in view of changed conditions, and other employers recognized the fact 
and granted increases to their employees. The value of outside labor changed with 
the times and the purchasing power of the government clerk's salary was reduced 
accordingly. It followed that many either had to resign and start anew in another 
business or seek some additional employment and compensation to make up for the 
decline in the value of their salary and many of them are now using this means to 
make "ends meet. " 

6. In asking for an increase to at least 12,400 per year for the highest paid clerks, 
we have considered the matter in two ways and have reached about the same conclu- 
sion. A large* majority of clerks in the maximum salary pade are men with families 
dependent upon them for support. The average Amenclin family consists of five 
persons. The minimum annual expense of a family of five persons is nearly $2,300, 
according to Bureau of Labor estimate. Most estimates on the per cent of increase in 
living are based on the. period from 1914 to 1919. There was a small per cent of increase 
between 1910 and 1914. If we assume that $1,200 was a fair salary for a married man 
in 1910, and increase this salary in the same proportion as the cost of living has ad- 
vanced, we approach the Labor Bureau estimate. 

7. Since July 1, 1918, all automatic promotions have been suspended hy reason of 
of increases granted as a bonus. As a consequence, only clerks in the sixth salary 
grade have received the full benefit of the "bonus" plan, because all clerks now in 

'the fifth grade have lost one advancement in grade and all below the fifth grade have 
lost two advancements. 

8. Our understanding of the "special clerk" grade is that it was created in order 
to provide higher pay for expert clerks who had reached the maximum grade. The 
question as to when a clerk shall be considered an expert is uncertain and should be 
settled by law and not left to regulation or the opinion of postmasters, and all clerks 
who measure up to the standard so fixed ought to be entitled to promotion to "special 
clerk." A definite law in this regard would remove the chance of favoritism being 
shown in recoinmendatioiis for promotion to this grade. 

9. In a similar manner, in order to remove the chance of favoritism being shown, 
promotions to supervisory positions should be regulated by law, not left to regulation 
or the opinion of postmasters and their assistants. The qualifications required in 
such cases should be definitely and explicitly set forth in order to insure to a senior 
employee, in point of service, the prior right to a supervisory position recognized by 
the rules and regulations of the (ivil service, and no part of a senior clerk's record 
that is based on the private opinion of his superiors should be permitted to deprive 
him of promotion in his turn, except the disqualification be proven to the satisfac- 
tion of an impartial body. 

10. In order to prevent unjust demotion, reduction, suspension, or dismissal of all 
classes of employees, we submit the law should designate the offenses and the 
punishment of each and also should permit each accused employee a fair hearing or 
trial before an impartial body. 

11. At the very time a clerk is drawing the lowest salary, he is also usually work- 
ing on the midnight tour, and these combined facts often cause much dissatisfaction 
and a few resignations, about eight clerks having resigned from this tour in this office 
during the past year, and as a remedy we suggest that for work performed between 
the hours. of 6 p. m. one day and 6 a. m. of the next, usually considered night hours, 
45 minutes should be equivalent in time and pay to one hour of day work. 

12. In order to prevent overtime, except when absolutely necessary, we suggest 
allowance of either compensatory time if employee so elects, or time and a half com- 
puted on the basis of the actual working days in the particular month and excluding 
Sundavs. 

13. In our office examinations are required every six months and each preparation 
requires from 6 to 10 hours of study for the older men and a great deal more for new 
men on their first attempt. All clerks must do their studying before or after their 
tours of duty, on their own time, and the day on which the examination must be 
taken is assigned by the office and the examination is taken on the clerk's own time 
or after his tour of duty, and without pay. 

14. We submit that employees of post offices should receive the same 30 days' 
leave and 30 days' sick leave allowed departmental employees at Washington, D. C. 
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15. The status of former employees who may return to the service in respect to 
salary and priority on the office, if any, should be regulated by law and not left to 
regulation or 4;he opinion of poastmasters. 

16. We advocate a retirement law, both for the betterment of the service and for 
the good of superannuated employees based on a noncontributory plan, as any other 
plan would nulitate against employees who may resign from the service. 

17. In order to compel the same uniform construction of the Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations in all offices, and also to prevent unjust discrimination in the awarding of 
promotions, we suggest the creation of an Impartial body empowered to pass upon 
and finally settle all questions submitted to it by the department, or a postmaster, 
or an employee, after a hearing or trial. 

18. We believe that uncertified help should be authorized in all cases of necessity 
and before ChristmaB. 



Petition. 

k 

The petition of the clerks in the post office at Oklahoma City, in the State of Okla- 
homa, for themselves and all other similarly paid post-office employees in the Umted 
States who may care to join with them, resjfectfully represents: 

1. That largely because of the low salaries heretofore and now paid to post-office 
clerks and other employees and because larger salaries were, have been, and are offered 
in other lines of work, many competent and efficient clerks and other employees have 
quit and others will quit the Government eraploy to take up other work, and this has 
tended and will tend to greatly reduce the efficiencjr of the service, and it has neces- 
sitated and will necessitate much overtime for remaining employees. 

2. That also because of said low salaries only a very small per cent of desirable 
applicants and otherwise eligible persons, between 1914 and the date of the recent 
increases provided by law, made application for examinations, although examinations 
were held much more frequently than before 1914. 

3. That in order to attract desirable applicants and draw the best class of employees 
into the service permanently, each when chosen and placed on the substitute list for 
service, should be paid at a very high rate per hour for the reason that substitutes have 
uncertain and irregular tours of duty, uncertain and irregular number of hours of work 
per day and month, and an uncertain length of time to serve before securing an appoint- 
ment as a regular. 

4. That during the time served in the capacity of a substitute, said substitute learns 
more or less of the duties and work to which he may have been assigned and on regular 
appointment is usually fairly efficient and capable of performing a reasonable share 
of the lesser duties of the office, and in order to hold in the service the best and most 
efficient among them, a large entrance salary should be provided by law, with auto- 
matic promotions of at least $200 per year, thereby making fewer grades than the six 
now in force, so that the maximum salary may be reached as soon ajs an employee, 
through examinations or otherwise, learns and is able to perform an equal share of the 
duties and requirements of his or her position, the time required for the usual examinar 
tions and efficiency demanded being not more than three years excluding the time 
served as a substitute. 

5. That a lai^ majority of those post-office clerks and other similarly paid employ- 
ees who were, in 1914, and are now drawing the maximum salary provided by law, are 
men with families dependent upon them for support and the maximiun salary paid 
them in 19l4, to wit, |1,200 per year, was less than the fair value of the duties, study, 
knowledge and length of service required of them and was less than a fair salary for a 
man with dependents and was less than the highest salaries paid to employees outside 
the Government service at the time mentioned for lesser duties, knowledge, study, and 
length of service, and consequently a great many post-office clerks and other similarly 
paid employees were in normal prewar times ana still are compelled to do and perform 
various and divers iorms of work outside of their regular tours of duty for the purpose 
of increasing and properly augmenting their inadequate income. 

6. That because of prevailing high prices and in order that they may support them- 
selves and their dependents as nearly as possible according to their accustomed mode 
of living, the salaries of all clerks and other employees now in the maximum salary 
grade should be increased to not less than $2,400 per year, which amount is in the same 
proportion to the present cost of living that a fair salary in prewar times was to the 
then cost of living and no more than salaries now paid to employees outside the Govern- 
ment service for lesser duties, knowledge, study, and length of service, as will appear 
from various lists heretofore filed with your investigating committee. 

7. That for the same reasons the salaries of clerks and other employees in the various 
grades below the sixth salary grade should be increased in the same ratio and considera- 
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Hon should be given the fact that all clerks and employees in grades below said sixth 
salary grade would have received automatic promotions to higher salary gtades except 
for the suspension of all automatic promotions since July 1, 1918, by reason of increases 
granted them as a bonus. 

8. That the higher grade, now known as the special clerk grade, higher than the 
above maximum salary grade, should be retained by law and all clerks who have given 
one year's satisfactory service in the maximum salary grade should be made eligible 
for promotion to ''special clerk'' and the requirements to entitle an eligible to that 
higher gradeshould be fixed by law, not by regulation, and should be based on certain 
requisite knowledge, scheme study, examination, or great responsibility, and said 
requirements should be made as definite and explicit as possible in order to prevent 
favoritism and political preferment. 

9. That the appointment and choosing of supervisory employees should be regulated 
by law, not by regulation, and should be limited to employees in the maximum salary 
grade and ''sper^ial clerks" and same should be made most definite and explicit in 
order to prevent favoritism and political preferment and in order to insure to a senior 
employee in point of service, who has become entitled to and has reached the highest 
grade, the prior right to a supervisory position contemplated by the rules and regu- 
lations of the civil service. 

10. That the law, not a regulation, should set forth much inefficiency and the 
various offenses and acts of misconduct that would justify demotion to a lower and less 
desirable tour of duty, or demotion in rank, or reduction in salary, or suspension from 
duty, or dismissal from the Postal Service of all persons, and in order to insure absolute 
fairness an a:cu8ed employee should be notified in writing of the full and complete 
charges against him or her and, at his or her own request, should be entitled by law to 
a hearing and trial before an impartial body on said written charges, with a right to 
file a written reply and have the testimony of witnesses taken in writing, and in cases 
of acquittal, the erring postmaster should be made responsible for the lost time and 
pay, if any. 

11 . That newly appointed clerks in first and sec ond class offic es are, as soon as prac ti- 
cal, assigned to take their turns in the lowest and least desirable tours of duty, the 
midnight tours, and many of them resign on receiving this assignment, and in order to 
keep these young men in the service and also to possibly make night work attractive to 
older clerks, it is suggested that for all work performed by clerks and other employees 
between the hours of 6 p. m. of one day and 6 a. m. of the next, commonly known as 
night bom's, 45 minutes should be by law made equivalent in time and pay to one 
hour of day work. 

12. That the present law authorizing "overtime in cases of emergency" is vague, 
uncertain, easily ndsinterpreted, wrongly interpreted, and greatly abused, and in 
order to compel strict adherence to the intent and purpose of the present eight-hour 
law and six-aay week, there should be allowed bylaw for all overtime, either com- 
pensatory time within the next six days if employee so elects, or time and a half, 
computed on the basis of the actual working days in the particular month and exclud- 
ing Sundays; and for all work performed on Sundays and holidays, there should be 
allowed compensatory time as is now provided by law. 

13. That more than 50 per cent oi all clerks in first and second class offices are 
required to study ever-changing distribution schemes and pass satisfactory examina- 
tions on same at frequent intervals (every six months in Oklahoma City), and all the 
study and work necessary must be performed and the examination must be taken 
outside of the clerk's regular tour of duty, on his own time, without pay, and the law 
should make some allowance to all such clerks for this form of overtime and should 
also provide a uniform rule in respect to the interval between examinations. 

14. That the acts of Congress allowing 30 days' leave and 30 days' sick leave, with 
pay, to departmental employees at Washington, D. C, and others, should be extended 
to include post office clerks and other employees. 

15. That a definite law should be enacted concerning the status of former em- 
ployees who may desire to reenter the service within the one year allowed under the 
civil-service rules, particularly as to the salary to be paid such persons and their 
rights of priority in the office, if any priority is to be recognized. 

16. That many competent employees have given, are giving, and will give the best 
years of their life to the study and duties required in the Postal Service and when, 
after long, meritorious service such persons become unable to perform said duties or 
to secure other employment by reason of old age, they should be retired in such man- 
ner, and on such pay, as may be just and equitable, and a law ought to be enacted 
in this behalf, as well for the good of the service as for rewarding faithful service, 
which law should not be based on any contributory plan that may militate against 
persons who may resign and leave the service. 
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17. .^at the laws of Congress concerning post offices and employees and the Postal 
Regulations are not always construed alike by different postmaaters and are some- 
times construed wrongly by some postmasters and some officials of the Post Office 
Department, and it sometimes happens that an injured employee can secure no 
rehef in cases of misconstruction) wrongful interpretation, or unjust discrimination 
in the awarding of promotions, and therefore, in order to seciu*e the same fairness to 
all employees everywhere, and in order to compel uniform construction and interpre- 
tation by all postmasters and officials, and in order to prevent favoritism and unjust 
discrimination in the awarding of promotions, an impartial body should be desig- 
nated or created by law to hear and determine questions relating to the construction 
and interpretation of the Postal Laws and Regulations and to hear and determine 
disputed questions that may arise and to hear and determine the rights, if any, of 
senior employees to a promotion where unjust discrimination is charged, and said 
body should be authorized and compelled to make a full and complete Investigation 
of all such matters submitted to it in writing either by an official, or a postmaster, or 
an employee, and should be compelled to try all such cases on sworn affidavits or 
written questions and sworn answers, and should be compelled to make a written 
report of its findings and opinions, and have full power to make and enforce such 
orders as may be necessary to carry its said opinions into effect. 

18. That in cases of urgent necessity and at the time of the known emergency 
occurring before Chiistmas, uncertified help should be authorized by law, both for 
the good of llie service and in order to eliminate overtime during such strenuous 
perioHds in so far as possible. 

Wherefore, yoiu" petitioners pray for such relief as the Congress and President of 
the United States may consider just and proper. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. WiUiam Shippey. 

STATEMEHT OF MS. WILLIAM SHIPPET, HUTCHIHSOH, KAHS. 

Mr. Shippey. Mr. Chairman and members of the commission, I am 
sure that this is the greatest pleasure I have ever had in my Ufe, to 
appear before a commission representing the greatest body of men in 
the world, the United States Congress, and the pleasure is added to 
when I realize that I am appearing for a body ol my fellow workers. 

The first thing that I want to take up is overtime in our office. 
We have very excessive overtime in our office. I compiled this data 
for September and October. We had 15 clerks in our office, mostly 
in the city and mailing divisions, who drew pay for 36 hoiu^ in Sep- 
tember and 40 hours overtime in October. Three of those clerks m 
the month of September averaged 88 hours overtime apiece, one 
clerk working 111 hours overtime. In the month of October we had 
one clerk who worked 111 hours overtime, another who worked 117 
hours overtime, another who worked 76 hours overtime, making an 
average of 101 hours and 20 minutes per clerk of overtime. 

The Sunday law is violated in our office, and if I am any authority 
whatever, Congress gave us a law whereby they said that if we so 
chose, we might have one day of the following six for compensatory 
time, the foflowing six after the Sunday on which the time was 
worked, and also on the following 30 days after holiday overtime was 
worked. In our post office we have one man who for nine consecutive 
Sundays and holidays in the months of September and October 
worked an average oi 10 hours and 6 minutes. Can you tell me how 
it is possible for a man to compensate 10 hours and 6 minutes in one 
day, when 8 hours makes a working day? That seems to me to be 
a violation of the overtime law and a violation of the eight-hour law. 

As to our sanitary conditions it may be that the commission does 
not realize that sanitary conditions bear very much on this, but I 
believe they do. In our office the sanitary conditions are miserable. 

145191— 20— VOL 1, PT 10 3 
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All summer long, since last March, we have drunk water out of an 
open bucket which sat within 15 feet of a sack rack and within 20 
feet of a Mper-distributing case where the dust flew into the open 
bucket. We had a small piece of ice to put into that bucket in the 
morning and it was gone oy noon. The men who had to work the 
afternoon tour and night tour and early morning tour from 12 a. m. 
had no water at all except what came out of an open bucket. 

Four years ago the back door of our post office fell down. It has 
been down for lour years, and during that time they have advertised 
for bids, and because the bids were too high the door was not fixed. 
One letter carrier ruptured himself and the compensation commission 
paid him over a month's wages, paid for an operation in the hospital 
during that time, and yet the Government was unable to fix the back 
door because the bids were too high. They paid a clerk every Simday 
night from 9 p. m. un^til midnight to stay there because they couldn t 
lock the post office. [Laughter.! 

The department furnished us electric fans several years ago — ^I think 
something like eight years ago. They furnished electric fans because 
the office has a low ceiling and no ventilation and is a very hot build- 
ing. Those electric fans are rotting in the cellar because of a too-high 
electricity bill. The postmaster absolutely refused to allow those 
electric fans to be brought up, and we have to suffer under the heat of 
a low ceiling and no ventilation because of that condition. 

Another thing we have, Mr. Commissioner, in our office is that 
clerks are forced to do letter-carrier work, which I think is a violation 
of the law. We have a clerk in our office who works from midnight 
till 8 a. m. He is often taken and put out on a parcel-post wagon to 
deliver parcels because of a deficiency of substitute help. During the 
time that the Government groceries were in transit, which we all 
heard so much about. I was taken out of the office after my regular 
tour of duty and worked nine hours dehyering groceries. I was sent 
out with a grocery wagon to check groceries off, but instead I had to 
carry them into the house, because the fellows didn't know how to 
carry a sack of beans. I worked 17 houis one day deUvering gro- 
ceries, 14 hours the next day, and 12 hours the next. 

Mr. Bell. Do you happen to know what the receipts of your post 

office are ? 

Mr. Shippey. r think $198,000, but I would not make that as a 
certain statement. 

Seniority is disregarded entirely in our office. We have had no 
eligible Ust for months, although examinations are held and we have 
some male apphcants who take the examination and they always 
turn the job down. At the present time under the 60-cent rate we 
haven^t a substitute clerk in the office, not a man on the ehgible list. 
The last five appointees in the Hutchinson office have been appointed 
to dayUght positions because the men who are working in tne city 
division and the mailing division were too efficient to put on daylighl 
jobs. They had to have them where they could do case work. 

On Christmas day, the day that all men would like to have at least 
one hour with their families, I went to work at 3 a. m. and stood in 
front of a letter case for nine consecutive hours. That is a violation 
of the eight-hour law, because I shouldn't have worked but eight 
hours on a holiday anyway. Furthermore, I had nothing to eat in 
those nine hours. I stood right in one position in front of a letter 
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I think, Mr. Commissioner, that we ought to be allowed a little 
time for scheme study. Our citv division reports to me that they 
have an average of 95 changes of address per day, and they are ex- 
pected to keep up on those changes of address, yet they haven^t 
a minute's time to study, and if the public kicks because oi the serv- 
ice they are asked why they don't know the orders, yet when they 
are working the amount of overtime that they are it seems to me that, 
it is impossible; it is beyond human endurance to study these things 
and keep up on them. 

Our maihng clerks — ^you have heard lots about that and about the 
schemes that they have to learn, and they are in the same condition. 

Just one other thing that I would like to speak of. The idea has 
been carried — ^I have noticed it in several of the meetings — that small 
cities are not hit by the high cost of living the same as the large 
ones. There is just one thing I would like to say, that Hutchinson 
is located at the gateway of the greatest wheat center in the world; 
that the Hutchinson Board of Trade reports that they handled more 
cars of wheat last week than any city in the United States except 
one. They handled more cars oi wheat than the Chicago Board of 
Trade; this wheat actually went through the city of Hutchinson/ 
That city is a floiu'ing-mill center and yet we pay 25 cents a sack 
more for jBour than I can buy Hutchinson flour for in Kansas City, 
Mo, 

I believe, Mr. Commissioner, that is all, and I thank you. 

Mr. Shippey submitted the following brief for the postal employees 
of Dodge Cfity, Kans. : 

Bbhsf Filed by Mr. Wm: Shifphy. 

The undersigned employees of the Dodge City post office respectfully submit the 
following uiformation for your consideration and guidance in the matter of a reclassi- 
fication of postal salaries. 

DETERIORATION OF SERVICE. 

A. It is our honest opinion that the Postal Service has shown a marked degree of 
deterioration durino; the last five years and in proof of this statement we respectfully 
invite your attention to the ever-increasing number of complaints made by the public 
at Is^e, the imfavorable criticism of the press, and the number of pieces of mail mis- 
delivered or lost in transit. That this situation reflects with discredit upon the em- 
ployees in the service is 'a matter of vital concern to us and we beg that the com* 
mission will use its best efforts toward restoring the service to its former standard. 

ALLEGED CAUSES THEREOF. 

B. We assign the following reasons as the probable and logical causes of the afore- 
Baid deterioration in service: 

(1) The increasing number of resignations from the Postal Service, especially 
within the last two years. See following table of resignations yearly covering period 
of last five years: 

Resignations from postal service^ Dodge City, Kans, 1915 to 1919, inclusive. 



Year. 


Name. 


Position held. 


Cause. 


1915 


SWUington 

Meairs 


Clerk 


To enter bu^ness. 


1917 


do 


For better wages. 


1917 


Griffin 


Substitute clerk... 
Clerk 


Do. 


1918 


Anlprjon 


Better position. 


1918 


Hatan 


do 


Do. 


1919 


Clark 


do.. 


Married. 


1919 


Gray 


Carrier 


Entered college. 


1919.. 


Fi3, iing 


Clerk 


Better po<ation. 


1919 


Potts 


Caaricr (railroad). . 


Dissatisfied. 
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LITTLE PROSPECT OF ADVANCEMENT. 

(2) The prospects of advancement to the supervisory grades or of learning anything 
^hich might be of advantage to one in any other line of work is practically nil. The 
practice of filling postmaster positions through political appointment leaves the 
worker in the ranks without hope so far as bettering his position socially or financially 
is concerned. 

OFFICES OF TIMES UN8ANITABT. 

(3) The imsanitary conditions of many ofiSces throughout the country result in 
shipshod methods and a lowering of the morale of the force. In ^s particular office 
there is but one toilet for the use of both male and female employees. As there are 
practically 17 employees at this point, we consider the toilet facilities inadequate. 
The water pipe from which we ootain our supply of drinJing water passes so near 
the furnace tne water is rendered unfit for dnnlong purposes during those months 
in which the furnace is in use. 

OVERTIME WORKED AT LESS THAN REGULAR RATE OF PAY. 

(4) The practice of paying for overtime at less than the regular rate of pay does not 
tend to increase the efficiency of the man working same, nor does it offer any induce- 
ment to better workmanship. The overtime worked by a number of employees in 
this office during the last fiscal year was excessive, although necessary. This over- 
time affects principally those employed on city distribution and despatching shift. 
Four men hold this position, which consists oi working incoming and despatching 
outgoing mail. These men take turn about working Sunday, two men being required 
on each Sunday, and on accoimt of having no substitute competent to mindle the 
work, they are deprived of taking their compensatory time off for same. The result is 
overtime for which they are paid at the rate of their regular salary divided by the num- 
ber of days in the month in which the work is performed. We leel that since Sunday 
and holiday work is accounted overtime that we have a 26-day month. If such is the 
case, why is our salary divided by the total number of days in the month instead of 
26 in order to establish the overtime rate? The following table shows the number of 
hours overtime worked by various employees during the &st year, for which such pay 
was accepted, the amount received as pay therefor, and the reg^ar rate of pay per 
month exclusive of Sundays and holidays: 



t 






Regular 
pay per 


Clerk 


Number 

hours 
overtime. 


Amount 


30-day 
month. 




received. 


exchiaive 
of Sundays 








and 




. 




holiday s. 


Gilbert 


350 


1156.07 


S108. 33 


School 


242 
243 

88 


107.97 
91.68 
29.79 


108.33 


Garver % 1 


91.67 


Hargis 


83.33 







OVER 100 PER CENT INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING. 

C. (1) The following table of increases in price of various articles in the grocery 
line was furnished us by the Drake Grocery Co., of Dodge City, Kans.: 



Flour per sack. . 

Potatoes per bushel. . 

Sugar per hundredweight. . 

Steak : . .per pound. . 

Beans do 



1914 


1919 


11.25 


13.00 


1.00 


2.60 


4.85 


12.50 


.20 


.35 


.OH 


.15 



Sirup per gallon. 

Soap per bar. 

Lard per pound. 

Coffee do. . . 

Rice do... 



1914 



10.45 
.04i 
.15 
.35 
.08i 



1919 



SI. 00 
.08i 
.40 
.60 
.20 
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(2) In the year 1914 a house of five rooms, bath, furnace, and in a favorable location 
could be rented for $16 per month. To-day the same house will rent for $30 or $35. 

(3) An increase in taxes on personal property and real estate have recently gone 
into effect. The increase being at the rate of $7.15 per thousand. The tax rate per 
thousand in 1918 was $22.85 and for 1919 is $30. 

(4) A letter filed with the commission from the largest dry goods house in this part 
of the country shows that the price of various necessary articles of clothing have 
increased in price over 75 per cent in the last four years. 

(5) The following is a qopy of expenditures from September 1, 1916, to September 
1, 1919, inclusive, all taken from an itemized account kept by Olney T. Morgan, 
rural carrier No. 1, on 28.4 mile route. 

First year expense per month $26. 05 

Second year expense per month 35. 98 

Third year expense per month • 47. 54 

Total 108. 57 

Average per year 36. 19 

Total investment 575. 00 

Depreciation per year per cent. . 20 

Interest per year on investment 28. 06 

D. That the wages paid postal employees do not compare favorably with the wages 
paid labor in other lines of industry is shown by the following table, which sets fortii 
the increase in wages in various lines since 1914: 



Bricklayers per hour. . 

Carpenters do 

Commoii labor do 

Farm labor per month . . 

Ice deli verymen per day . . 

Madunists per hour. . 



1914 


1 
1919 


10.50 


11.00 


.40 


.75 


.35 


.50 


35.00 


65.00 


2.00 


4.80 


.50 


1.25 



Plasterers per hour. 

Pliunbers do. . . 

Railroad clerks. . .per month . 

Railroad trackmen do. . . 

Postal clerks do. . . 



1914 



1916 



10.50 


SI. 00 


.50 


1.25 


50.00 


117.00 


50.00 


95.00 


66.66 


83.33 



SUMMARY. 

After considering the inlprmation outlined above, it is our opinion that the Postal 
Service has shown a marked degree of inefficiency for the reason that a great number 
of employees have resigned on account of low wages and few prospects of bettering 
their condition by remaining in the service. The department is finding it difficult 
to fill the places made vacant bjr the resignations of experienced men on account of 
the salariels paid not being sufficient to attract the more capable class of applicants, 
and the future chances oi promotion not attracting the more ambitious ones. The 
employees still remaining in the service are finding it more and more difficult to main- 
tain the efficiency standard expected of the Postal Service on account of the large 
numbers of inexperienced men coming into the service who remain but a short time 
and have no real interest in the work. We wish to call especial attention to the pro- 
portionately large numbers of school teachers who used to look to the Postal Service 
as a means of bettering their condition. Within the last few years there has been a 
very noticeable lack of such applicants for examination. To sum the whole matter 
up, the Postal Service no longer attracts the proper kind of men for the reason that 
omer industries are offering greater inducements in the way of wages and opportu- 
nities for advancement in lines that permit of a greater degree of personal fre^om in 
thought, action, and politics. 

In order to eliminate the more glaring of the above defects, we b^ to call your 
attention to the following recommendations, which we believe would make the posi- 
tion of the |)ostal employee a tolerable one and result in bringing a more capable 
class of men into the service: 

BECOMMENDATIONS . 

1. All positions of postmaster to be filled through examination conducted under 
strict civil-service regulations. No applicant to be admitted to examination without 
having at least five years* previous satisfactory employment in the Postal Service. 

2. Pay at a rate of 50 per cent above rate now in effect. 

3. Such increase to be retroactive to July 1, 1919. 
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4. Pay at a rate of time and one-half for all overtime. Overtime to be limited to 
emergencies only. Emergency to be recognized upon joint declaration of postmaster 
and a representative of the employees affected. 

5. Thirty days' sick leave on half pay. Employee to furnish certificate of such 
sickness signed by a reputable physician. 

6. A time differential between day and night work of 15 minutes per hour. All 
work performed before 7 a. m. or after 6 p. m. to be considered as nignt work. 

7. Exemption of window clerks from passing State scheme examinations and ad 
examination of Postal Laws and Regulations to be substituted therefor. 

. 8. All scheme study to be considered office work and time of! allowed therefor. 

9. Passage of Lehlbach-Sterling retirement bill. 

10. Establishment of a court of appeals and grievances to which the employee may 
take his case and find justice. 

11. Uniforms to be furnished city carriers who shall be compelled to wear same 
while on duty. 

12. Local seniority system adopted. Carriers to be eligible to clerical positions, 
subject to seniority and efficiency rating. 

13. More attention given to sanitary conditions in workrooms. 

14. No further employment of noncertified substitutes. 

15. Installation of time clocks in all first and second offices which are not now so 
equipped. 

16. Rural carriers to be allowed a reasonable amount toward the upkeep and expense 
of their vehicle and equipment. 

17. Recognition of the National Federation of Postal Employees, and the right of 
collective bargaining. 

G. A. Gilbert, 
Lester H. Schoof, 
LiLLiE A. Wells, 

Committee. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. W. H, McGrew, of Topeka, 
Kans. 

STATEMENT OF ME. W. H. McGEEW, TOPEKA, KANS. 

Mr. McGrew. Mr. Commissioner and fellow clerks, I will make 
my remarks as short as possible. I realize that most of the things 
that I will say, and probably most the things that have been said 
before me to-day, this commission has heard before, and I will 
confine myself principally to the conditions in the Topeka office. 

We pride ourselves in the Topeka office that we have one of the 
best conducted offices in the country, but at that, Mr. Commissioner, 
we have a great deal of overtime to work and we are in a condition 
at the present time that if one specialized scheme man in the office 
lays on we are stuck, and we are quite frequently stuck anyway. 
This condition is brought about on account of the low salary con- 
dition existing. Topeka is a railroad town and we all know the 
aviation in s«3aries of railroad employees. The railroad employees 
in Topeka have had their salaries increased anywhere from 100 to 
200 per cent. The employees in the Santa Fe shops when postal 
employees were receiving $100 a month were receiving $75; now with 
those same postal employees working for $1,650 per year those same 
men that were receiving $75 a month when we were receiving $100, 
are now receiving from $175 to $225 a month, and under those con- 
ditions vou will readily see that we don't get the hel|) that we should 
get, and the help that we do get, in a great many instances, is not 
nearly as efficient as the help that we originally got. 

The finance clerk of the Topeka post office told me yesterday that 
during the quarter just ended, with about 45 clerks working, our 
overtime pay amounted to about $1,200, and I know of clerks in the 
Toneka office that for one check, two weeks, have drawn as high 
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as $25 and $26 overtime pay; and this, Mr. Commissioner, is not 
because they particularly want to work the overtime, but because 
they absolutely have to have the money. We have one man in 
particular in our office that does perhaps as much or more heavy 
work than any laborer that works on the streets of Kansas City, 
who is required to work overtime every day that he works. He comes 
to work at 10 o'clock in the morning and works until 12.30 and eats 
his dmner. He comes back to work an hour later, at 1.30, and 
sometimes works until 11 o'clock at night, and in that length of time 
his department has handled over 40 toi^ of ^econd*class matter and 
he has handled most of it himself. This man has repeatedly asked 
for help and has been told that they can't get it. 

Mr. Bell. What is his pay ? 

Mr. McGrew. He is a $1,650 man. He essentially has to be a 
scheme man, because he handles the out-going mail to the trains 
that come from the publishers. A great deal of that, as you prob- 
ably know, is made up direct to towns. Jle has to have a working 
knowledge of practically all the towns in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska, a great many of those in Colorado, California, New 
Mexico and Texas, in order to be able to deliver that mail. He 
has to do this scheme study just the same as the rest of us after he 
has worked that hard and worked those long hours. 

Mr. Bell. What reason has been assigned for not furnishing 
him help, do you know ? 

Mr. McGbew. The reason is, I suppose, that the help can't be 
obtained. The help is not to be had that is efficient enough to do 
his work. 

Mr. Bell. Is there an eligible register there for the clerical force ? 

Mr. McGrew. I have been told that the register is exhausted at 
the present time. I know we are working at least one auxiliary in 
the office at the present time. In the Topeka mailing room we 
have about, including supervisors, 25 clerlsB working. Of the 25 
clerks working, includmg supervisors, there is one man that has what 
you might call '^natural" hours all the time. That would be between — 
weU, six in the morning and six in the evening. He is our foreman 
and goes to work at 6.45. We have two men that alternate. They 
work natural hours part of the time. 

One of them is our assistant superintendent, who goes to work at 
6.30 in the morning one week, but the next week he goes to work 
at 1.30. in the afternoon. The other is a distributor who works 
three months, goes to work at nine in the morning for the first three 
months, but the next three months he goes to work in the afternoon. 
For that reason we claim we should have a time differential on 
night work, because I know that in the Topeka office, and probablv 
every other office in the country, there is a great deal of night work 
performed that is unnecessary. We work men after six o clock in 
the evening on circular mail, and on second-class mail, monthly 
papers, men are required to work that class of mail after six o'clock 
m the evening, which could just as well be laid over until the next 
morning. 

Our work frequently acciunulates on us at the present time. 
While three or four years ago we used to think it was a very bad 
precedent if we allowed any mail to lay over from midnight until 
the next morning. Yesterday forenoon I finished up workmg some 
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mail in the Topeka office that was brought in a week i^o to-day, and 
although I win state that that condition does not exist very often, 
it is frequently the case that mail lies there from Saturday until 
Monday, and sometimes Tuesday. 

There is one other thine that I want to mention and that is 
seniority. We of the Topexa office feel that seniority rights should 
count for the better positions in the office. We have at the present 
time at least five lady clerks in the office that have been in there 
less than two years, and there are none of them that go to work 
earUer than eight o'clock in the morning or later than nine o'clock 
in the morning, and those employees have been in the service less 
than two years while there are employees that have been in the 
service for twenty years and are doins ni^ht work. 

The overtime is our particular trouble m the Topeka office at the 
present time, and I would hke to suggest that tne best cure for 
overtime would be time off in Ueu thereof. But if we can get an ade- 
quate salary, which I should say would be from $1,800 to $2,400 — 
and another thing right on that subject, I don't beheve that it is 
necessary for a clerk to work six years from the time be begins until 
he eets to his maximum salary. In the trades a man learns his trade 
in tnree years, and the post-office clerk if he doesn't become efficient in 
three years will never become efficient as long as he lives [applause]; 
and there is no reason why he should be required to work six years 
before he gets to the maximum salary. 

In our scheme study we have in the Topeka office, all of us that 
master schemes have two States on general scheme, which means 
about three thousand to four thousand offices to handle, and it re- 
quires — ^we are required to take examinations at least once a year, and 
it wiQ take any man, even if he has been going over that, it will take 
him from two to three hours a day for at least six weeks to set the 
knowledge necessary to pass that examination, and we should have 
time off to do that, because there are other clerks in the office that are 
receiving the same amount of money that we do and have natural 
hours — ^nearly all the scheme clerks have to work unnatural hours — 
that have natural hours and don't have anything in the shape of 
scheme study after they leave the office; when they leave the office 
they are free; and for tnat reason, Mr. Commissioner, we should have 
time off. 

Mr. Bell. We are much obUged to you, Mr. McGrew. The next 
speaker is Mr. R. E. Milan, of San Antonio, Tex. 

STATEMENT OF MB. B. £. MILAN/ SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Mr. Milan. Mr. Commissioner, fellow workers: I shall be very brief 
in my remarks. I want to emphasize some other remarks that have 
been made, and I will confine most of what I shall say to our local 
office. 

When an applicant takes a civil-service examination for post-office 
clerk and is appointed a substitute, he has no fixed time to serve before 
being made a regular clerk, neither has he any fixed salary. He may 
work one hour a day or one hour a week, or one hour a month; con- 
sequently a man of mature years with a family — it doesn't look attrac- 
tive to him and that class of men do not enter the service. As a rule 
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the most of our male applicants and clerks are boys of immature years 
who do not take much responsibility. Many of them are in knicker- 
bockers; some of them are school students who work after school 
hours. 

Our office at San Antonio was crowded 10 years ago. Since that 
time the receipts have increased 300 per cent. We still have the same 
work room. Often during the rush periods and the rush hours clerks 
coming to and from work have to wade through, step over, and even 
step on piles of mail in order to get in and out of the office. The rural 
carrierd and city carriers are crowded off down in the basement in the 
junk room and in the boiler room. The lady clerks have a small room 
that has an outside window that opens onto a loading room — ^no direct 
outside window. This room serves as a toilet and cloak room, and 
also serves as their lunch room, unless they are allowed to eat their 
lunch in the work rooms. As a rule most of them go outside or go 
home. 

Mr. Bell. When was that building erected down there, Mr. 
Milan? 

Mr. Mn.AN. The last addition was built about 11 years ago. We 
have the most unique post-office building I have ever seen. It repre- 
sents an old Spanish fort of about the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
It has a large watch tower extending way up. Two years ago some of 
those stones needed replacing, and they spent several thousand dollars 
in replacing a few of them, but for the last 10 years we have not been 
able to have any addition built to our work room. This crowded 
condition seriously hampers the proper handling of the m il. 

As to hours of duty, over 55 per cent of our clerks either begin or 
finish their tour between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. In one 
division alone, one of the distributing divisions, out of 38 clerks, three 
of them work daylight hours; the other 35 work all of their tour, or 
begin or finish it, between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6. a. m. 

Now, the effect of night *work on the clerks is very obvious. A man 
with a family likes to be at home with his family in the evening; a 
young man ukes to be out in the evening, consequently no one Bkes 
the night work. We think considerable of this night work could be 
eliminated. One waj, I think, that it could be eliminated without 
any serious hampemmg of the service would be to take circular mail 
and catalogues mailed in the evening and allow them to lay over until 
the next day. We have one large firm that mails circulars late in the 
evening, sometimes 100,000 at a time, and when he mails them he tells 
us that he is not in a hurry about them going out — to let thena wait 
until the next morning — ^but sometimes even then we are compelled 
to work them up at night and stay overtime and work them up. 

Now in the building trades, practically all of the trades in that 
town, there is a differential for mght work, in every one of them that 
I have investigated. 

Now as to overtijne — I believe that has been touched on pretty 
well, but I would like to emphasize that our overtime we are not 
paid the proper rates for. It should be at least 20 per cent greater 
than it is, and to penalize overtime xnake it time and a half, and I 
think that 'Will almost eliminate overtime. A man c^n do practically 
as much work in eight hours as he can in ten or eleven or twelve. 
When a clerk goes on duty and knows he has got a twelve-hour shift, 
he times himself so that he can stand twelve hours' work. If he works 
at top speed the whole twelve hours, he would not be a clerk very long. 
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Now as to scheme study, we throw the State of Texas. It has 
ap proximately 3,000 offices. It takes considerahle time to learn tliis. 
We have to mow — ^in the mailing division they have to know where 
every office in the State is. We have to make it up into R. P. 0.'s> 
We make it up, say, in ones, twos, and threes for the R. P. O. clerks. 
We have to know the schedule of the trains, what is the first train 
that will reach this place. There are several thousand facts that 
have to be memorized, and this scheme study falls on a class of work- 
ers, as a rule, that are in the distributing section, and they are also 
hit very heavy with night work. I don't think we can ever have an 
efficient mail service until something is done to reUeve the distribut- 
ing sections, because they are hit hard with the scheme study and the 
night Work. 

As to wages, labor in our town is probably cheaper than in any 
place in the State — ^probably any place in the United States. We 
have a large amount of Mexican labor that comes from Mexico. They 
<;an't speak any English, and consequently labor is considered cheap. 
Last year the cotton pickers received $2.50 a day, and a number of 
them would earn $10 or more a day. 

Mr. Bell. Two dollars and fifty cents a day, or $2.50 a hundred ? 

Mr. Milan. I should say $2.50 a hundred. A good cotton picker 
will pick 400 pounds a day. Many of them pick more than that, and 
those Mexican peons earn $10 a day, which is more than twice the 
amount of salary of a post-office clerk. 

The building trades of San Antonio, their scale ranges from $6 to 
$8 a day. They get time and a half for overtime and double time 
for holidays and. Sundays. 

For a five-year period the receipts of our office increased 154 per 
cent. The number of clerks increased during that same period 56 
per cent. In other words, the work increased approximately three 
times as fast as the number of clerks. 

Mr. Milan submitted the following paper: 

Brief filed by Mr. R. E. Milan. 

Our poet office at San Antonio, Tex., was crowded 10 years ago; although the receipts 
have increased over 300 per cent during this same time, we nave no additional floor 
space. Sometimes during the rush hours and the busy season clerks are compelled 
to wade through, jump over, and even step on sacks of mail, getting in and out to 
work. The rural and city carriers have been crowded off down into the boiler and 
junk room in the basement. 

The congested condition of our office causes unnecessary work, hampers efficient 
service, and is responsible for many cases of sore throat and colds which are very 
common. 

Fifty-five per cent of our clerks either begin or finish their work between the hours 
of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. Their hours are as follows: 12.30 p. iSi. to 8.30 p. m., 4 p. m. to 
midnight, 6.p. m. to 2 a. m., 10 p. m. to 6 a. m., 11 p. m. to 7 a. m. The distributing 
and register clerks have the greatest amount of night work, in one distributing section 
there are three-day tours and thirty-five night. We think a differential in pay for 
night work would be but fair. 

Night work is antagonistic to the laws of health and nature, it breaks up the home 
life and thrusts the responsibility of the home on the wife, it causes additional expense 
in the way of extra, irregular meals, light, fuel, etc. 

We think some of the night work could be eliminated without any serious detriment 
to the service. We suggest circulars, catalogues, etc., mailed late in the evening be 
held over for the day tour, and more effort advising big firms to mail early. 

Clerks in the distributing section have a considerable amount of extra work such as 
scheme study, correcting scheme, throwing examinations, etc., which is done on the 
clerk's own time; this extra work varies from one to four weeks during the year. We 
think it but fair that some consideration be given this matter. 
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According to Dun and Bradstreet, the cost of living hajs increased 131 per cent 
since the World War b^an; counting the war bonus, clerks in the lowest grades now 
receive a 50 per cent increase, while clerks in the highest giade, receive a 29 per cent 
increase. 

Clerks in the lowest grades receive $3.33 per day; clerks in the highest grade receive 
$4.58 per day. The scale of wa§es paid in the building trades at San Antonio, Tex., 
ranges from $6 to $8 per dav, with time and a half for overtime and double time on 
Sunday and holidays. Unskilled labor in our vicinity earned from $5 to $10 per day in 
the cotton fields picking cotton this fall. 

During the fiscal year ending July 1, 1919, we had 14 resignations from our off ce, 
representing a 14 per cent labor turnover. During. this same pericd, the Standard 
Oil Co. claims to have had less than a 2 per cent lalaor turnover. Half of our resig- 
nations were from clerks in the highest grade, who were the most experienced, expert 
workers in the office. 

A number of clerks are forced to follow outside employment working before and after 
their hours of duty at the post office, in order to support their ^imilies; they do manual 
labor, clerk in stores, in fact do most any kind oi work they can find. Some clerk's 
wives are forced, through necessity, to work, leaving the children at home to rustle 
for themselves; some postal workers are forced to take their children out of school 
in order that they too may help earn bread ; many of us are forced to go in debt in order 
to supply our families with the necessities. Debt is a cancer that eats the heart out 
of a worker. Our families see others enjoying little comforts that they are deprived 
of, that they feel that they are entitled to. Pay day is our melancholy day. We try 
to make it cover the high cost of living, but it can't be done. 

From July 1, 1914 to July 1, 1919, the receipts of our office increased 154 per cent, 
during that same time the number of employees increased 56 per cent, the work 
increased nearly three times as fast as the number of employees increased during this 
five-year period, but we do not mind lots of work and can put up with most any con- 
dition, if we are only allowed a salary that will enable us to support our families as we 
feet they are entitled. 

The postal worker has a record during the war that is excelled by none, yet the 
public generally do not fully realize it. Many of our trained workers went into the 
great Army and Navy, thus reducing the number left. 

Practically every department at Washington had unusual duties to perform, and 
they dumped tons and tons of their work on b;ur shoulders, when we were already 
heavy loaded. When the Treasury Department floated the five great loans, when the 
draft act was put into operation, when it became necessary to distribute war revenue 
stamps, when the campaign for food concervation was entered upon, etc., they all 
asked the Postal Department to assist them, as we were the only Government organiza- 
tion that could easily reach each individual. 

They unloaded tons and tons of propaganda on the postal worker, realizing the postal 
workers could distribute it quicker than any other Government organization. Gentle- 
men, the postal workers stood by their guns, no task was too big, no matter how tired 
or how late into the night it took him. 

We come before you to-day with a clean record and a heavy burden — the burden 
of an inadequate salary— but we feel when our cause is weighed in the balance it 
will not be found wanting. 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Maurice Foster is next on the list. 

STATEMENT OF MR. MAURICE FOSTER, CLINTON, OKLA. 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman , fellow workers, I am here as a repre- 
sentative of the clerks of second-class offices. I note that your 
hearings have been conducted in the larger cities of the coimtry, and 
as has been the case here this afternoon, by far the greater part of 
the testimony has been riven by the first-class offices. Now it is 
not our purpose to knock on their claims to a salary raise. We 
don't want to pull them down with us, but we would like to be put 
up with them. No doubt you have been impressed with the large 
amount of business which is done by the larger cities, but we call 
upon you not to overlook the fact that the hundreds of the second- 
class offices dotted all over the United States are carrying the same 
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service to the people served by them. There is no service performed by 
first-class offices which is not also performed by second-class offices; 
nothing from the canceling of the stamps to the registration of alien 
enemies and the selling of groceries. 

Mr. Bell. It is just merely a difterence in the volume of business ? 

Mr. Foster. Merely a difference in the volume of business. 

Briefly, our grievance is that we are receiving $100 a year less salaiy 
than *cierks in first-class offices. We have been for a long time, and 
are still, in that position. We believe that the clerks in first-cla^s 
offices themselves have recognized the justice of our claim and have 
not asked for any distinction in salaries. However, they have not 
been receiving the same, and our contention is that we should receive 
the same, and we ask that in any classification of salaries and grades 
which Congress may see fit to enact, that we be given the same classi- 
fication in salaries as clerks in first-class offices. 

We believe that Congress indorsed that by the adoption of the 
temporary reclassification law of 1918, which became a law July 2, 
1918, in which the salaries of post-office clerks were made from $1,000 
to $1,500, and no difference was made in the salaries of those offices. 
However, provision was made that the salary of a post-office clerk 
should not be increased more than $200 during the fiscal year, and as 
a result of that the clerks in the highest grades in second-class offices 
who had been receiving $1,100, then received $1,300, and clerks in 
first-class offices then received $1,400 — those in the highest grades — 
and after July 1, 1919, with the automatic promotions the clerks in 
first-class offices, I believe, received $1,500, while the clerks in second- 
class offices received $1,400. 

We think we have to* work just as hard; that the entrance require- 
ments are just the same, and that we are just as competent. There 
is this difference in the organization of first and second class offices; 
in a first-class office the work is specialized. There is a division of 
duties. There a clerk has only one special line of work to perform — 
I think that is true in most cases — and we don't deny that he be- 
comes an expert in his line, and perhaps reaches a degree of efficiency 
which is seldom reached in that fine by a clerk in a second-class office. 
However, that is not the case in second-class offices. It is necessary 
that each clerk be able to do a number of different kinds of work. 
His every day duties require it. He must know how to dispatch 
mail and stuay the schemes and know city distribution; he must 
understand the selUng of stamps and stamped papers, and must 
know the money-order system, the registrv svstem; he must be an 
obliging window. clerk and know how to deal courteously with the 
public; he must be able to handle matters of loss and damage and 
claims for adjustment. It might be almost amusing to clerks in 
first-class offices to know just what my duties are, but at sometime 
or other during the year, on account of clerks being away" on vaca- 
tion or absent for other reasons, I have to relieve everv clerk in the 
office. My case is typical, I think, of clerks in secona-class offices, 
and there is no branch of the service but what I am required to keep 
familiar with. I even at times have to relieve the postmaster or 
assistant postmaster, inasmuch as they do clerical work. There is 
no line of work done in the post office that I am not required to keep 
famihar with. All of this requires time and study, much of which 
is done outside of working hours. We have to read every order that 
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is issued by the department affecting the service; we must study the 
postal laws and regulations, and we think that we should be com- 
pensated equally with clerks in first-class offices. 
Mr. Foster submitted the following paper: 

Statement Filed Bt Mr. Maurice Foster. 

The poet-office clerks of the seventh congressional district of Oklahoma are fully 
aware that your honorable body has already received much information relating to 
the salaries and living expenses of post-office clerks. We therefore deem it unneces- 
sary to again call your attention to the high cost of living. However, we have a 
special claim to present in the matter of salary adjustment. 

In this district there are no first-class poet offices. This body is composed entirely 
of second-class offices. It is for the clerks in the second-class offices mat we desire 
to speak. We wish to call your attention to the fact that clerks in first-class offices 
have for a long time and are still receiving $100 more per year than clerks in second- 
class ofiSces. Under the salary law of 1907 as amendea in 1913 clerks in second-class 
offices entered the service at a salary of $800 and could be promoted to a salary of 
of $1,100. Clerks in first-class offices entered the service at the same salarv as those 
in the second-class offices but could be promoted to a salary of $1,200. Under the 
temporary reclassification which became a law J\ily 2, 1918, clerks in both first and 
second-class offices entered the service at $1,000 and could be promoted successively 
to the $1,500 grade. However, provision was made that the salary of the clerk should 
not be increased more than $200 in the fiscal year. As a result of this clerks in the 
highest grade in second-class offices who had been receiving $1,100 then received 
$1,300 and clerks in the highest pn^e in first-class offices who had been receiving 
$l,20(^"then received $1,400. This law was continued in effect for the year ending 
June 30, 1920 and with the automatic promotions provided for the salary of clerks in 
sectaldrclass offices after Jul^^ 1, 1919, was $1,400 and the salary of clerks in first-class 
offiees was $1,500. We admit that under tibie terms of this law clerks in second-class 
offices would ultimately receive the same as clerks in the first-class offices and we 
believe that in the adoption of this schedule of salaries Confess has indicated that it 
felt that there should oe no difference in ^e salaries of clerks in first and second- 
class o&c&B. However, the law has not yet resulted in their receiving the same. 

We have read some of the statements wmch have been submitted to the commission, 
showing the appalling amount of business transacted by the post offices in some of the 
larger cities. We hope, however, that you will not overlook the fact that the second 
class ofi&cee are performing the same service to the smaller cities of the country. There 
is no line of work performed in first class offices from the canceling of postage stamps 
to the registration of alien enemies and the selling of groceries which is not performed 
in second class offices. 

While the general duties of the clerks are the same, we believe that our work is just 
as arduous as in first class offices. We believe that the work in second class offices 
requires even a broader knowledge of Postal Laws and Regulations than in first class 
offices. In first class offices there is a division of duties which can not be wholly 
carried out in second class offices. The clerk in the first class offices specializes in 
one line of work. It is not denied that he becomes an expert in his work and reaches 
a degree of efficiency which perhaps is seldom attained by a clerk in another assign- 
ment. Not BO in the second class office where a clerk must be able to perform several 
different kinds of work. His everyday work includes various duties and because 
of the fact that he is often called upon to relieve another clerk who is away on vacation 
or absent for other reasons he must be prepared to do every and any kind of work 
done in a post office. He must study schemes and be able to dispatch mail. He 
must know the city distribution. He must know how to deal courteously with the 
public — ^must be an obliging window clerk; he must be able to attend to a consider- 
able amount of correspondence; and must have some knowledge of accounts. He is 
required to familiarize himself with the registry and money-order systems. In fact, 
he must know every branch' of the service and must read all orders issued by the 
department. All this requires a close application to duty and a large amount of study, 
much of which is done outside of working hours. 

As to the cost of living, we are confident there is no material difference. The 
rising costs of all the- necessities of life affects the cities and towns alike. While the 
people of the smaller cities are closer to the farm and can buy farm produce cheaper 
than in the cities. On the other hand there are markets in the cities where fruits and 
vegetables are sold direct to the consumer. The city worker also has the advantage 
of bargain and sales days which are not accessible to those living in smaller cities and 
towns. Conditions which formerly made for cheaper living in tne smaller cities have 
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changed. Ab an instance, we cite the fact that there is no longer a local butcher who 
kills his own meat. All his meat is received by express from the large packing houses. 
This is true of a number of other articles which once were prepared and sold on the 
local markets. They now pass to the large centers before being returned for sale to 
the consumer. We also wish to call your attention to the fact that numerous articles 
of food and household necessities are now sold in standard packages on which there is 
a universal price. This can be verified by anv grocer. This is also true of some 
articles of wearing apparel, especially certain brands of hats, collars, etc. As for 
entertainment, picture shows cost more in smaller cities. In the matter of taxes, we 
believe that taxes are fully as high in the smaller cities as in the larger cities. Accord- 
ing to a recent statement theper capita indebtedness of fifty of the larger cities of the 
country is $80 per c^ita. Tne inaebtedness of a certain city in this district is $200 
per capita. The civic, benevolent, and church donations are just as lar^e. 

We can not speak for the country in general, but in southwestern Oklalioma the 
salar}^ of post office clerks suffers badly by comparison with the salaries paid by 
individuals and corporations. Every office in this district is either in or near the oil 
fields, and the high wages paid for oil field workers has a tendency to raise wages all 
over this part of the country and in all other lines of work. 

Having called your attention to what the clerks in second class offices feel keenly 

as an injustice toward them, we wish to ask that in whatever salary classification 

' Congress sees fit to enact that the clerks in second-class offices be compensated the 

same as those in first class offices. We feel confident that you will be able to see the 

justice of our claims. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is William Gilmore. 
STATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM M. GILMOEE, TULSA, OKLA. 

Mr. GiLMOBE. Gentlemen of the conmiission, I do not believe that 
I could say anything in regard to salaries and working conditions 
that would be new to you or would be new to these gentlemen here. 
We have a new post office which is only about haS large enough. 
We have a postmaster who is a successful business man, and all our 
supervisory officers, commencing with the assistant postmaster on 
down, are practical post office men and have risen from the ranks — 
commenced and worked their way up in the post office. 

As regards the work in the office and the night work, the overtime, 
we have that to contend with just as you have been listening to these 
other gentlemen tell about. 

The main thing that I want to call your attention to is the salary 
increase. We don't receive enough money for the work, and I 
think that about three-fourths of all these other evils that we are 
talking about or have complained about would be cured by the salary 
increase. That is the crux of the whole rnatter. I think n a man was 
on the surgeon's table and the surgeon was going to operate on him, 
and he had a finger off and his ear was out of fix and he was shot 
through his leg, and through the heart or limgs we would attend to 
that first. This illustration applies to the proposed salary increase. 
I think with the proper salary and the proper increase, many of these 
other matters will right themselves. This is the way I feel about it. 

Of course, the post-office clerks have stayed with the Government 
all through the war and stayed on a low salary. We have been work- 
ing on the same salary and have seen our Uvmg expenses double, but 
we thought it was our duty. We should have done that and we 
don't deserve any praise for it. It was only our duty, but I do 
believe we deserve an increase in salary. Everything tends to show 
that our Nation is just facing a great era of prosperity in all lines of 
business. All lines of private business are preparing for it, issuing 
circulars and figuring that the prosperous times are coxning. What 
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does this mean to the Post Office Department ? It means more woit 
and better work, and it means that the Post Office Department is 
going to be picked^ or we are going to pick — that we are going to let 
the private concerns pick our best men out of the service and we will 
take the left-overs and the pickings. We are going to do that or 
else we are going to pay salaries enough and have working conditions 
such that we wQl keep all these experienced men, and instead of 
having these private concerns pick our best men out of the service, 
the Postal Service will appeal to the better class of clerical workers 
in the other lines of wort. Just as long as conditions are the other 
way, we are not going to get the efficiency that we should have. It 
certainly looks as though the United States Government could pay 
enough money, and will do it, to make the Postal Service the pride of 
the Nation, but we can^t expect the efficiency that the people! are 
demanding of us at the salaries we are paid. When a man m oiu* own 
local office down here, who before this salary increase was getting 
$1,000 a year working in the registry department, can step across the 
street and commence work at $150 a month, $1,800 a year, you can't 
keep them in the department at the present low salaries. We have 
had the head of the money-order department resign twice within six 
months, and we have lost out of about 64 clerks m the Tulsa office, 
33 by resignation since July 1, 1917. 

I think the gist of the whole matter is higher salaries and more 
opportunity for advancement. This is the panacea for all the ills 
tnat we have been complaining of, an increase in salary and then 
demand efficiency and make the tests whatever you will. It will 
attract the men that will come up to these tests, but you can't tapect 
it unless you pay for it. I don't see how we can expect it. 

Another matter that I want to call your attention to is that I 
believe that the clerks of the money-order department, the registry 
department, the parcel-post and tne stamp departments, and aJQ. 
clerks that handle moneys and are responsible for them, should be 
classed as special clerks. They have the same responsibilities and 
requirements that the other clerks have, and in addition to that they 
have to be responsible for any monetary losses. . For instance, a 
registry clerk handles hundreds of thousanas of dollars a week. Some 
banks bring in as high as $25,000 at one time. This is probably true 
in our office more than in other offices. It would be very easy for a 
clerk to lose his month's salary, and he has all this responsibility, and 
I believe that he should have a little extra pay for it. He should be 
a special clerk. If he doesn't get any more salary, what is the use 
of his being the head of the department ? As one head of a depart- 
ment said to me recently, ''What is the use? I am the head 01 the 
department; the others working imder me get the same salary as I 
do, and I am responsible for the conduct of the department." I think 
this should be remedied by making the men who are responsible for 
these fimds special clerks. 

Also I want to say amen to all that has been said on the subject of 
working overtime. If a man works eight hours on Saturday and then 
is compelled to work eight hours on Sunday or a holiday, he gets less 
pay per hour for this overtime than for regular time. This is crying 
injustice and should be remedied. 

In conclusion will say: I believe, as I have said, that the salary 
question is the gist of the whole matter. Most of these other things 
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yfQl work themselves out. We will foreeo a ereat many pleasures 
if we are paid living salaries. A man wm work in a packing house 
if you pay him enough money, but he won't work in a flower garden 
if he isn't getting a uving out of it. 
Mr. Gilmore submitted the following paper: 

The average salary of the 33 clerks who resigned since July 1, 1917, is $1,417. Their 
average living expense, estimated by reports received from clerks in various parts of 
the office ana various grades, is $1,480. So it will be seen without overtime and 
Sunday work or doing some other line of work after hours that it is impossible for them 
to meet their living expenses on their present salaries. Most all the clerks who re- 
signed left the service to accept better positions, as the Postal Service pays a lower 
ssklary than the other first-class business concerns of the city. 

House rent is baaed on a rental of at least $10 per month per room for ordinary four 
and five room houses unfurnished. 

Representing the clerks of the Tulsa office, we most respectfully request that you 
use your influence to have the salaries of the post-office clerks placed at $1,500 as an 
entrance fee and graded in five successive grades up to $2,3(M) with special clerks 
retained at $2,400 and $2,500. 

The Postal Service is a great work in a great and growing Nation, and if we would 
keep this service abreast the times we must pay salaries commensurate with that 
paid by other first-class business concerns in order to make the service attractive to 
the better class of clerical workers and thus keep up the high efficiency which is 
expected of us. We would also ask that you recommend making special clerks of 
heads of stamp, monev-order, register, and parcel-post departments and all clerks 
handling moneys for which they are held accountable, as tnis responsibility for the 
handling of these funds is in addition to all things they are held to account for in com- 
mon with other clerks of the same grades. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is W. S. Branaman^ of Wichita, Kans. 
STATEMENT OF MB. W. S. BSAlTAMAir, WICHITA, KAITS. 

Mr. Branaman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been in the 
service about 12 years and a half. I have seen a little of the 
ups and downs and have worked night and day and most every 
other time, have worked every hour in the 24, have had some scheme 
study to do. I haven't had any of that lately, I am glad to say, and 
I hope I never will have any more. I believe if I were to have to 
study a scheme now I would auit the service right away. 

My view of this matter is that there is not very much chance of 
argument. If any man can tell me why a man should work now for 
$1,500 when he drew $1,200 for the same work 8 or 10 years 
ago, I haven't got very much to say. We all know very well that 
$1,500 or $1,600 now will not go as far as $1,200 did ei^ht years ago. 
I can see no good reason why a man should not be able to buy just 
as much of the necessities of life with a month's salary now as he 
did any time previously, 8 or 10 years ago, and whenever we get 
enough wages to do that, I think we will be satisfied. I don't believe 
you can step into a store of any kind and buy an article now that 
has not increased 100 per cent in the last eight years. If there is 
any such article I don't know it. Now I might be wrong, but that 
is my idea. 

The Post Office Department expects a man to work eight hours for 
them, and they don't expect vou to work any other place. They 
want your time and the best of your time. They consider your time 
belongs to them. Now, what we want, and what we are asking for is 
a 25 per cent increase over the $1,660 which we are now getting, which 
would make us $2,000. The entrance salary would be $1,500. I 
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think that that would place us in a position to get along very well, and 
I don't thiiik that we would be satisfied with anything less. 

In my position I have worked several subs in the last year, and 
about 9 out of 10 of them are not able to perform the work: you put 
them at in the manner they should perform it. We worked one man 
on auxiliary time almost one year, because he was too old to take the 
examination, and we had nobody on the list to do the work. 

Mr. Bell. How is the eligible register at your office now? What 
is the status of it now? 

Mr. Branaman. We have a few eligibles now. A great many of 
them are colored. 

I dare say that this young man here from Clinton, Okla., who spoke 
before me would be in better shape to perform the duties in a first 
class office — ^he would be in better shape to perform any work you 
put him at in that office — than to take a man out of a first class office 
and put him into a third class office to do that work. He has a better 
knowledge of the Postal Laws and Regulations. I find that to be the 
case. 

Now, in Wichita, Kans., we have an office that was built 20 years 
ago; I don't know how much longer. There have been some little 
additions built to it since, but it is not what it ought to be. We need 
a new office and we need it bad, and we would appreciate any favors 
that you can show us at any time toward that end. 

I believe that is all I have to say. The ground has been well 
covered, and I shall not take up your time to try to give you any wa^e 
scale. However, I would just like to say I like my work and I take 
a pride in trying to do it in the best possible manner. But there is 
one thing we do not like to do and that is this: We do not like to 
work overtime for less money than our regular wage or to work over- 
time for 66 cents for an hour when a ^^sub'' draws 60 cents per hour 
for the very simplest kind of work. We think we are worth just as 
much as a **sub." I thank you. 

Mr. Bell. You can file any statement that you care to. Mr. 
Branaman. 

Mr. Branaman. I have a statement here. 

Mr. Branaman presented the following paper: 

Statement Submitted by Mr. W. S. Branaman. 

In asking a raiee in pay commensurate witih the inflated value of the dollar , the 
postal employees wish it distinctly understood that the request is made in an orderly, 
rather than in a bolshevistic spirit. Our plea is insistent, and we feel tliat the depart- 
mental heads will realize the dire and pressing need of the advance requested. 

It is not that we will quit work for tne Government in order that the Government 
may be embarrassed, but that many of us must perforce change employment and 
employers or actually suffer for want of a decent living. 

The raise we ask is an advance of 25 per cent. Clerks drawing $1,650 under the 
present scale would draw $2,062 under the advanced scale or $1.25 for each $1 now 
paid. But it is too well known to admit of dispute or demand argument, that the 
12,062 will not buy as much now as the $1,200 did in 1910, when the present wage scale 
was adopted. This is true whether we express it in terms of house rent, provisions, 
or any other of the necessities of life. 

Postal clerks can not accomplish the impossible. They can not live on less than 
day laborers or halfnskilled laborers. A hungry dog may 'make the best hunter, but 
we "postal dogs'* will soon become too weak to hunt unless our pay is increased in 
proportion to flie pay of other laborers. An adequate pay will mean adequate effi- 
ciency; for no man can work up to his best if he is all the time strained for the ordinary 
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means of existence. Put yourself in the place of the postal clerk who tries to make 
ends meet on $137.50 a. month and support a family. There the argument ends. 

We have made our request moderate vriih full faith that tliegood sense and good will 
of the department ofi?cialB will grant it without delay or quibble. That faith remains 
unshaken. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is T. E. Garvey, of Atchison, Kans. 
STATEMENT OF MB. T. E. OAEVET, ATCEISOV, KAHS. 

Mr. Garvey. Mr. Chairman and fellow workmen, much of the 

f round has been covered — in fact, practically all of it — this evening 
y brother clerks who have preceded me, and therefore it is unneces- 
sary for me to make much of a talk. 

My brother from Hutchinson, I believe it was, remarked that they 
had no such thing as an eligible list in their office. Now, we had an 
eligible list of two in our office in Atchison who accepted positions the 
day before Christmas and resigned the day after, so we have no eligible 
list at the present time in our office. We have one substitute clerk 
in pur office who is not only inferior, but in the way. {Laughter.] 

Now, in regard to the overtime, much of it is performed in our 
office. I have worked nine hours a day, for a week or two weeks at 
a time and I am one of the men that works unnatural hours and one 
of the men that does the heavy work, and when a new employee is 
taken into the service he is gifted to some lighter position and given 
60 cents an hour, and I am continually telhng him what to do and 
how to do it, yet he earns about 10 cents an hour more than I do. 

As an instance of people outside of the mail service, I just want 
to quote to you one instance of a colored man who is perhaps 65 
years of age and has but one arm, who is a railroad crossing watch- 
man in our city and who has a si^ with the word ''Stop*' in great 
big black letters printed on both sides. He couldn't possibly make 
a mistake if he wanted to, as you will readily see. This man drew 
$125 a month for eight hours' work which Was the same salary that 
I drew previous to July, 1918. 

Now, of course, the commission here has been stuffed a great deal 
on the hieh cost of living, but we are down here to ask for more pay 
to meet this cost. The last report of Dun and Bradstreet indicated 
that the cost of living had gone up 131 per cent in the last five years. 
Now, we have received an increase of but 37 per cent, or something 
about that, and we didn't receive that until after the war was over. 
We carried the burden of this war for three years before we received 
any additional compensation whatever. Now, in order to meet 
livmg expenses, and merely get by with the commonest kind of a 
living; I have compiled here the cost of the different items, the neces- 
sities. The house which I rented previous to 1914 for $18 a month 
now costs me $35, or an amount annually of $420. Fuel for my 
house one year, $119. For this same soft coal which I used to buy 
for $4 a ton, I am now paying $9. And, so it goes on down the line. 
Fellow workmen, it isn t any use to waste any time itemizing these 
accounts; you all know as well as I do that we are not getting enough 
money. 

Mr. Bell. I would like you to file that statement you have. 

Mr. Garvey. I will do that; yes, sir. The total cost of my Uving 
for the very conmionest kind of living for last year was $1,667.40. I 
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have augmented my earainga to the extent of several hundred dollars 
by outside labor. 

Now, Mr. Commissioner, I will leave this statement with you. 

The statement referred to follows: 

Statement Submittbd by Mr. T. E. Garvey, Atchison, Kans. 

To the postal-wage investigating committee, as representative of the clerks of the 
above-named post office, I submit the following reasons why we should be given a 
larger compensation: 

In the first place, we are handling about one-third larger volume of mail matter 
than previous to the late war. The possibility of obtaining comi)etent help to handle 
the increased volume of mail throws additional burdens on those of our ranks, who 
are competent to perform these duties, and in view of the fact that the cost of living 
has increased approximately 130 per cent in the past three years, we find our present 
salaries inadequate to meet the cost of a very plain living. Therefore, I have aug- 
mented my salary by performing labor outside of the service. We ask that since we 
uncomplainingly held the service tog 3ther during the period of the war that we should 
now be rewarded for our faith shown during such strife. We ask for a differentiat 
for all holidays and overtime performed outside of regular tours; for the enactmenl 
of a retirement law, and ask tnat we be given an entrance salary of $1,800, with a 
maximum salary of $2,400 per annum. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker on the program is Theodore P. 
Brown. 

STATEMENT OF MB. THEQDOBE P. BBOWIT. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Commissioner, acting on the suggestion of the 
seOTetary, Mr. Beasley, I prefer filing my brief, ana as I can not 
improve or enlarge on anything thatTias been said, I will give my 
time to some other speaker. 

Mr. Brown submitted the following brief: 

Brief SuBMnrED by Theodore P. Brown. 

Owing to changed living conditions, brought about by the great increase in the 
cost of living since the passage of our salary bill of 1907, and particularly during the 
last five years, the post-office clerks find our salaries as at present defined by law, 
augmented by the wnuses voted us by Congress the last two years, and all overtime, 
and other means that we have employed to increase our earnings, are still inadequate. 
We therefore petition for an increased salary, one that will more fully meet the require- 
ments of the present and that will be equitable, the interest of the Postal Service, the 
public, and ourselves considered, for meeting the demands of the futiure. 

A salsay of three mandatory grades is hereby suggested: First, $1,800; second, 
12,100; third, $2,400. 

Attention is hereby kindly invited to the difference in the nature of the duties per- 
formed by some compared to others for which no consideration has ever been given, 
such as scheme study, night work, and those whose duties are of such nature as impose 
upon them a financial and in some cases a supervisory responsibility; also those who 
are required from time to time to work overtime. 

For scheme study, a standardization of bonuses, such bonuses to be determined 
by the number of facts to be ascertained through passing a successful examination 
and such schemes as may be provided by the department; for night work, a time 
differential; for those assuming a financial or supervisory responsibility not other- 
wise recognized, a sakury differential; for all overtime, time and one-half. 

Believing thai greater interest in the Postal Service among the employees will aid 
in promoting a higher standard of efficiency, we suggest that in order that this interest 
may be encouraged, all promotions to supervisory positions be made from the ranks 
of those engaged in performing the duties in the section, division, or station over 
which such sup>ervision is to be conducted; all qualifications being equal, preference 
be given seniority of service in such section, division, or station. Such a course by 
the department we believe will greatly encourage all to greater effort and closer 
application to detail in the performance of our respective duties. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. Leslie E. Delahay, of Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
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STATEMENT OF HB. LESLIE E. DELAHAT, JEFFEBSOH CITT, 

HO. 

Mr. Delahay. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak on the overtime 
Question. The overtime in our office is pretty heavy. The first* 
tnree months of the year, owing to the fact that we are a very small 
office and the State capital is located there, and the State department, 
especially the automooile department, are very heavy in their mailing 
at this time of the year, and from now on until the first of — ^well, 
January, February, and March we can expect to work from three to 
four hours every day overtime. I think it is an injustice to ask a 
regular clerk to work this overtime and to underpay them for the 
overtime — that is, in considering the regular time and basing the 
overtime on the 30 and 31 day month. 

One thing I would like to see this conunission recommend is that 
the overtime be paid according to the number of days that we are 
actually working during the month. 

In our office we have no eligible clerks. We can't keep them. 
During the war one of our clerks was in the service 18 months, and 
in that time 12 substitutes quit. One man came in, worked four 
hours and walked out. Another man worked a week. And right 
now we had a great deal of difficulty in getting help for the Christmas 
rush, and the postmaster put his daughter in to general delivery 
two days to help out during the Christmas rush. ' 

Another thing that makes the mail so heavy in our office at this 
time, we have a very large printing plant down there that makes a 
specialty of seed catalogues. They print these seed catalogues for 
probably 8 or 10 States in the Union, and these catalogues are mailed 
out from our office. The mailing lists are sent there and the cata- 
logues are mailed out from our omce to save these houses the expense 
of freight and the express. 

The matter of special clerks is another thing that I don't think is 
right. I think the law ought to be remedied to state as to who the 
special clerk shall be. Now in our office one special clerk was justified 
in being appointed a special clerk, but one of them is a man that has 
never worked a niffht m his life, and he has no scheme study, he has 
never thrown a scheme, and he works the natural hours of the day. 
He has a day-light tour, but still that man is in the general delivery 
and is a special clerk. None of the special clerks in our office have 
been taken out of the mailing division. Another thing, there is the 
scheme study and the home study, and I think that clerks ought to 
be compensated for the number of hours that they put in m the 
home study. As one gentleman said, it takes him from two and a 
half to three hours a day for six weeks or two months to get up on 
this examination. These special clerks in our office have never put 
in an hour^s study, but still they draw more money than the men tnat 
put in the hours of home study and that work from three to four hours 
overtime every day for probably three months. That is another thing 
that I would like to see remedied. 

Another thing that I think ought to be established is the appeal 
board. A few years ago the postmaster in om* office granted $100 
increase to a man that had been in the service six or seven years, 
in preference to men that had been in the service twelve or fifteen 
years. That was a carrier, but the same thing could have happened 
with the clerks. 
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The long years of night work ahead of the clerk substitutes that 
are coming into the service is one thing that caused them to get 
out. There were a number of these substitutes that resigned diumg 
the war^ and I asked them for a statement as to why tney had re- 
signed. They said the night work ahead of them and the scheme 
study and the inadequate pay of the postal service was the reason 
why thOT were getting out of the service. . 

Now I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bell. You may file any statement that you desire to. 

Mr. Delahay. I will file my statement. 

The paper referred to follows: 

Bribf Submitted by Mb. Lbslie Delahat. 

In the following statements, the postal employees of the office at Jefterson City, Mo., 
will endeavor to set forth their views on reclassification of salaries. 

The salaries of postal employees was inadequate in normal times, and under present 
conditions they are far too low to meet the cost of living. Bradstreet ana Dim, 
the highest authority in the country, give in their latest reports figures idiowing that 
the cost of living has increased 131 per cent since 1913. In view of these figures and 
these facts if we were given a salary of $2,400 per annimi we would then be short 31 
per cent of the rise in the cost of living. We ask that your honorable commission 
recommend a salary consistent with the present cost of living. 

The Post Office Department is conducted for just one purpose and that purpose is 
to render service, the best service possible to the public. An organization can not 
hope for even a measure of success, unless it is able to enlist the cooperation and 
loyidt^r of every member in the service from the humblest to the very highest in 
authority. This cooperation and loyalty can not be secured and maintain^ unless 
the conditions under which these members work are at least reasonably satisfactory. 

Any failure of the Postal Service to function, immediately causes delay, incon- 
venience, and loss to all classes of people — the post office enters into and influences 
the lives of every man, woman, ana child in the nation. The responsibility of con- 
ducting this vast business rests ui>on every man in the service. In the outside busi- 
ness world, men that are not required to be any more efficient and are not any better 
qualified and whose working conditions are similar to ours are rewarded with sub- 
stantial salaries in keeping with their responsibilities and with their standing in 
their community, and their work is usually performed under more pleasant condi- 
tions than is ours. 

The recent increases granted postal employees is unadeauate, we have not kept up 
with ihe increases grant^ men in the outside business worla . The resultof this neglect 
is apparent when we contrast the salaries paid postal employees with those paid men 
and women — occupying similar positions in other lines. 

Men who formerly scoffed at overtime now come down to the office earlier and ask 
for overtime. This is necessary because the men in the service work such hours that 
they can not augment their salaries through outside employment. And as it is strictly 
against the postal rules and regulations to have outside employment, clerks and 
carriers that are in. a position to secure some outside relief hesitate to do so. 

One of the things the men of this office would like to see is pay granted for home study 
or scheme study. After wbrkmg hard all day a clerk is compelled to go home and study 
long periods. This is especially true for five or six weeks before he is up for examination . 
It is necessary for postal employees to take an examination once or twice and sometimes 
oftener each year. We are compelled to make a high grade or suffer a reduction in 
salary. 

Another thing that ought to be remedied is the present way of niffht work. This 
should be rem^ied by making 45 minuted' night work equal one nour day work. 
A person forced to work nights does not get his natural rest ana never feels like one that 
gets ni^ht rest. 

The injustice of the method of paying overtime is another thing that should be 
changed . We are paid less for overtime than for regular time ; for ins&nce, on a 30-day 
monm we only work 25 or 26 days, but when we work overtime we are paid at the rate 
of 30 days; this reduces the amount per hour. This should be changed , and we should 
be paid according to the number of daya we are actually supposed to work. 

Owing to the inadequate salari^ paid to men entering the service as clerks and 
carriers and the resultant deterioration in the class of men seeking the work, this r^ular 
h6lp has the burden of attempting to render first-class service with this incompetent 
help. 
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service to the people served by them. There is no service performed by 
first-class offices which is not also performed by second-class offices; 
nothing from the canceling of the stamps to the registration of alien 
enemies and the selling of groceries. 

Mr. Bell. It is just merely a difference in the volume of business ? 

Mr. Foster. Merely a difference in the volume of business. 

Briefly, our grievance is that we are receiving $100 a year less salaiy 
than clerks in first-dass offices. We have been for a long time, and 
are still, in that position. We believe that the clerks in first-class 
offices themselves have recognized the justice of our claim and have 
not asked for any distinction in salaries. However, they have not 
been receiving the same, and our contention is that we should receive 
the same, and we ask that in any classification of salaries and grades 
which Congress may see fit to enact, that we be given the same classi- 
fication in salaries as clerks in first-class offices. 

We believe that Congress indorsed that by the adoption of the 
temporary reclassification law of 1918, which became a law July 2, 
1918, in which the salaries of post-office clerks were made from $1,000 
to $1,500, and no difference was made in the salaries of those offices. 
However, provision was made that the salary of a post-office clerk 
should not be increased more than $200 during the fiscal year, and as 
a result of that the clerks in the highest grades in second-class offices 
who had been receiving $1,100, then received $1,300, and clerks in 
first-class offices then received $1,400 — those in the highest grades — 
and after July 1, 1919, with the automatic promotions the clerks in 
first-class offices, I believe, received $1,500, while the clerks in second- 
class offices received $1,400. 

We think we have to* work just as hard; that the entrance require- 
ments are just the same, and that we are just as competent. There 
is this difference in the organization of first and second class offices; 
in a first-class office the work is specialized. There is a division of 
duties. There a clerk has only one special line of work to perform — 
I think that is true in most cases — and we don't deny that he be- 
comes an expert in his Une, and perhaps reaches a degree of efficiency 
which is seldom reached in that line by a clerk in a second-class office. 
However, that is not the case in second-class offices. It is necessary 
that each clerk be able to do a number of different kinds of work. 
His every day duties require it. He must know how to dispatch 
mail and study the schemes and know city distribution; he must 
understand the selUng of stamps and stamped papers, and must 
know the money-order system, the registry system; he must be an 
obliging window clerk and know how to deal courteously with the 
public; he must be able to handle matters of loss and damage and 
claims for adjustment. It might be almost amusing to clerks in 
first-class offices to know just what my duties are, but at sometime 
or other during the year, on account of clerks being awaV^ on vaca- 
tion or absent for otner reasons, I have to relieve every clerk in the 
office. My case is typical, I think, of clerks in second-class offices, 
and there is no branch of the service but what I am required to keep 
familiar with. I even at times have to relieve the postmaster or 
assistant postmaster, inasmuch as they do clerical work. There is 
no line of work done in the post office that I am not required to keep 
famihar with. All of this requires time and study, much of which 
is done outride of working hours. We have to read every order that 
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is issued by the department aiBfecting the service; we must study the 
postal laws and regulations, and we think that we should be com- 
pensated equally with clerks in first-class offices. 
Mr. Foster suomitted the following paper: 

Statement Filed By Mr. Maurice Foster. 

The post-office clerks of the seventh congressional district of Oklahoma are fully 
aware tnat your honorable body has already received much information relating to 
the salaries and living expenses of post-office clerks. We therefore deem it unneces- 
sary to again call your attention to the high cost of living. However, we have a 
special claim to present in the matter of salary adjustment. 

In this district there are no first-class post offices. This body is composed entirely 
of second-class offices. It is for the clerks in the second-class offices that we desire 
to speak. We wish to call your attention to the fact that clerks in first-class offices 
have for a long time and are still receiving $100 more per year than clerks in second- 
class offices, under the salary law of 1907 as amendea in 1913 clerks in second-class 
offices entered the service at a salary of $800 and could be promoted to a salary of 
of $1,100. Clerks in first-class offices entered the service at the same salary as those 
in the second-class offices but could be promoted to a salary of $1,200. tJnder the 
temporary reclassification which became a law Jidy 2, 1918, clerks in both first and 
second-class offices entered the service at $1,000 and could be promoted successively 
to the $1,500 grade. However, provision was made that the salary of the clerk should 
not be increased more than $200 in the fiscal year. As a result of this clerks in the 
highest grade in second-class offices who had been receiving $1,100 then received 
$1,300 and clerks in the highest ^;rade in first-class offices who had been receiving 
$l,2W"then received $1,400. This law was continued in effect for the year ending 
June 30, 1920 and with the automatic promotions provided for the salary of clerks in 
seotfidrclasB offices after ivXy 1, 1919, was $1,400 and the salary of clerksi in first-class 
offices was $1,500. We admit that under the terms of this law clerks in second-class 
offices would ultimately receive the same as clerks in the first-class offices and we 
believe that in the adoption of this schedule of salaries Congress has indicated that it 
felt that there should be no difference in the salaries of clerks in first and second- 
class offices. However, the law has not yet resulted in their receiving tJbie same. 

We have read some of the statements wmch have been submitted to the commission, 
showing the appalling amount of business transacted by the post offices in some of the 
larger cities. We hope, however, that you will not overlook the fact that the second 
class offices are performing the same service to the smaller cities of the country. There 
is no line of work performed in first class offices from the canceling of postage stamps 
to the registration of alien enemies and the selling of groceries which is not performed 
in second class offices. 

While the general duties of the clerks are the same, we believe that our work is just 
as arduous as in first class offices. We believe that the work in second class offices 
requires even a broader knowledge of Postal Laws and Regulations than in first class 
offices. In first class offices there is a division of duties which can not be wholly 
carried out in second class offices. The clerk in the first class offices specializes in 
one line of work. It is not denied that he becomes an expert in his work and reaches 
a degree of efficiency which perhaps is seldom attained by a clerk in another assign- 
ment. Not so in the second class office where a clerk must be able to perform several 
different kinds of work. His everyday work includes various duties and because 
of the fact that he is often called upon to relieve another clerk who is away on vacation 
or abeent for other reasons he must be prepared to do every and any kind of work 
done in a post office. He must study schemes and be able to dispatch mail. He 
must know the city distribution. He must know how to deal courteously with the 
public — ^must be an obliging window clerk; he must be able to attend to a consider- 
able amoimt of correspondence; and must have some knowledge of accounts. He is 
required to familiarize himself with the registry and monev-order systems. In fact, 
he must Imow every branch* of the service and must read all orders issued by the 
department. All this requires a close application to duty and a lai^ge amount of study, 
much of which is done outside of working hoiuis. 

As to the cost of living, we are confident there is no material difference. The 
rising costs of all the- necessities of life affects the cities and towns alike. While the 
people of the smaller cities are closer to the farm and can buy farm produce cheaper 
than in the cities. On the other hand there are markets in the cities where fruits and 
vegetables are sold direct to the consumer. The city worker also has the advantage 
of bargain and sales days which are not accessible to those living in smaller cities and 
towns. Conditions which formerly made for cheaper living in tne smaller cities hav** 
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and discontinuance of post offices, and the route or routes supplying them, changes 
in time of trains carrying the mails, changes in the general and standpoint schemes 
published and issued by the Post Office Departmeat, and the constant changes of 
address by patrons of post offices where city delivery is in operation. 

The knowledge the clerk is required to assimilate can not, from its very nature, be 
superficial or theoretical. His knowledge must be of facts that come instantly to him 
upon demand; for the e^cpeditious handling of the mails does not permit of reflection. 
A well-trained mailing clerk or city distributor must have stored away in his mind, 
ready for instant use, a knowledge of from five to ten thousand facts relative to his 
work, and these must be so thoroughly learned that his mind will produce tliem at 
command, almost mechanically. 

While the knowledge and study required of clerks aedjped to distribution ds not 
required of clerks assigned to other duties in the poet offices the latter assignments 
generally carry with them a certain financial responsibility, sometimes considerable, 
and this should be taken into consideration in a readjustment and classification of 
salaries. 

THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SHOULD BE A MODEL EMPLOYER. 

The standard of wages, hours, and working conditions maintained by the Govern- 
ment should be such that it will attract to its employ the better and more intelligent 
of its people, in order that it may be able to choosp from among them and not, as at 
present, be forced to accept rather than to choose about whom it shall throw the pro- 
tecting arm of the civil service. At present the Government is no better employer, 
from the point of view of the people on its pay roll, or from the point of view of society 
as a whole, than aji^^ private concern. Its pay rolls at the present time exhibit greater 
inequalities and injustices than do those of most private concerns. This is particu- 
larly true of the Post Office Department, the one governmental aeency ^Mvnich all 
of the people are most directly interested, and where they demand a measure of effi- 
ciency which the present standard of wages makes it impossible to maintain. 

THE EFFECT OF NUMEROUS RESIGNATIONS AND COST OP LABOR TURNOVER. 

Low wages and unsal^isfactory working conditions have caused the resignation of 
25 per cent of the clerks in the Kansas City, Kans., post office within the past three 
years. In practically all cases these were clerks with years of service to their credit 
who had, through experience, gained that knowledge of the service so necessary to 
an efficient administration. This is but a forerunner of probable action on the part 
of clerks if your committee and Congress does not take prompt measures to improve 
conditions. 

The present-day tendency in industrial relations is toward cooperation and profit 
sharing, and many Ibjt^ employers of labor appear to recognize these theories as a 
possible solution of their labor problems. Some of them have already placed sudi a 
plan in operation with varying degrees of success . 

It is obviously impossible for the Post Office Department to inaugurate any such 
step, and it is therefore incumbent upon the Government, if they would obtain and 
hold efficient labor, that they place salaries on such a basis as will meet the competi- 
tion in the industrial world which such method Of dealing with labor will foster. 

The cost of the labor turnover in the Postal Service is not calculable by ordinary 
business standards owing to the monopolistic character of this governmental agency 
and to the peculiar training received by its employees. In the ordinary business life 
of the community competitive activities serve as training schools for labor and thus 
render comparatively easy the replacement of skilled workers when vacancies occur, 
the employer usually procuring the employees he needs by making his wants known 
in the open market, this is done with Uttle or no loss of time and a minimum of expense. 

This 19 not true of the Post Office Department; it can not go out into the open market 
and employ trained men ior its work. They are not to be found. Let a tramed postal 
employee resign from the service and the department is forced from necessity to train 
another to fill his place, a long and costly process. Therefore it is argued tiiat your 
committee, in order to minimize resignations from the service, should make the salary 
and working conditions sufficiently attractive to hold the employees in the work. 

The present service rendered by the Post Office Department, of which so much 
complaint is heard from the public, is due in a large measure to the numerous resigna- 
tions from the service during the past three years of skilled employees who can not be 
replaced with trained men. 
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INADEQUACY OP THE PRESENT SALARIES PAID BY THE POST OFPICE DEPARTMENT TO 
ENABLE POSTAL EMPLOYEES TO MAINTAIN NECESSARY STANDARD OF LIVING. 

The fact of Goyemment employment places upon the employee the burden of main- 
taining a livingstandard which the present salaries paid make it impossible for him 
to maintain. The standard is the outgrowth of years of public belief that the postal 
employees are among the best paid worki^^ in the community and that, as such, they 
should live on a higher plane than the artisans and laborers of the community. The 
heartbreaking effort to maintain such a living standiu'd, in the face of present conditions, 
on a wage commensurate with conditions of 10 years ago, and the obvious impossi- 
bility of doixig so is breeding and fostering a spirit of radicalism among postal employees 
of such gravity that your committee must take cognizance of it and, if possible, sug- 
gest to Congress an early remedy therefor. 

AN AVERAGE ANNUAL BT7BGET COMPILED FROM ANNUAL BUDGETS SUBMITTED BY 2ft 

CLERKS OF THE KANSAS CITY (KANS.) POST OFFICE. 

The budget is based on expenses for the year ending June 30, 1919, and contemplates 
the expenses of a family of four: 

Rent 1266 

Fuel and light 103 

Groceries, meats, etc 615 

aothing / 236 

Insiuunce and taxes 165 

Car fare 50 

Church and charity 46 

Doctor and dentist 47 

Recreation 30 

Incidentals 113 

Total '. 1,681 

This indicates an expenditure of $181 over and above the present maximum salary 
paid post-office clerks. It must not be imderstood from this that the average post- 
office employee is spending $15 a month above the sum paid him by the department. 
Inouiry shows that these employees, by dint of work after hours, by keeping boarders 
ana renting rooms, etc., have augmented their incomes an average of $210 a year. 
That Uiese employees should be forced, by the inadequate wages paid them, to resort 
to such measures to provide a living for their families is a fact that all deplore and is 
one of the conditions that is breeding the spirit of revolt in their ranks. 

The average pay of the 45 clerks of the itansas Citv (Kans.) post office at this time 
is $1,415 per annum, $265 less than the total of the Dudget set forth above, and that 
budget is based on figures as of June 30, 1919, which doe3 not represent the present 
increased cost of the necessities of life by several per cent, it bemg a demonstrable 
fact that rentSj fuel, light, car fare, food, and clothing costs have increased from 10 
to 30 per cent m this community since this budget was made. 

At this time, when the inordinate demands of labor for higher and yet hi|^her wages, 
the granting of which affects the post-office clerk almost directly in that it decreases 
proportionately the purchasing power of his already inadequate wage, we hesitate to 
voice demands that can but add to the already burdensome plaint, but, the welfare 
of our families and our duty to them permits of no alternative. 

We submit to your honorable committee a reclassification plan herewith, which, 
while it does not compensate us for losses sustained or hardships undergone since 1914, 
by reason of the fact tnat the Government has failed to advance our wages concurrently 
with the advancing cost of living, it affords a basis for calculation and, in the event 
of a readjustment of living conditions down toward normal, will probably be equitable. 

PLAN OP RECLASSIFICATION OF GRADES AND SALARIES OP POST-OFFICE CLERKS. 

That hereafter all substitutes shall be paid a sum per hour equal to the compensa- 
tion per hour of a first-grade clerk, and that all r^;ularlv appointed clerks shall be 
automatically promoted to the next higher grade after having served satisfactorily 
for one year in any grade below or including the fifth, and that $100 shall constitute 
the difference between each of the several grades as h^einafter enumerated, and that 
one year's continuous service as a substitute shall be considered as service in the 
first grade. 
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PiTBt grade $1,400 

Second grade 1 , 500 

Third grade 1,600 

Fourth grade 1, 700 

Fifth grade 1,800 

Sixth grade 1,900 

Seventh grade t 2,000 

Further, that the sixth grade shall constitute all clerks assigned to the work of city 
distribution in any post office which requires a studv and knowled^ of a primary city 
distribution scheme of less than 2,000 cards and those clerks assigned to the nixie, 
general delivery, stamp, registry, and money order divisions, who have charge of or 
are charged with financial responsibility. 

Further, that the seventh grade shall constitute all clerks assimed to the outgoing 
section of the mailing division, whose assignment requires of tnem a knowledge of 
distribution of general or standpoint schemes and who are reauired, by the nature of 
their assignment to devote their time, while off duty, to study of schemes and train 
schedules in order to meet the requirements of their assignments. 

Further, that all clerks assigned to city distribution in any post office where a 
knowledge of a primary distribution scheme of 2,000 or more cards is required shall be 
eligible to promotion to the seventh gra^de. 

Further, that where the needs of the service require the employment of regularly 
appointed clerks over eight hours on any one day said clerks shall be paid for such 
overtime a sum equal to his regular compensation and 50 per cent of such regular 
compensation in addition thereto. 

(Briefs were submitted by Frank Dearing, Joplin, Mo.; Duncan 
C. AUen, Okmulgee, Okla.; Walter I. Todd, CoffeyvUle, Kans.; H. 
Stephenson, Fort Worth, Tex.; and Alexander Henry, Denver, Colo., 
asiollows:) 

Brief Filed by Mr. Frank Dearing for the Clerks of Joplin, Mo. 

This brief, consisting of 10 suggestions for the improvement of the situation of 
r^ular post-office clerks and thereby the service of the post office, is submitted for 
your kind consideration: 

1. Postmasters' appointments should not be political, but should go to the employees 
of most ability who come up through the grades. 

2. Assi^ment of the most desirable work in the automatic grades should be by 
strict seniority rule, imlss supervisory official gives reasons considered adequate by 
a disinterested board. 

3. Promotions above automatic grades, as above (paragraph 2). 

4. Establishment of an appeal board or board of arbitration to hear both sides and 
to decide when claims are made of unjust discrimination in assignment of work, 
improper withholding of advancement and promotion, and other grievances which 
arise from time to time. 

5. Time differential of 45 minvites of night work to equal 1 hour of daywork. Night 
work and the unjust assignment of its is the source of much diEisatisfaction among 
post-office clerks. 

6. Punitive rate of time and one-half for overtime. This positively is not for 
purpose of enabling clerks to increase their pay, but is for the purpose of discouraging 
overtime except in real emergencies. By the present method of computing pay a 
clerk receives less for an overtime hour than he does for a straight-time nour. 

7. Allowance of compensatory time for scheme study. 

8. Glean, naturally lighted, sanitary places to work. The increase in the volume 
of mail and especially parcel post has crowded many post offices until clerks can not 
work with efficiency or satisfaction to themselves or the department. 

9. A retirement plan to take care of superannuated employees is absolutely necessary 
for the morale and efficiency of the service. This principle is already recognized by 
practically all large employers. 

10. A salary increase determined by the basic value of the work done by a post-oiOice 
clerk, in determining which consideration should be given the facts that the work 
is indispensable; that is directly affects the interests of all the people; that proficincy 
is attained only by long study and practice of work for which there is no demand except 
by the Government; that post-omce work can not be used as a ''stepping-stone'* to 
anything else with benefit either to the clerk or to the department. In arriving at 
an adequate salary the unprecedented high cost of living must not be ignored. We 
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suggest an entrance salary of $1,500, with successive annual increase of $200 for four 
years, at which time a clerk may reasonably be expected to have reached his Tnaximum 
efficiency in routine work. After that, exceptional or peculiar ability should be taken 
care of in the special clerk and supervisory grades. 



Brief Submitted by Duncan C. Allen, Okmulgee, Okla., for the Clerks and 

Carriers of that Office. 

We assume that no question exists as to the need of an upward readjustment of 
salaries in the Postal Service. The question, regards only the amount, and on your 
answer rests the future of many men and their families; but what will probably be 
of more interest to the country at lar^e is the effect of your decision on the service of 
the Post Office Department. We will not elaborate on the vast importance of this 
service, as it is well known. Suffice to say that in order for business and social life 
to run smoothly, it is necessary for the post office to function normally, and this re- 
quires skilled and capable emplo^rees. it follows that the inducements offered men 
to enter, and remain in, the service must be, at least, as great as the inducements 
offered in other lines, else the best men can not be secured. 

These inducements should really be greater than in other lines, for the reason that 
after a man has spent a certain number of years in the post office he has no choice 
but to remain, because he can not, in normal times, secure other employment. If he 
tries it, he is usually told that his training in the post office imfits him for any other 
kind of work, and that if he were ambitious he should never have entered the Postal 
Service. Yet when we consider that a post-office clerk must devote as much time 
to scheme study (without pay) as would be necessary to keep up in a lucrative pro- 
fession and must at all times be master of from ten to twenty thousand facts of an 
ever-changing nature in connection with his duties, it will readily be seen that the 
position can not be filled by anyone not fitted for a better class of work. 

That compensation for this work has not kept pace with other lines is evidenced 
by the number of resignations and the difficulty of securing men to fill vacancies. 
Several from this office (both clerks and carriers) have resigned to accept jDositions 
more remunerative, yet required no more education ability. 

We wish to call attention to the fact that while the post-office clerks and carriers 
have suffer^ as much as anyone from soaring prices their salaries during the past 
five years have increased only about 25 per cent. 

We present here a survey of conditions that exist among the clerks and carriers of 
this omce and based on an estimate for the average family of four: 

Rent, per authitti $480 

Food per ammm 600 

Clothing, per annum 240 

Medical attention , 50 

Fuel and light 70 

Total 1,440 

You will readily see by these figures that a man of family can not afford to stay in 
the service, as nothmg is said of taxes, insurance, music, education, entertainment, 
or many of the incidental expenses which are bound to arise, and, above all, for savings 
account, for which any salary should provide. 

Foor prices have advanced approxunately 160 per cent, clothing 175 per cent, in- 
cidentals something over 50 per cent, gas 30 per cent, this for a family of same size 
living in same place and under same conditions as before the raise of 25 per cent in 
salaries. 

We respectfully ask that the overtime work, holiday and Sunday work be eliminated, 
as this excess work only tends to unfit one for the duties of the following day, and the 
most regrettable feature is that the rate of pay for such service is lower than for regular 
time — and a clerk or carrier who has grown gray in the service working alongside a 
new recruit draws not over 55 cents per hour, while the new clerk or carrier ^auxiliary, 
we refer to) draws 60 cents for the same service. We are not saying that tne pay for 
auxiliary h6lp is too high, but we do think that one who has been in the service from 
5 to 15 years should draw at least time and one-half for overtime work. 

In -summing up we find that the service is much impaired by the resignation of 
clerks and carriers, on account of unjust and unfavorable working conditions and in- 
sufficient salaries, and that because of these same conditions and salaries the depart- 
ment is unable to induce good men to enter the service. 
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We submit for your consideration a comparison of wage prices that exist in our city: 

Plumbers, per hour, $1.25; overtime, $1.85. 

Plasterers, per hour, $1.50; overtime, $2.22. 

BricUayers, per hour, $1.25; overtime, $1.85. 

Laborers, jper hour, $0.75; overtime, $1.25. 

Oil-field workers, $8 to $14 per day. 

PostoflSce derks and carriers, per'hour^ $0.64; overtime, $0.55. 

We believe that a post-office emplo3ree is entitled as mudi as anyone, not only to 
the necessities of life, but to some of its good things as well, and that in return for 
loyal service this Government should, instead of ugging behind other employers, 
lead the way in enabling its onployees to enioy those things to which every man 
who renders honest service to society is entitled. 

We believe that the accompanying estimate represents a conservmtive idea of what 
a loyml servant should justly receive: 

£tftMaf«f yeorl jf ccpCTiMt. 

Rent, Gt home payments, includii^ intoest and taxes $480 

Food, in<dttding an occasional visit from Mends. 800 

Clothing, sufficiently good and comfortable 350 

Fuel, including gas, water, electricity, and ice 120 

LMddentals, including medical attention, insurance, lodge dues, donations to 

<diarity, music, literature, and the countless other things ^idiich come under 

thi9head 120 

Education for his children, including music 150 

Recreation, one movie a week a year arounil, one theater a week for. 40 weeks, 

and something lor a vacation 150 

Savings (he is entitled to put away against unseen needs and the time when he 

is unable to work) not less than 300 

T6tal 2,470 

These figures are baaed on a faunily of four, and are. we believe, conservative. It 
seems beyond dispute that in order to care for a family properly and according to 
the American standard, a man must have at least $1,800 to 1^.400 per year, if he is 
to save anything. 

We also recommend 30 days' leave of absence with pay. 

In conclusion. We take the liberty to call your attenuon to the need of equitable 
retirement l^islation. Even though an increase in salary of 100 per cent were 
granted at once, it could never do justice to those employees who have served ^th- 
raDy lor periods of time, ranging as high as 30 to 35 years, in many cases, even more, 
but whose salaries have never enabled them to lay by anything against the time 
when they face that formidable combination of old age and the necessity for con- 
tinued labor. 

Many jnrivate concerns in this countiy are making {wovisions for this class of 
employees, and we earnestly request that your attention be given to this subject* 

We thank all concerned for the opportunity of i»esenting this statement. 



BsiBT Filed bt Ms. Walter I. Todd for the Clerks akd Carriers of Coffey- 

viLLE. Kans. 

The cost of living has ad\'anced fran 50 to 200 per cent since the last permenant 
oalaiy classification. 

A temjXHraiy increase of less than 40 per cent is now in effect. It has been operative 
for but a few months. It has afforded considerable relief but it is insufficient to 
make our living conditions as good, comparatively, as they were four or ^yb years 
ago. Then necessities could be purchased for about one-half the amount now re- 
quired. 

To-day the purchasing power of the doUar is appro3dmately one-half of what it 
was five years ago. We need twice the number of doUais or a return to the old pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

Poswl employees who invested in homes or articles of merchandise on which i)ay- 
ments were defened haA-e suffered great hardships in meeting their obligations. 
Savings have been wiped out and hcMnes partly paid for have been neariy lost or the 
indebtedness not r^uood. The conrinued rise in rrices has made it difficult to meet 
o^Hj:-i-L^n5 .iitoh .verv^ inourrvd »vhen privvs 'xcre lower. 
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There have been numerous resignations and in most cases the men who have re- 
signed have begun at new work at better wages than they were receiving in the post 
office. 

The men who have stayed with the work through the past few hard years should 
receive a reward in the form of better salaries. An increase in the permanent salary 
and a bonus to make up for the losses which these regulars have sustained would be 
very acceptable and would enable them to catch' up again financially. 

The postal employee looks to Congress for relief because it can come only through 
ledslation. 

rostal employees here receive smaller salaries than men in private lines for similar 
work. There are many reasons why they should receive more than men in private 
linea, among them are the following: 

There is no hope of proprietorship and an ownership of the business. 

The work does not nt the postal employee for some other Une. 

There is no provision for retirement. Not even for the employee who has become 
physically weakened until he can not properly perform his duties. 

The postal employee will not and should not use the strike weapon as a means of 
securing a salary advancement. Men who do not strike should have as much con- 
sideration for their financial welfare as those who do strike. 

Postal employees are required to work through a substitute period, which is practi- 
callv an apprenticeship, and then by a process of annual graduation from grade to 
grade they reach the maximum salary. In most mechanical lines the full salary is 
paid after the apprentice has served his time. In many trades the apprentice re- 
ceives as much pay immediately on beginning his apprenticeship, as the clerk or 
carrier does after he has become a regular. 

In many industrial lines common labor is paid a better salary than the postal 
employee after he has become a regular. 

Clerks and carriers devote considerable time to their work when they are off duty. 
Clerks study their distribution schemes and carriers write route directories and 
label cases. Employees plan with each other and with their supervisors for bettering 
the service. 

Much of a clerk's work must be done under artificial light and in drafts and other 
conditions incident to the handling of mail which are unhealthful and which are 
injurious by slow degrees. Carriers must ^0 under all weather conditions, work at 
their cases under artificial light which is insufficient sometimes, and at times not 
properly located so that the employee soon finds his eyesight is defective. 

Though the cost of living has increased, about double, there has not been an in-, 
crease in the rate of postage. We believe that the public does not want postal em- 
ployees to work for small and insufficient salaries because of a low rate of postage. 
We have talked to business men who have said that if it requires 3-cent postage 
to secure adequate salaries we are willing to pay our share. It is our opinion tnat the 
postage rate should not be increased but that a deficit incurred because of an increase 
m samries would be generally understood. "" 

The employees of the Coffey ville (Kans.) post office all are convinced that an 
increase is necessary. We are not living as well as previously. Some of our wives 
are working to make the money which makes all ends meet. Some of us are working 
at other lines which adds to the annual income. Few of us are saving money. Most 
of us are in debt as much as we were four years ago. We would welcome a return to 
a nearer balance of income and expenses which can be brought about in one of two 
ways. The cost of living may decrease and our salaries remain stationary or our 
salaries may be increased to meet the cost of livfing. The second method is within 
the power of Congress. 

We ask that the matter of permanent increases in postal salaries be given favorable 
consideration by your committee and any further information which your committee 
may desire will be gladly given if within our power. 



Brief Submitted by Mr. H. Stephenson, Fort Worth, Tex. 

In order that you may know that our plea for a living wage, a wage more in line 
with duties performed, is not the discontented wail of a selfish group of Government 
employees, seeking to obtain something for nothing, we submit a brief outline of some 
of the things a post-office clerk must know, together with some of the duties he must 
perform, if the mail is kept moving and the public is to get the service to which it 
IB entitled. 

We contend that post-office clerks should be in the class of skilled workmen and 
should receive the pay of skilled men, for any supervisory official will tell you th* 
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it takes five years to develop a post-office clerk to his maximum efficiency. In other 
words, gentlemen, a post-office clerk is in training under skilled men for five years 
before ne can claim to be a first-class clerk; reason would teach us that any line of 
work requiring that much training would come under the head of skilled. 

The first thing a post-office clerk must learn before he can properly dispatch mail 
is a scheme. The city scheme of the city of Fort Worth consists of over 3,000 
separations. Add to this over 1,500 lock boxes, seven rural routes, three stations 
and hundreds of patrons (firms and indiyiduids) whose mail never comes addn^sed 
to street number or box and you will begin to understand something about that line. 
Then there is the daily bulletin of changes of address of patrons of the office, consisting 
of from 100 to 300 changes per day. For instance, mail addressed to Hon. Martin B. 
Madden, 3200 Hemphill, goes to carrier 56, but Mr. Madden moves to 1009 Hawkins 
Street and turns in a change of address; every clerk would throw his mail to R. F. D. 
No. 4, even though it might come addressed 3200 Hemphill and Mr. Madden receives 
his mail promptly and without delay. 

We stand semiaimual examinations on this scheme and out of 1,200 cards covering 
every part of it, and the clerk who makes less than 98 per cent after his first examina- 
tion is considered di^raced in the eyes of his fellow clerks, so you see we are pretty 
efficient. We are allowed 75 minutes to throw this examination, but the time con- 
sumed by the average clerk is about 40 minutes, which is an average of 30 cards per 
minute; at that rate a clerk would distribute over 14,000 letters in a day of eight hours. 

Clerbs entering the mailing division are required to memorize a scheme of some 
5«000 post offices m order that they might dispatch the mail with the proper efficiency. 
At this standpoint clerks are given a section of the scheme comprising about 1,000 
poet offices and given only about two months' time to memorize same, and so on until 
the entire scheme is completed, and on his own time, while working long hours. 
Some clerks are required to go still further and stand point the balance of the 
adjoining States. 

There are 5 men working in the momine hours and about 20 on the night force, 
80 it easily explains that niUy three-fourths of the crew works night hours, with a 
chance of day jobs in about 10 years. 

Gentlemen, when a man stands at a case under the glare of electric lights and dis- 
tributes mail day after day and year after year, it dims his eyes, strains his nerves, 
and breaks down the small blood vessels in his lower limbs; it ti^es years of 
constant study and training to do it efficiently and the study must continue as long 
as he is a clerk, for changes take place every day; it is a skilled man's job; we should 
rec^ve a skilled man's pay, and trusting fully in you, gentlemen, in your sense of 
justice and right, we submit our case to you. 



Bbibv Filed bt Mb. Albxandbb Hbnbt, Dsnyeb, Ck>Lo. 

Selected by the clerks of the Denver, Colo., post office to appear in their behalf 
before your commission, when it was planned to nave a hearing at Kansas City, Mo., 
on October 3 and 4, it was my intention to avail ourselves of this opportunity to meet 
you face to face and talk with you as man to man about matters that so \dtally concern 
us, our homes, and our firesides. 

But in ^-iew of the fact that the Kansas City hearings were postponed, we have 
decided to submit the following: 

We have 198 regular clerks and 22 substitutes, di\'ided into diflFerent sections as 
follows: Incoming section of the mailing di>'ision has 89 clerks; 53 clerks work from 
6 a. m. to 6 p. m. ; 7 clerks work from 10 a. m. to 7.30 p. m.; 25 clerks work from 5.30 
p. m. to 2.30 a. m.: 4 clerks work from 11 p. m. to 8 a. m. 

Outgoing section of the mailing diA-ision has 61 clerks; 3 clerks work between 8 
a. m. and 6 p. m.: 2 clerks work from 5 a. m. to 1.30 p. m.: 4 clerks work from 9 a. m. 
to 7 p. m.; 10 clerks work from 10 a. m. to 7.30 p. m.; IS clerks work from 11 a. m. to 
8 p. m.; 8 clerks work from 11.30 a. m. to 8.30 p. m.; 16 clerks work between 5 p. m. 
and 9 a. m. 

R6$ristr>' section of the mailing di\ision has 13 clerks; 5 clerks work between 6 a. m. 
and 6 p. m.: 8 clerks work between 10 a. m. and 8 a. m. 

Terminal station of the mailing division has 4 clerks: 1 clerk works between 6 a. m. 
and 6 p. m.; 3 clerks work between 10 a. m. and 8.30 p. m. 

Stamp dixiedon has 3 clerks; 1 clerk works from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m.; 2 clerks work 
between 9 a. m. and 8 p, m. 

Money-or\ler division lias 15 clerks; 1 clerk works from 10 a. m. to 7 p. m.; 14 clerks 
work from 8 a. ra, to 6 p. ra. 
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Station clerks : 7 clerks work between 7 a. m. and 6 p. m., 6 clerks work (miscel- 
laneous) from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. ; 13 decks. 

Total, 198 regular clerks. 

Of the 22 substitute clerks, 17 clerks are working regularly on the outgoing mails 
from 5 p. m. to 2 a. m. ; 5 clerks work from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

Of the regular clerks, 46 per cent work between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m.; 54 per cent 
work between 9 p. m. and 9 a. m. (nights): 106 have night tours; 92 have day tours. 

The records show tJiat during the year July 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919, the Denver 
oflSce lost about one-fourth of its total force by resignations. By referring to the 
questionaires which went from this oflSce to your Secretary in Washington, you can 
readily see how much overtime was put in by those of our force that were left. 

At a mass meeting of oiir clerks held recently the following was unanimously adopted 
as an expression of what we believe is the least we can, in justice to ourselves, ask at 
your hands: 

We ask the commission for a reclassification bill as follows: First grade, $1,800; 
second grade, $1,900; third grade, $2,000; fourth grade, $2,100; fifth grade, $2,200; 
sixth grade, $2,300. 

Promotions to be made successively until the sixth grade is reached, all clerks 
and carriers to be promoted to their corresponding grade immediately upon the 
passage of this bill ; all promotions to be made on the fSst day of the calendar month 
following the expiration of six months' service in each grsuAe. 

We ask for 80 cents per hour for all substitute and auxiliary hire; and a guarantee 
of earning amounting to $100 or more per month. We also ask that the period of 
substitution be reckoned as a factor in regulating the initial salary when a substitute 
is appointed to a regular position. - ^ 

We also ask for an arbitray, straight eitht-hour work day, to be worked within nine 
consecutive hours, except from December 15 to January 15, of the year following, 
inclusive, during which time not to exceed two hours overtime each day may be 
worked, provided that the total number of hours required to complete a tour of duty 
does not exceed by more than one hour the total number of hours actually worked. 

We ask double time for all overtime performed on week days. We also ask that 
double time be paid for all time worked in excess of eight hours on Sundays and 
holidays. 

We also ask that a law be passed that 45 minutes be inade the equivalent of one hour 
(60 minutes) for all work performed after 6 p. m. and before 6 a. m. 

We ask that the present Sunday and holiday compensatory law be repealed, and 
that a compulsory compensatory law be enacted providing that for all work performed 
on Sundays up to and including eight hours an equal number of hours off must be given 
with i)ay, to each clerk or earner performing any Sunday work, on one of the six days 
following the Simday upon which the service was rendered ; except that from December 
15 to January 15 of the year following, inclusive, any Sunday or holiday work per- 
formed of ei^ht hours or less to be compensated for, by time off, on one of the 30 days 
next foUowmg the performance of such service. For any work performed on 
any one of the recognized legal holidays, or those declared to be holiaays by presi- 
dential proclamation, eight houis or less compensatory time off shall be given on one 
of the 30 days next following the performance of such service. 

By this time, gentlemen, you nave been overwhelmed, no doubt, with a mass of 
facts and figures, to which we now add our quota, all tending to convince you that 
as a class we, as compared with workers in the different crafts and trades, have been 
and are both overworked and underpaid. Especially is this true of the large force of 
ordinary postal clerks who with busy brains and dextrous hands actually perform the 
bulk of tne work that is done in our post offices. Nor in the case of most of us does 
our tdil end with the day's tour of labor at our case or our desk, but must be continued 
in our homes, thus depriving us of much valuable time that should be devoted to our 
family duties. 

A careful study of the mass of data you now have in your possession on the present 
high cost of living and on our average pay will convince you, I am sure, that ours is 
not a living wage. 

We app^ to you and through you to our Congress, not as mendicants but as your 
fellow citizens, having the same longiiigs that you have to enlarge our mental and 
spiritual vision, to give our boys and our girls such educational and religious advan- 
tages as will make tnem good and useful American citizens. 

We need not dwell upon the importance to all classes of our city and rural popula- 
tion of the work that we do. You know it too well. But may we not point out to 
you and emphasize the fact that a serious crisis is before us and must be wisely met, 
or we shall see our ranks deserted, not by those who have been in the service for years, 
whose vision has become dimmed and whose nerves are imsteady; they will hang on 
as for their very life and give the very best service that is in them, but one by or 
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and in increaaing nmnberB the vigorous young manhood and young womanhood will 
drop out, for they will not follow a forlorn ho|)e. They prefer (and no one can blame 
them) to devote their eneigiee to more promising pursuits. 

Time was, a generation ago, when the postal employee could encourage his son or 
daughter to foUow in his footsteps, but now he warns the children to shun a non- 
remunerative and grinding service. 

We uige 3rou as our Representatives and the true friends of all our people to take 
back to our Congress a true and fair report of what you have learned of the situation 
that confronts us, confident in the hope and the belief that our lawmakers as patriotic 
citizens will grant us the relief that is absolutely necessary if we would keep up the 
morale of our force and dieck the threatened disruption of the service. 

Attention of the commission is called to the fact that of the 61 clerks in the out- 
going section of the mailing division, only 3 have real day shifts. It can be seen that 
unless a change is made the remaining 58 clerks or most of them will have to wait a 
loD^ time before getting a desirable tour. The arrangement of tours of duty in this 
division of Ihe Denver <^ce is not at all satis&ictory. The incoming section has no 
complaint to make, as the tours of service in this section are as well arranged as possible. 

CTTT LETTEB GABBIERS. 

Mr. Bell. We will next hear from the letter carriers. The first 
speaker on the list is Mr. E. £. Phillips, of Sapulpa, Okla. 

STATEKEVT OP MB. £. £. PHILLIPS, SAPULPA, OKLA. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Chairman, fellow workers, clerks, and carriers, 
it is useless for me to so over any of the ground that has been cov- 
ered by the clerks with regard to wages. The honorable chairman 
and his coUea^es on this commission know and have known all the 
way through that we are inadeauately paid. Congress has appointed 
commissions to investigate inaustrial conditions in all the various 
industrial lines of the United States, and the lowest that any com- 
mission yet has said that a family of three people — man, wife, and 
child — could hve on was $1,942. We are supposed to live on $1,650. 
How many of you can do it? I can't do it. 

We are supposed not to do any outside work at all, yet almost 
every one of us does it. We are violating the civil-service rules and 
the rules of the United States Government in doing it, but we have 
to do it in order to Uve — safetv first, always. 

I am not going to say anything about wages. I think the com- 
mission will do the fair thing on wages and that they will place us at 
a minimum salary of $1,800 and then the next year go to $2,100 and 
the next year $2,400, and for meritorious service go above that. If 
they do not, they will not do their duty and we will have to run for 
Congress, every one of us. [Laughter.] I beheve that they are going 
to ask for a salary increase, too, and yet there isn't any Congressman 
that served an apprenticeship of three years as a substitute and then 
jumped a year at a time $100 until he got to the top — ^not one of 
them. They go in at the maximum salary at the start. 

There is one thing that I want to speak about more particularly 
than anythingelse, and I want the commission to take particular 
notice of it. That is the civil service. We are civil-service employ- 
ees, and the standard has been lowered until children in the fifth 
grade of school can pass the examination. Thirty years ago I took 
the examination in Nebraska and it was an examination equal to the 
standard that the teachers of the schools of Nebraska has to pass. 
To-day the}- have no examination. It is a farce, and as a conse- 
quence men that have been in the service for years, that went in 
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when you did have to pass an examination, now are working with 
people that they ought not to have to work with. 

In the oflSice where I work one carrier quit school in the third grade 
and one in the fourth grade, and an assistant postmaster said to one 
of the clerks that our chief distributing clerk and our best one could 
quit any time he wanted to, that he could put one of those fellows in 
his place and in a short time he could be a distributor e^ual to him, 
and that man had put in 10 years in the service. He quit for a very 
good reason. He got a job at $12 a day. I am representing an office 
that is located in an oil field where we have conaitions that do not 

Jertain to any other part of the States that the oil fields are in. 
eople can go out ana get better wages than they can in any other 
part of the State that the oil fields are in. Girls are getting $25 a 
week in the stores as clerks. Delivery boys 15 to 18 years old are 
drawing $30 a week driving grocerv wagons. They don't have to 
take anv exanaination; they don't have to serve an apprenticeship 
before tney get it, and we do. 

There is one other thing that has been agitating my mind for a long 
tune. We are supposed to be efficient; if we are not, we are supposed 
to become so at once, yet we have to work under men, oftentimes 
that are at the head of our department in first-class offices, second- 
class, and — ^I don't know anything about third and fourth class 
offices — but in first and second class offices our postmasters often- 
times come into the offices picked for their political influence and 
don't know anything about tne offices, and some of them are in there 
six or seven years and never learn anything about the offices. 
[Applause.] Now, I am not speaking of my own office. We haven't 
a postmaster. We have an acting postmaster, and he is as fine a 
man as I ever knew, but he is not postmaster, and we have been in 
that ccHxdition for almost two years. 

Therfe is one thing more that I want to touch on and go back briefly 
for a moment to, one thing that I did touch on sUghtly — the class 
of men that we have to work with. They go out on the street and 
pick up anyone, it makes no difference who it is. He may be a 
gambler — I know of one case where that is so — and he has preference 
over carriers that have been in the service for years. He is given 
the best route in the town, the pick of routes, the business district, 
the short one. He has 17 blocks to cover three times a day. I have 
45 three times a day, and I have as much or more business route than 
he does, and I have more mail; and the reason why he got that job 
is so he could get done early, rush, and get through quick, so that he 
could attend a poker game in the afternoon. [Laughter.] That is 
on the authority of the acting postmaster himself, that he gave him 
the permission for that reason. 

With regard to promotions, a carrier if he is a good carrier can't 
transfer to a clerkship. He can't do it: They won t let him. In the 
first place there is an inequality that should be adjusted. A person 
that is a clerk in the first grade can transfer without a scheme exami- 
nation. After a person passes the flirst grade he has got to pass the 
scheme or case examination before he can be transferred into the 
office, and it isn't right; it should be changed; either make it the same 
with all classes of carriers before thev can be transferred, make it 
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one way or the other for all of them. Because a man has been in 
two years is no reason why he should be retained in there; and in 
order to be transferred to another position be required to do some- 
thing that the man who has only been in there one year is not required 
to do is not rirfit. 
Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. W. T. Jordan, of Oklahoma 

atv. 

STATEMENT OF MR. W. T. JOBDAN, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Mr. Jordan. Mr. Chairman, fellow workers, previous speakers have 
said that this commission was pretty well fed up on salaries, but if 
I come up here and say nothing about salary I had better not go 
back to Oldahoma City. We think thfi question of salary is the most 
important subject confronting the Po3t Office Department to-day. 
Living conditions have advanced to such an extent, in our State at 
least, where we think the dollar of 1914 has depreciated to the pur- 
chasing power of about 43 cents. 

The records of the Oklahoma post office show that fully one-half 
of the carriers employed therein find it absolutely necessary to go 
outside of their work as carriers and earn additional money by 
outside labor. Some of them tell me that they are not able to stand 
the hours and the strain of such work, and that thev are Uving on 
the money that they have saved in former years; and some of tnem 
not being in good health and not being able to perfoiTii that work are 
just simply going in debt in order to feed and clothe their people. 

In the brief I nave presented there is a statement concermng the 
living cost of two different carriers, budgets, or the budget prepared 
by two different carriers for their expenses for the past year. I am 
not going into that, of course. However, the carrier in the lower 
grade states that an additional salary of $600 is absolutely necessary 
if he is to get by at all. We received reports from all the carriers ; we 
did not incorporate them all in our brief, but we incorporated the 
two merely to show the condition that is typical. 

We want to cail attention to the wage scale that is paid down in 
our State. The oil industry, as Mr. Pmllips has told you, naturally 
pays a very large scale. We have in our city the associated industries 
that go with the oil business and they, too, pay a large scale. I 
haven't put that in my brief, but the salaries paid mechanical men, 
men in the different crafts over the city, even hod carriers are 
higher to-day than we are asking as a minimum salary, and they have 
set Januar}'^ 15 as the date upon which to ask a still further increase. 
Now, if they find it hard, if tiiey find that they can't get by on the 
money they are earning to-day, it surely is apparent that tEe postal 
workers are in real distress 

Now, I am not going to stay much longer on salary, but will go 
to the conditions under which the letter carrier works. We wish 
to state that we are opposed to the policy of the department in in- 
creasing the large amount of money in Government buildings and 
then aflowing them to deprieciate because of incompetent engineer 
help. We hold no brief for these men, but we are directly affected 
by their work, and an investment of hundreds of thousands of dollaiB 
calls for an engineer or custodian of higher caliber than what you 
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can hire for $1,400 or $1,500. We would like the shower-batk 
equipment and ventilating system and such as that, which has beem 
permitted to depreciate because of that policy, to be kept in a more 
usable and sanitary condition. 

We wish to call the attention of the commission to one abuse in 
the service, which affects but a small number of employees and has 
been allowed to continue and little attention paid to it. We refer 
to the practice of the department in regard to overtime allowance 
granted to employees who furnish their own vehicles. Men so em- 
ployed are given pay for their own overtime but nothing for the extra 
use for their equipment. We have men in this office who furnish 
theh- own cars or wagons and are compeUed to work overtime prac- 
tically every day. It is plain to be seen that a man working 12 hours 
a day should be allowed 3 days for every 24 hours' work, not 
only for himself but for his machine, inasmuch as these men based 
then* contract figures on the basis of 8 hours to constitute a day's 
work. We would like to see the substitute paid a rate that was 
commensurate with the arduous duties they are called upon to per- 
form. The entire future success of the civil service depends on these 
young men, and men of ambition and intelligence should be induced 
to come into the work. 

Just one other thing in closing, and I will not hold you any longer, 
and that is the security of positions. For long years the letter carriers 
have asked that a reviewing trial board be provided for by law, 
wherein the civil-service employee would not oe at the mercy of a 
supervisor. We think the tune has come that that law should be 
passed, and we earnestly ask this conunission to recommend to 
Congress the passage of a law creating a trial board. I thank you. 

lifi. Jordan submitted the following paper: 

Brief Submitted by W. T. Jordan por the Letter Carriers op Oklahoma 

Crry, Okla. 

We submit to you the following brief, every statement contained therein subject 
to verification: 

SALARY. 

The question of salaries seems to us to be the most important subject confronting^ 
the Postal Service to-day. Salaries paid letter carriers are not sufficient to cover the 
actual cost of the necessities of life and make no provision whatever toward meeting 
the inevitable outside expense with which the American family is constantly con- 
fronted, such as sickness, accident, or death. Nor does the salary of postal workers 
provide any margin upon which the worker can assume ordinary obligations of citizen- 
ship, such as religious, fraternal, civic, or any recreation obligations. 

The records of the Oklahoma post office show that fully one-half of the carriers 
employed therein do not receive sufficient compensation to enable them to meet 
then: living expenses and are compelled to earn additional money by accepting out- 
side employment. Sotne find it necessary to permit their wives and children to per- 
form such outside work, wives who are needed in the home and children who should 
be in school. 

Still other carriers report that they are living upon the saving of former years and 
some, having no saving account upon which to draw and being unable to secure out- 
side employment or unable to stand the strain of such long hours at hard labor, are 
simply going into debt in order to feed and clothe themselves and families. 

We believe and contend that our wages as postal employees should be sufficient to 
provide against these hardships, that after eight hours of hard labor, performed in 
all kinds of weather, we should have earned an amount of money (wages) to enable 
us to go to our homes and families and there rest and recuperate, the same as an^ 
other American citizen, and not have to fear want for our loved ones. We submit 
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herewith the statement prepared by a carrier in one of the lower grades, concerning 
Mb family budget for the past year: 

Groceries $600. (K) 

Light, water, and fuel. . : 60. 00 

Payments and taxes .• 440.00 

Personal expenses, sacrificed. 

Doctor bills, as yet all unpaid 400. 00 

Insurance, all permitted to lapse , 60. 00 

Keligious obligations, sacrificed. 
Civic obligations, sacrificed. 
Recreation, sacrificed. 

This carrier states that his salary is now $1,300 and that an additional $600 is abso- 
lutely necessary to enable himself and family to comfortably live. 

We now submit a report of one of the carriers in the highest grades. This man's 
family consists of himself, wife, and five children; children's ages range from 3 to 13 
years. 

Groceries |900 

Light, water, and gas 120 

Payments on home 450 

Improvements and taxes 150 

Clothing (personal) 100 

Clothing (wife and 5 children) 300 

Doctor bills 100 

Insurance 50 

Religious and civic obligations 125 

Recreation 50 

Miscellaneous expenses 100 

Total 2,445 

It is apparent that this carrier, ^ho is a veteran of the Spanish-American War and 
the father of a sturdy American family, would find it absolutely necessary for himself 
and children to earn almost as much money by outside employment as he receivee 
from his Work as an employee of the Post Office Department. 

The committee received reports from all the local carriers, and we cite the two above 
as being typical of the condition existing in both the lower and higher grades, a condi- 
tion wMch we think deplorable and one which should be remedied. 

It is an evident fact, all other things being equal, that the men in the lower grade 
Would be in greater need of increased compensation than would those in the higher 
CTade. However, the circumstances surrounding these men are not always equal. 
The older man takes unto himself increased obligations; he attempts to buy a home, 
his family becomes larger, and he finds clothing bills, doctor bills, and grocery bills 
getting heavier and heavier. 

The cost of living has increased, in this State at least, to the point where the dollar 
of 1914 has decreased to a purchasing power of about 43 cents. We believe that this 
condition is generally prevalent throughout the whole United States, and that private 
employers of labor recognize this as a fact. 

Many postal employees separate themselves from the classified civil service to enter 
other lines of employment, and receive as an entrance wage a higher salary than that 
paid by the Post Office Department after years of service. 

An order issued by the department in the early dayB of the war instructed post- 
masters and supervisory employees to leniently interpret the postal laws and regula- 
tions inasmuch as same related to carriers' uniform equipment. In other words, 
postmasters were asked to 0. K. any and all uniforms that were in any way presentable. 
The purpose of this order was supposed to be the conservation of wool and of the labor 
necessity in its manufacture. To the individual letter carrier it meant, indirectly, 
the recognition of the fact that he was working under a totally inadequate wage stand- 
ard and because of his pressing need for more money to feed and clothe his family he 
proceeded to patch up all his old uniforms and bought no new ones. Consequently 
throughout the entire country the letter carriers are to-day wearing uniforms that 
Would never have been tolerated prior to 1916 and probably will not be tolerated in the 
future. (It Would require an actual outlay of from $65 to $100 cash to equip one of 
these men up to the standard demanded by his personal respect and by the Postal 
Laws and Regulations. 
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CONDinOKS UNDER WHICH THE LETTER CARRIER WORKS. 

Next in importance to salary classification is the subject of working conditions. We 
wish to state that we are opposed to the policy of the department of investing a half- 
million dollars in Government property and then allowing same to depreciate because 
of incompetent help. We hold no brief for the engineers in charge of Government 
buildings, but inasmuch as we are directly affected by the work performed by them 
we make the following statement: Competent engineers can not be secured in this day 
and age to take chaige of property valued at hundreds of thousands of dollars at a 
yearly salary of $1,440. 

(Mostly equipment, such as shower baths, vacuum cleaners, cold-air ventilating 
systems, and circulating systems are installed and then permitted to lay idle or go to 
wrack and ruin solely because of incompetent workers. 

We further believe that many more precautions should be taken by the department 
in repaid to safeguarding the health of the employees. It \b inconsistent on the part 
of the Government to preach sanitation to the public at large and make no effort to 
guard against disease among the people they themselves employ. Persons seriously 
affected with lung trouble are allowed to work side by side with men who may contract 
same. Spittoons or cuspidors are often in filthy condition and are, in this oflice at 
least, washed on the workroom floor right under the very noses of the employee. We 
respectfully ask that the commission recommend that laws be passed looking toward 
better and cleaner working conditions. 

We contend that one of the most crying shames of the Postal Servicfe is the fact that 
no provision whatever has ever been made granting to postal employees an annual 
sick leave. Progressive employers of labor in this city and elsewhere do not penalize 
or dock their employees for every minute they are compelled to be absent from their 
work because of illness. The Government of the United States does allow to a large 
number of its regular employees a certain allowance to be used as sick leave. We 
respectfully ur^ that this commission recommend the passage of laws by Congress 
giving to i)ostal workers this much-needed relief. 

We wish to call the attention of the commission to one abuse in the service, wjiich 
because of the fact that it affects but a small number of employees has been allowed to 
continue and little attention paid to it. In this matter we refer to the practice of the 
department in regard to the overtime allowance granted to employees who furnish 
their own vehicles. Men so employed are given pay for their own overtime, but 
nothing for the extra use for their equipment. We have men in this office who, 
furnishing their own cars or wagons, are compelled to work overtime practically every 
day. It is plain to be seen that a man working 12 hours should be allowed three days 
for every 24 hours' work, both for themselves and for their machine, inasmuch as 
these men based their contract figures on a basis of 8 hours to constitute a day's work. 
These men and their families are suffering for the very necessities of life in order to 
pay for the gasoline or horse feed or equipment depreciation, which should be paid 
for by the Post Office Department. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

In regard to this class of civil-service employees, we earnestly request that your 
commission recommend an hourly basis of pay commensurate with the arduous duties 
they are called upon to perform and sufficient for them and their families to live^ 
confortably and decently. Upon these young men depends the entire future success 
the classified civil service. Their entrance wage and the condition surrounding 
their work should be of a nature to induce young men of intelligence and ambition 
to choose this service as their lifework. 

SECURITY OF POSITION. 

For long years the workers employed by the Post Office Department have asked 
for a law making provision for the establishment of a reviewing or trial board. It is a 
deplorable fact that a civil-service employee is absolutely at the mercy of his superior 
officer. We feel that the time has come when we should demand of Congress that 
such a law be passed. We ask your commission to recommend the passage of such a 
law, to the end that we may have that sense of security in our position that makes^ 
for better service and more contentment among the employees. 
Respectfully submitted. 

W. E. Nbph, 

W. T. Jordan, 

G. L. Smith, 

Jas. M. McCarter, 

Homer S. Skorkowbky, 

Committee^ 
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Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. Charles B. Newton, of Omaha, 
Kebr. 

STATEXEVT OF MS. CHABLES B. HEWTOB, OMAHA, FEBR. 

Mr. Xewtox. Mr. Commissioner^ fellow employees, in the time 
allotted to me I will try to ^ve in as brief a form as possible a few 
of the reasons why I think a Tetter carrier should receive a substantial 
increase in his present salary. 

In the first place, to enter the service he is compelled to undergo 
a mental and physical examination, both of which must be of a high 
standard, and after he enters the service he is compelled to substitute 
for a period of from one to five years, during which time his average 
time will not amount to over 50 per cent of the working month, yet ne 
is compelled to report for each delivery trip whether he receives work 
or not ; and after he receives a regular appointment he is compdied 
to start at the lowest salary grade, even though he may have had five 
years' experience as a letter carrier; therefore we believe that there 
should be only three grades of carriers and that a substitute when 
appointed a carrier the time should count for him from the date of 
Ilis first entering the service; in other words, that he should receive 
the salary which his length of time in the service warranted, and after 
a thorough examination of the expense of living we have come to the 
conclusion that the salary ought to be $1,800, $2,100, and $2,400. 

We have here with us some statistics from letter carriers in our 
city who kept «n account of their expense from one month up to 
three years. We find that the same old story applies to all of them 
and that, with the most economical mode of livmg, a large majority 
have nm behind from $31.70 to as high as $36.50 a month; from 
J138.09 to $510.80 for nine months. 

We are submitting an itemized statement of one of our carriers, 
in which he lists every item of his expenses for each month beginning 
with the month of January, 1917, and ending with Aug^ust, 1919; 
and he claims in the attached statement that during this time he 
had a deficit of $252.75. [On file with the conmiission.] 

We are also submitting a statement of the wage received in our 
city by the various comparative crafts of workers, all of which 
receive a higher wage than the letter carrier. In other words, if a 
letter carrier should be so imfortimate as to have to employ any 
member of these various crafts he would be compelled to work two 
days before he could have earned enough to pay for their one day's 
work; in short, the men of the comparative crafts have only to work 
one-half the year and still they would receive more money than the 
letter carrier who has faithfuUy worked the entire year. 

Gentlemen of the conunission, we do not believe it is necessary to 
take up your time enimierating the various duties of a letter carrier. 
You have already heard them. Therefore, it would only be taking 
up your valuable time to repeat them. Suffice it to say that they 
consist of practically everythmg from common labor to the duties of 
the highest paid bank clerk. In fact, he may be called on and has 
been called on to perform the services of selling thousands of dollars 
worth of war savings stamps, to the reporting and detecting of plot- 
ters against the Grovemment, and we expect the next thing we will 
be required to do will be to report the illicit distillation of spu*its and 
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various other things which mav come up, if it should come to his 
knowledge. Therefore, we think that a letter carrier is required to 
have an unexcelled degree of intelligence and honesty— -that his remu- 
neration should be accordingly of the highest; that in order to raise 
his family and bring them up as they should be, models in the com- 
munity in which they live, we think this great Government should 
give us a living wage that would permit us to do so. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. W. H. Cotton, of Lincoln, Nebr. 
STATEMENT OF MR. W. H. COTTON, LINGOLIT, NEBB. 

Mr. Cotton. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, begging your pardon, 
Mr. Commissioner, as you set the example I will state that I was 
born in Iowa and am proud of it. I was raised in Kansas and am 
proud of that. X have been hibernating in Nebraska. I say hiber- 
nating because I have lost my identity by becoming a mail carrier — 
my identity as a citizen. I was bom of good old Kentucky stock 
an d I am proud of that. 

What has been said heretofore by all the clerks and all the carriers 
reminds me of the old brother up the Kaw River here — I was raised 
up here near Lawrence — ^he was a good hardshell Baptist and he got 
to be a hard working, industrious farmer. He attended church 
regularly and he was given to long prayers. Eventually his work 
interfered somewhat with his prayers, or his prayers interfered with 
his work, and to obviate that trouble he wrote out a little bit of a 
prayer and hung it on the head of his bed, and every night after he 
would quit worS and get ready for bed he would look at that and 
say, ^'Lord, them's my sentiments. Amen.'' [Laughter.] I say- to 
every clerk and carrier that has told his story here to-day, those are 
my sentiments too. 

We have a condition in the post ojQGlce that needs attention. It 
isn't necessary for me to say that the work is demoralized. Every 
newspaper is publishing that to the world; everybody knows it, that 
the conditions in the post oflSlce and the work is demoralized. Why ? 
That is the only question. Now what can we do to relieve that? 
The answer comes right back: ''If you give adequate salary you will 
get men that can do the work; you will get enough men that can do 
the work." In our office at Lincoln, Nebr., we haven't a substitute 
in the office. We had two. One of them quit just before the holi- 
days; the other one had been there about a year, and in order that 
the Government niight save a little money, instead of paying him 
substitute's salary by the hour they promoted him to a carrier with- 
out a route, putting him in the lowest grade, so tha't he can now 
work as a regular carrier, but he has no route. He is taking my 
route to-day, and I want to say that during the Christmas hohdays 
we didn't have a single extra carrier to hem us out. There are in 
my class of resident carriers what we call the ''big five," five of us 
that sit in a row, and everyone of us have from one to three tubs full 
of mail that we couldn't touch every day. 

When I left on Mondav afternoon this regular sub, or sub regular, 
took my route. I gave him more than he ought to carry. I put it 
up to him and left about 100 pounds in the office, and probably some 
of it will be there when I get back to work. TTiat is not the condi- 
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tion that the post office ought to work under, and if you don't pay 
such salaries as will be adequate and make it attractive, you will 
never get the right class of men to do the work. 

I don't expect to occupjr very much time. I don't think it is 
necessary. 1 believe that this commission here will consider the situa- 
tion, that it is necessary that some relief be given. We don't want 
to pick up every man on the street, as some of them have, and put 
them to work in that kind of an office. It is a detriment to the service, 
it is a detriment to every good carrier in the United States to have 
to work alongside of a gamoler, as the brother from Oklahoma told 
us. We don't want that. We want good, honorable men in our 
service, or we want none. I thank you. 

Mr. Cotton submitted the following brief: 

Brief Submitted by Mr. W. H. Cotton. 

In the diflcusBion of reolaasificatioii of employees of the Poetal Service, there are 
many and complex subjects to be considered, but for convenience let us subdivide 
into two functions: 

First, (a) Time, meaning the length of time an employee has served. 

(6) Conditions of such service. 

Second. Compensation. 

TIME. 

When the civil service act was passed it was evidently intended that those who 
entered the service would continue in such service for a long time, and that the young 
man should enter such service and continue therein: that thereby a better service 
could be built up than under the change system, where employees were frequently 
changed. We believed that one holding a life term would feel more of the respon- 
sibility of his position and would endeavor to give the best that was in him, and in 
ordinary times the belief has been justified. We built a better system and young 
men entered into the work. But one thing was overlooked in the creation of that 
system, that is, that those who have served faithfully are left to continue in the work 
just as they entered. New positions have necessarily been created and those younger 
in the service have been given these newer positions almost exclusively. While 
those, who by reason of age and long service in which they have been proved, are 
continued in and are not given the positions requiring less mental and physical labor. 
We believe that one who has served faithfully for years and who desires a change to 
some office position should be given the preierence. Many men have remained in 
the carrier service until broken down physically, and have had to quit, while many 
desks are held down by young able-bodied men. 

This seems to be more a classification of compensation rather than of work, and 
therefore I shall only touch the classification of work and try and connect it up under 
that subject. 

COMPENSATION. 

In discussing the subject of comjxensation, so many things enter in that it seems 
almost impossible to find a beginning place, but for convenience we will classify 
the elements under the following neads: 1. Housing, 2. Food, 3. Clothing, 
4. Transportation. 

1. Housing. — ^Under the topic of "Housing," We may discuss where we live or 
at least where the postal employee eats and sleeps and where his family lives. Years 
ago, when some who are still in, entered the service, this subject wsb not of so much 
importance as at present, especially in the smaller but growing centers. 

Twenty-five years ago a man could rent a fairly comfortable house within walking 
distance at from $10 to |15 per month. Now he must pay $25 to $30 for a comfort- 
able habitation. Unfortunately for us, post offices are built down in the business 
district of the city. Such a location is not to be thought of as a family home. It 
is no place to raise a family, and then, too, rents are prohibitive. Therefore the 
Worker must go further out, which necessitates some means of transportation to and 
from home. 

The usual and cheapest means of travel is by street car. Formerly one could ride 
from the suburbs to his work at the rate of six rides for 25 cents: now the fare is 6 cents 
straight. 
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But, some one may say, why not own your own home and save the rent? Sup- 
pose that 20 years ago a carrier bought a home on the installment plan. The cost 
of upkeep, insurance, and taxes are almost as much as the rent, for along with other 
things, taxes have gone up. Twenty years ago in the city of Lincoln, Nebr., the 
taxes on a modest home for a carrier would be from $20 to $30 per year; now froip $56 
to $60. Prices of other thin^ than rents and taxes have gone up. 

Under the subject of housing we may include fuel, lights, telephone, and water — 
all essential to housekeeping — so that our expenses have increased from 40 to 80 per 
cent, according to figures compiled by experts. 

So much for the topic of home, for any househoMer can readily verify these state- 
ments, and to save time we will not append the figures to prove the same; they are 
80 self-evident that one will take judicial notice of them. 

2. Food. — I shall treat this subject as in housing, leaving out tables and figures 
refer you to published statistics furnished by experts on the subject and also to the 
figures furnished you by my colleague from the Lincoln office, who works on the 
clerks' side, Mr. L. R. Fitch. A ccHnprehensive analysis of his figures will convince 
one that postal employees do not have money to throw at the birds. 

It is a natural inference that our employees are men of families and are trying 
to raise some children and educate them for usefulness in the future. Schools, 
especially high schools, can not be located at every door; they cost too much money, 
and are therefore centrally located, like the post office. We can not live near them 
on account of rents and other conditions, hence the subject of transportation bobs 
up again, and we must provide means of getting the children to school, which means 
I»tronizing the street cars; but that has been raised nearly 30 per cent since our 
riend entered the service 20 }rears ago. This seems to be a digression from the 
fubject of food, but the connection seemed to fit in in this place. 

It is hardly to be expected that we can furnish cost bills of 20 years, or even 10 
years ago, and in view of all the circumstances we think such bill would only ciunber 
the records without being of any practical use, as they are so patent as to be familiar 
to you gentlemen and a fact of which you, being men and fully informed, will take 
due and proper notice. Growing diildren must have plenty of nourishing food to 
build on and prepare a proper foundation for future usefulness, therefore with the 
price of everything from 30 to 60 per cent above 20 years ago, you can readily form 
your own conclusions. 

3. Clothing, — ^This subject, like that of food, will be treated on general principles 
rather than to furnish tables of figures. It is enough to show that clothing, lik(^ 
food, has mounted beyond the readi of many, and only the well-to-do may go well 
dressed. The carrier, who 20 years ago paid for his winter uniform $16 or $17, must 
now pay, according to the latest price lists at hand, $35.95 for the same; and if his 
work clothes have advanced you may be assured that the price of clothing for his 
family has advanced in like manner. Of course, the letter carrier does not spend 
much money for civilian clothing, for the simple reason that he goes nowhere except 
to work, and must wear regulation clothes; and if he did want such things he would 
be unable to purchase, for the rest of the family, not having a prescribed uniform, 
must perforce dress as other people do. And in the cities clothes make a great dif- 
ference. I have known bright, handsome young ladies who were forced to ouit 
a course in high school because their fother could not afford to furnish the stylish 
and costly raiment worn by others, as they were shooed off and actually boycotted; 
their sensitive nature could not stand the strain, hence dropping out. Now, to 
furnish clothing, including shoes, for three or four ^Is and boys attending school 
is a problem for financiers, and consequently too much for a letter carrier. 

4. Ti'cmaportaiion, — ^The subject is so intimately connected with the lives of the 
city dweller that probably nothing more need be added than was mentioned under 
the discussion of housing. We must have some means to get to our work, and since 
the wise heads have decreed that "time" is an hour ahead, it is more necessary than 
ever to use the street cars to reach your post of duty on the minute and for the children 
to get to school on time, and with a 30 per cent increase in price it becomes a matter 
of special study. 

Now, having discussed briefly some of the conditions confronting a postal employee, 
let us examine another angle*. As before stated, the object of the civil-service act 
was to build a better system of business than we had. 

At the time of the enactment. Congress fixed a salary commensurate with conditions 
at that time; but times have d^anged, and instead of the Postal Service being one of 
the best paid it is now one of the least. Then, in order to fulfill the intent and purpose 
of the law, we must make this employment attractive in some way if it was the purpose 
of this act to encourage the young men to enter it. This may be done by such a system 
of compensation that will be attractive. If we would hold and keep these men after 
they have once entered we must make the service a little more attractive than other 
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work for which he might be fitted. If a young man enters this as a life work his wages 
ought to be sufficient to keep those dependent upon him and to put by a little against 
the tune when he will be of no further use to tne department, or in providing some 
retirement law that will relieve him of the anxiety for the future, when the time comes 
for l^im to retire. For to us it is an awful thought that after we have married and lived 
with a companion for 40 or 50 years to know that at a time when we can no more cany 
the load, not only oiurselves but this life companion will be turned out as an old horse, 
to live upon the highway. 

Another thought intrudes at this point, and this is that when you ask a young man 
to enter this service he ought to know the conditions. If he does, he knows that he 
must, after being certified and called, report for duty as a substitute, to take the work 
of one absent. He must familiarize himself with each route so that in the event he 
gets a day's work he may be able to do it creditably. 

The idea of asking a young man to come into the office, provide himself with a 
uniform, learn the details, and report two times a day, whether there is a vacancy 
or not, for three or four or more years, seems to me to be worse than the ancient 
bondnian system of our forefathers. They at least provided comfortable quarters, 
clothing, and food for the bound boy, and it was alwasns understood that at the end 
of his bondage he was to be provided ^vith a new suit cf clothes, a horse, saddle, and 
bridle. Our system takes the boy and promises him that if he will provide himself 
with housing, food, and clothing and stay with it, that at some time in the future 
he ^111 be given a job regularly in the lowest grade, which will not for years enable 
him to pav his back debts and properly maintain a family. 

Then, if the purpose and intent of this law is to be carried out a reclassifying cf 
salaries ought to be made. One that will hold out some future to the novitiate; one 
that will enable him to look ahead and see himself at the end of his ^'subbing " placed 
in a position where he can pay oft his debts and save a little for the future. 

It is not my purpose to tell you honorable gentlemen what is your duty, for you 
are \^ise men, and when you see wherein a wrong has been committed you will know 
your duty, and perform it. I would only suggest that the system be revised to give 
the entrance man something to compensate mm for his' time and a higher grade at 
entrance. In fact, we can not see tne necessity of grades of pay at all when he is 
given regular work and performs it; he should be in the highest grade, or at least 
be given credit for his time; otherwise he is unfit and should be discharged to find 
his niche in some other vocation. 

Gentlemen, you ask us in a set of questions sent out what we were doing prior 
to our entry into the service, and what v^'as our compensation therefor? This is 
comparing the present with the past. Our man spoken of above, who has been in 
the service 20 vears or more, may not have been receiving a fair compensation at that 
time, and evidently he thought so or he would not have quit and entered the Postal 
Service. Then, too, conditions as shown in the tables prepared by L. E. Fitch, of 
the Lincoln office, are so much different then and now that comparison can not be 
made with any degree of fairness. 

As to equalizing the pay of all in office, it is suggested that is a matter for your judg- 
ment, i. e., whether one sitting at a desk and listening to telephone complaints is 
entitled to so much more pay than the man who does the work. 

We are not making a kick on any other man's salary but our own, and we believe 
that some arrangement can be made so that not only can the younger man be induced 
to enter the service but to stick to it. The past year or two has demonstrated that 
such is not now the case. But if eome system of providing for the retirement of the 
old and broken down, and a fair wage for the younger were devised, I have no doubt 
that many of our best young men would gladly take up this as a life work. I realize 
that you can not put this on a competing basis with speculative employment, but 
many of oiu* best men are not speculators, but are willing and anxious to enter some 
life work that will provide a decent bringing up of a famfly and a protection for their 
declining years. If the work done is not worth the cost, theo drop it; but if you are 
of the opinion that the work is valuable and necessary to the welfare of all people, 
then it is );^asonable to suppose that it is and a reasonable price should be paid therefor. 

A comparison of wages paid for work in the different trades of the city will show 
that even common labor is better paid by the hour than we are. And, further, that 
the cost of clothing for the worker is very much less than that of a carrier, who is 
supposed to be clean and neat at all times, as he is the direct connecting link between 
a great Government and the people. But with clothing at the present prices, he 
can not always have a clean suit to put on after a day's tramp through the mud. 

It may be said that at our present salary some at least might be able to lay by a 
little for the future. It may be some can, whose families have grown up ^d are self- 
supporting, but how much do you suppose a man can save per year? Suppose he 
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could, by closest policy; save $200 per year, how long would he have to work before 
he could retire and live off of his income? 

In order that he might have an income of $50 per month from his investments at 6 
per cent, he must have invested $10,000, and eaving at the rate of $200 per year would 
require 50 years of service, which is an impossibility. 

It appears that wages have been better taken care of in other Government work 
than in the Postal Service. We are the last to ask for consideration. 

Now, gentlemen, we ask of you a fair consideration of this subject and that you 
prescribe a fair and reasonable wage, that not only uill the worker be relieved of the 
Worry of debt and dependency, but that the service may be built up until it is a credit 
to the great America. Relying upon your sense of justice and fairness, we ejcpect 
relief for which we will ever pray. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is W. A. Callahan, of Kansas City, Mo. 
STATEMENT OF MR. W. A. CALLAHAN, KANSAS CITT, MO. 

Mr. Callahan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the salary question 
seems to be the paramomit one, judging from what I have heard — 
and I think it will continue to be throughout this entire hearing — ^and 
I believe that this Government of ours should not take into considera- 
tion what any outside business corporation or individual interest 
pays its help, nor with what conditions they surround them, but 
they should determine on what an American father and mother can 
raise an American family in an American way, and then add to that 
sufficient for a competence for their declining days, or in case of 
sickness in the family. [Applause.] 

I believe in the absolute justice of these gentlemen and Congress in 
general, and I believe that when this proposition is put up to them 
that they will give us an adequate salary, and that that adequate 
salary wiU be based on what ? As I have mentioned a minute ago, 
what an American family can be raised on in an American way. 

I don't care to go ahead with a lot of figures, because I believe that 
this conunission and Congress in general has had access to figures 
from statisticians hired by the Government to gather these figures 
for them, and that nothing that I could give them along that line 
would be of any service to them. 

The reluctance with which Congress has seen fit to increase the 
salaries of the civil-service employees has been the source of a great 
deal of discontent in the minds oi the emplojrees, thereby creating a 
condition of mentality that works for inefficiency rather than effi- 
ciency, because you can't expect at any time from any man who is 
discordant mentally the best that he has in him. 

A captain of the One hundred and thirty-eighth Infantry who was 
my case mate before he enlisted in the service, after coming back and 
looking over the conditions of both salary and office work, said to me 

I don*t believe that all of the heroes and heroines were in the Army in France. It 
IB my personal humble opinion that, all things considered, the post office had the 
Army skinned. 

I claim there is a no more loyal body of men or people in the 
country than the post-office employees of this United States Govern- 
ment, and I believe that this great Government of ours should recognize 
this by at least giving them a living wage and make such a wage 
scale that will attract the very best help in the country to the posi- 
tions to be filled, and I have absolute confidence that this commission 
will so recommend. 
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I remember when I came into the service'sonie 15 years ago that 
I sacrificed something like about $60 a month to obtain employment 
as a civil-service employee. I was a railroad man at that time, making 
in the neighborhood of $100 a month, and when I came into the office 
after having passed a fairly rigid civil-service examination, one that 
is entirely duTerent, apparently, from what it is necessary to pass 
to-day, judging from the material that we have on the civil-service 
eligible list, I was told that I could make possibly $40 a 'month. I 
said to the postmaster: "It is certainly a prohibitive proposition for 
me. I owe my wife and child more than that, and I have got to have 
a little something for myself.'' But I was allowed to be excused from 
substituting for some 15 months. In that time I continued railroad- 
ing, and with the object in view of taking un this civil-service job I. 
saved enough money to weather me through another 15 months of 
substitute service. Then, at the present day, after the sacrifice that- 
I made for this place, after 15 years, practically, of service, I have the 

ficture of a man who passed a very different examination from what 
passed, working alongside of me, me putting his-mail up for him 
and letting him carry it out and delivering it, drawing more money 
per hour than I am. I ask you, is that just ? Is there any justice in. 
that kind of treatment ? I say there is none. 

In my estimation the inability to get sufficient help of the mental 
caliber necessary to be efficient is due to inadequate salaries, and 
Congress wiU have to enact legislation that will give us adeauate 
salaries. I may be wrong, but 1 feel that it is the province oi the 
Postmaster General to give service rather than to be able to point to 
surplus in the revenues of the Post Office Department. [Applause.] 
The business man or the individual, I don't care which, at either end 
of the journey ot a letter, is not interested in whether the Postmaster 
General is gomg to be able to point to a surplus at the end of the fiscal 

{rear, but in how long it is going to take, or with what dispatch that 
etter is dispatched and delivered. His interest is in service, abso- 
lutely. 

Now, just some local conditions. One carrier in this office has 
worked^ over 1,200 hours overtime in the last year — and overtime is 
not what we want. It is the concensus of opinion that overtime is 
not what the carrier wants. It has been determined that eight hours 
is enough for any man to work, and for that reason, ordinarily, men 
don't want to work any longer. You will find some men who, on 
account of the inadequate salary that is paid now, want to work over- 
time because they can't make both ends meet unless they do. 

I am in favor of the appeal board that has been mentioned by 
others. 

I was looking over the sub list to-day, and I find on the sub list 29 
regular subs where a regular sub list of nearly 80 had been carried 
before. The temporary men were 32, of which 25 are not available 
because the officials don't know anything about where they are. 
They go to work for a while and then they will just quit without a 
word to anyone, and these 25 names are just simply waiting a recom- 
mendation to be stricken from the list. There are 15 others who 
work Saturdays and Simdays. 

In the way of handling mail in the main office, I will speak for that 
because I aon't know exactly the conditions in the stations. On 
Monday all carriers are compelled to curtail to a certain extent; on 
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Saturday one-half of them curtail; on other days from 5 to 10 per 
cent of them do not fmish. The stations are finished; but the men 
work overtime. I thank you. 
Mr. Callahan filed the following brief: 

Brief Filed bt Mr. W. A. Callahan. 

In preaentmg you the facta herein contained regarding aalariee, exi)ense8 of living, 
and conditions of service, I am acting wholly as the representative of the letter 
carriers of Kansas City, Mo., who selected me for this purpose in compliance with 
your wishes, as stated in the letter announcing your intentions of being here on 
certain dates. This is not a. personal, but a collective report. 

SALARIES. 

We believe that in the matter of salaries the Government, in its different depaii- 
ments, should not consider what this large cm* small corporation or business pays its 
employees, nor with what conditions they may surroimd them, but should by care- 
ful investigation detennine on what salary an American father and mother can raise 
an American family in an American way; then, increase that by what a person needs 
to provide a competence for their declining days. 

This the Congress of our United States has not done in our case. I will here say 
that as far aa I know, or can ascertain, all classes of Government employees, or those 
under Government control, have been more liberally taken care of in respect to 
salaries than the post-office employees. In the last five years all clerical, skilled, 
and unskilled workers have been increased in salaries from time to time as the cost 
of livii^; increased, in many cases more than 100 per cent, and the following repre- 
sentative list shows an average of 98.6 per cent: 

Feroent. 

Auto drivers 84 

Teamsters 126 

Laborers 135 

S tationary engineers 85 

Hoisting engineers 127 

Machinists (not railroad) 76 

Coal miners (before last raise) 76 

Meat outters (in one year) 85 

Employees in 10-cent stores 100 

Lumber laborers 94 

The Congress has, while private enterprises have been so liberal, seen fit to increase 
the post-office employees, with the exception of substitutes, 37^ per cent of the basic 
sflJary of 1914, which was $1,200 per annum. The effect of this parsimonioas treat- 
ment as compared with private enterprise has had a deterrent effect on those on the 
eligible list and on those who were contemplating taking the civil-service examinations 
for those wishing employment in the Post Office Department. 

Thia attitude of our lawmakers and the Postmaster General has had the effect of 
creating a very imsatisfied state of mind in the regular employee who has faithfully 
and patriotically remained at his post of duty, feeling that while justice seems slow 
at times it nevertheless is nearly always certain. 

We, the letter carriers of Kansas City, who have heroically stuck by the Govern- 
ment through its troublesome times, are pinning our faith on this honorable commis- 
sion that it will make such recommendations to the Congress and insist on its recom- 
mendations being accepted and enacted into law; that it will wipe out the thought of 
the injustice of our ereat Government to the employees of the Post Office Department, 
and do more toward promoting a harmonious state of mind in the employees, and 
thereby increase the efficiency, for one can hardly expect even good work, much less 
the best a man has in him, if he is di£»cordant mentally from any cause. 

A captain of the One hundred and' thirty-eighth Infantry, who was my casemate 
before enlisting, on returning and looking over salaries and conditions, said: "Well, 
it's my own humble opinion that all the heroes and heroines were not in the Army in 
£urope, but all things considered in proportion to numbers the poet office has the 
Anny skinned." TliAt is the opinion of one who was well informed by actual contact 
before the war, on looking things over after returning. I am inclined to believe he 
spoke more truth than he thought at the time. 

We firmly believe in the justice of this honorable commission, and in the Congress 
in general, and feel that it was for the purpose of bringing out justice that your time 
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and enerrjr are being expended, and that your earnest deaire to be just to all con- 
cerned will be rewarded, and its fruitage be a satisfied, contented, employee. 

The subject of salary seems to be the paramount one to be discussed at this time, 
and I think that with the figures that tne honorable commission has had access to 
through the effort of regular gatherers of statistics in the employ of the Government, 
they will have had ample proof of the desparity between salaries paid post-office em> 
ployees and the cost of living, and I hesitate to offer what I have gathered for their 
information, but will here give some figures as a reason for folio wing recommendations. 
In the years 1918 and 1919 there have been no additional routes established, while 
there has been more than a 10 per cent increase in the incoming mail. 

The Postmaster General, in his report, claims all of the credit for the handling 
of that excess in the standardization of methods of handling and equipment. That 
may work out in the clerk part of the work, but there has been no change in carriers^ 
cases, nor indeed can there be I believe a standardization of carriers' cases because 
of the diversity of conditions on routes, and there has been no change in carriers' bags 
except enlargement to about twice the previous size. This has been a contributory 
cause for dissatisfaction of a great many because it resulted in heavier loads on an 
already overworked employee. Of two carriers who have died in the service, one was 
cautioned by his doctor not to lift nor try to carry any more heavy loads. In the case 
of the other the doctor said that his heart valve had literally been strained out of him 
by carrying heavy loads, the ailment being the same in each case. 

In my estimation, the inability to get sufficient numbers, and at the same time 
persons of mental ability to make efficient help, is based wholly on an insufficient 
wage and is the procuring cause of the discordant state of mind of the personnel of the 
seryice. I maintain that the salary question is the paramount one, for on the amount 
of income is based the amount of care and recreation or pleasure a man can provide 
for his family. When a man has to prove certain educational qualifications, alBO 
physical, to obtain, a position in the roet Office Department, and sees the common 
laborer enabled to sell his physical qualifications for as much, and in some instancea 
more, than the post-office employee g^ts for both mental and physical, is it any wonder 
that he forms the ''don't care" habit and deteriorates in efficiency? It breeds that 
state of mind. 

I may be wrong, but I feel that it is the province of the Postmaster General ta 
maintain service to the people in the dispatch and delivery of the mail and not simply 
to demonstrate his business ability to make the Post Office Department a cold-blooded 
dollar-making proposition by being able to produce a surplus. Surpluses are not 
particularly what the business man wants in the report of the Postmaster General. 
The interest of the business man at either end of the journey of a letter is not whether 
the Postmaster General is going to be able to show a surplus at the end of the year 
but how that letter will be dispatched and delivered with the least possible delay. 
Service, in, other words, is his interest. Service is the primary reason, I believe,, 
for the establishment of the Post Office Department. 

Now: How to get service? My humble opinion is that this can be done by making 
the salary and conditions of the service as attractive, or a little more so, than private 
industries do; to the extent that the best material for the work to be performed might 
be induced to apply for the positions to be filled. It can't be done now with the 
present wage schedule, for most men need more than is paid in maximum salaries 
for the support of their families in a more or less frugal way. None of the little niceties 
so enjoyable to the average person are permissible on the present wage and any number 
of employees are making use of their vacation periods in trying to balance the wage 
or earning with the expense account, thereby defeating the purpose of the vacation 
period by using that time allowed them for rest and recreation to providing a meager 
existence for self and family. 

The cost of living since 1913 has increased on an average of approximately 92 per 
cent by averaging the figures obtainable from private, personal sources, the Govern- 
ment, and Bradstreet, which range from 82 per cent to 131 per cent. Regardless of 
the efforts of the Government to halt the ascent of prices ana cause a decline, prices 
are steadily going up on an average of about 1 per cent a month since June, 1919. 
Here I wish to give the expression of the majority of the carrier force approached on 
the subject, regarding what they think should be awarded them as an adetjuate and 
just compensation: 

First regular year $1,800, second regular year $2,100, third regular year $2,400, 
with automatic promotions based on service. 

These promotions should be taken care of in a way that personalities or differences 
between supervisor and employee could not enter in, assuming that if a carrier is al- 
lowed to remain in the service and is doing the work necessary to carry the route he 
is eligible to promotion to the next higher grade at the expiration of one year's service 
in any lower grade and not at the beginning of a quarter, thus, eliminating the per- 
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nicious practice of waiting to fill vacancies three or four days after the beginning of 
a quarter which causes those thus treated to work at the initial salary nearly 15 months 
before receiving promotion, thus, defeating the spirit as well as the letter of the law. 
Now, to show to what extent the efficiency of this office has been disturbed', I quote 
the following figures: 

Resignations- of regular carriers (1918 and 1919) 55 

Resignations of substitutes {1918 and 1919) ^. 49" 

Civil service eligibles appointed 71 

Civil service eligibles declined appointment 11 

Civil service eligibles failed to report 26 

Temporary men, exclusive of holidays (not civil service) 88 

Approximately 20 per cent of the high class, efficient employees who passed high 
grades in more difficult examinations than the eligibles in the last three years luis 
put self before service in the Post Office Department and resigned to take up more- 
remunerative positions and their places have been filled with a lower grade of em- 
ployees. 

These figure show also that even after becoming eligibles, 11 of these declined 
and 26 failed to report, indicating that private industry had won in this competition 
for help. 

I feel that this great Government of ours is entitled to the very best help obtainable 
and that sufficient inducement in the way of salaries and working conditions be 
offered in an effort to attract that caliber of employees. This has been the case and 
should be again and can be by bringing out simple justice. 

The failure to relieve this wrong condition and to expect more and more in the 
way of performance from employees, already overworked, has produced a state of 
mind bordering on rebellion and those who left the service had become so dissatisfied 
at the reluctance of the Con^ss to note and relieve the situation that their rebellion 
of thought ripened into action and they severed their connection with the service 
and this indicated that they had given up hope for relief. To those who have remained 
the flame of hopefulness had all but flickered out but has been fanned into renewed 
life again and again by reports from Washington that surely something would be done,, 
that there was enough fire left to start a conflagration when we learned that this 
honorable commission had been appointed, and that we were going to have the oppor- 
tunity to present our case first hand to those who can and will, we feel sure, give u& 
substantial relief. 

I will venture the assertion that there is not a post office in the United States where 
there is a more harmonious feeling exists between the departments of supervision 
and execution or where more efficient supervision and execution results than in this 
oflBice, and at the same time I have never in the 15 years of my service, and from what 
those of 30 years and more of service say, seen a more discordant and disturbed state ► 
The local officials and supervisors have done all they possibly can to make things 
run smoothly, but it can be relieved only by adequate remuneration and relief from 
the strain of overtime and overwork. 

Since the adoption of the Australian ballot system, thereby making secret all votes^ 
it would seem that the time is ripe to repeal the law governing the political activity 
of civil-service employees. There is now no opportunity for those who so desire ta 
control even one vote, by buying or otherwise, because they do not have any way, 
in most States, to find out how a person votes. It seems entirely wrong to us that we 
should be deprived of any part of American liberty when there now exists no reason 
for so doing. 

May we hope you will give this question some consideration, because, it is some- 
times, of vital interest to the individual who governs him and we think we should 
have the right that all American citizens, except those who are confined in prisons 
or have been disfranchised are permitted to enjoy, and should not be penalized and 
deprived of our rights as American citizens simply because we are in the Government's 
employ. That law or ruling is now obsolete and should not be continued to deprive 
as loyal a body of American citizens as the civil-service employees have shown 
themselves to be. 

We think that there should be some way devised by which a carrier could be allowed 
to do clerical work as overtime when necessary and not be compelled to take out 
heavy packs of papers after working hard all day on his route ; instead total strangers 
to the work, rank outsiders, are given that work and a carrier denied simply because 
the law says he is a regular carrier. Clerks are allowed these privileges as concerning 
carrier work and the same should be interchangeable at least at the discretion of the 
superintendent of mails. 

While the Postmaster General is so insistent that the Post Office Department be 
self-sustaining, we might ask him why he could not as consistently ask that all other 
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departmentfl of the Govenunent at least pay the cost of handling its own correspond- 
ence and btisineaB transacted throng^ the nee of the mails, thus causing the post-office 
employees to suffer low compensation in order that they who make no jvetense of 
being self'^upportin^ may show less cost of operation. In this and in causing Becond- 
clasB matter to pay its own wav by increasing the postage to a cost-paying basis, the 
Postmaster General might easily find the means to pay the raise in salaries as recom- 
mended herein. He could, at least, in his annual report show a balance in cost and 
receipts for that class of mail and not a deficit of nearly $68,000,000. This would 
come within $20,000,000 of producing the amount of money necessary for this increase 
asked in all justice by the letter carriers of this great Government, and if the other 
departments of Government would pay their way in the handling of their mail I 
firmly believe that there would be a surplus. When young, this country had some 
reason for assisting the public to get news and educational matter, and the publishers, 
too, but those innints in the dinemination of education and news have grown into 
manhood these many years ago and have become more and more mere advertising 
stuff, for the most part, and have been abusing a privilege that long since should have 
been taken from them. 

In the Postmaster Greneral's report he cites one magazine whose advertising matter 
netted the publishers approximately $1,500,000 for one issue and cost the Post Office 
Department $160,000 to distribute it over the country. I ask you, gentlemen, in all 
fairness if this is just. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I repeat my confidence in you to find the solution of, 
and ways and means to remedy in a mandatory manner, the conditions now in exist- 
ence in the Post Office Department, and take this opportunity to thank eadi sepa- 
rately and the commission collectively for their efforts in trying to remedy almost 
intolerant conditions relative to salary and work. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is J. H. Smith, of Wichita, Kans. 

STATEMENT OF HE. J. E. SMITH, WICHITA, KASS. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Commissioner, Wichita, Kans., -has the same 
abnormal labor condition that Oklahoma City has, which the gentle- 
man spoke about, around the borders of the oil field. 

I would like to call your attention to two points that I believe in 
the Wichita office show the weakness of the present salary bill. The 
first one is the inefficiency of the help they are obtaining to-day. The 
assistant superintendent of mails has handled the substitute carriers 
in Wichita for years, and he told me that the substitute to-day re- 
q^uires from one hour and thirty minutes to three hours per day more 
tmie to do the same work than the substitutes used five years ago. 
On the 15 th of October carrier 38 of Wichita, who had been suffering 
for years with stomach trouble, had an operation performed and re- 
signed his position to die. He was in a weakened condition for several 
years. He was carrying his route on all normal days and was making 
two complete deliveries. They sent one of our new men that had 
subbed for several months, ana after two months trial, on that route 
there were days that he was not able to make one complete delivery 
in eight hours, and they took him off and put another man on. 

On the second dav of this month carrier 44 was taken sick in the 
morning after he had made up his mail and was compelled to go home. 
They sent a substitute out, and part of the time two substitutes on 
the route, and when I left Wichita on the 6th, at the end of four days 
on that route the substitutes had put in 64 hours at 60 cent/a an hour. 
They had at least 150 pounds of other class mail piled under the case and 
beside the case; they had three sacks of other class mail that was 
stacked up. that had never been touched. Monday evening's letter 
mail and all the first-class mail for Tuesday was lying on the case and 
had not been touched. If the regular carrier had been able to work 
he would have worked that entire mail, made two trips per day on it 
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in 29^ hours at 45 centa^an hour. Mr. Commissioner, it isn't the 60 
cents entrance fee that is hurting, but the men won't take that job, 
an efficient man, and drop back to 40 cents an hour after leaving his 
work. 

The other point is more personal \nth me than the first one. With 
a family of lour — my wife and three children — without paying any 
rent, working every day at highest salary,last year atthe end of June 
30 I was just a little over $300 worse off than 1 was at the beginning 
of the year. Mr. Commissioner, that is what hurts with me. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is C. H. Jones, of Kansas City. 

STATEMENT OF MR. C. H. JONES, KANSAS CIT7, KANS. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Commissioner and fellow workers, I want to touch 
on a little different view here. I will speak somewhat of my own 
personal experience. 

At the beginning of the war I happened to locate on a small tract 
of land west of the city a short ways, and raised a little stock, such 
as a cow, some chickens, a few pi^, etc.; and with the help of my wife 
in handling that place, with the increase in my live stock I was able 
to keep my head above water. 

We circulated several questionnaires in our office prior to the 1st 
of October. We made up our report at that time, expecting to pre- 
sent it to the coDMnission on October 3 and 4, and the questionnaires 
that we circulated came in and we averaged the amount of expense 
per family, and we found that it actually required about $1,750 a 
year for tne upkeep of the family. That includes schooling, etc. In 
my particular case I have to pay tuition for my daughter in high 
• school and carfare to get her there. Now, of course, that perhaps 
does not interest some who are centrally located, but I more than 
make it up, in view of the fact that I am out where I can raise a.little 
of the necessaries of life. 

Our boys asked me to say something about the matter of subs. 
Up to the time that they increased the subs from 40 cents to 60 cents 
an hour, we had practically no substitutes that we could rely on, but 
we got along somehow in tne office. When they increased tine salary 
to 60 cents, I will say that we got some better men, although they are 
a little off color, and we have been able to keep up pretty well in our 
office with that class of labor, but the' boys do not feel that they 
should work at a lesser salary, those who have been in the service for 
a period of years and who have qualified as carriers and are able to 
do the work that the substitute who gets 60 cents an hour to-day is 
hardly able to do. They don^t feel that they should be kept at a 
lower salary than the subs. In other words, they think that the 
entrance grade should be $1,800; $1,800, $2,100, and $2,400 is the 
ambition of the carriers in Kansas City, Kans., and we hope that 
when this commission reports, we will get somewhere near our goal. 
We surely are entitled to more money — those who have worked 
faithfully for a number of years — than the man who has just come 
into the service. 

Another thing, we have a few old men in our office who are physi- 
cally incapacitated to carry mail, yet those men can hardly be thrown 
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out on the cold world, as they haven't accumulated enough at this 
time to enable them to go on in life, and what would you do ? If you 
threw them on the scrap pile there would be only the poorhouse 
staring them in the face, and not a CTeat while ago t had occasion to 
call on our postmaster and talk to nim, and he told me, and desig- 
nated one 01 our men, and the words he said were: *'It is a damned 
shame to see a man like that go out on a street with a sack of mail." 
But what are you going to do ? He has to keep the man or throw 
him out, and he is a God-fearing man enough to help those in their 
weakness and keep this man on the pay roll, where he can make an 
honest living. And of course I feei very thankful to be working 
for such a man. 

Our conditions are not as bad, perhaps, in crowded circumstances, 
as some I have heard of to-day, although I was asked by one of our 
carriers to bringup the fact that the carriers in our office to-day are 
overcrowded. We have scarcely room to get through iJie aisles to 
our cases with the mail which we have to handle, and it necessitates 
more or less disturbance to those who are working. Of course we 
work under the speed-up system the same as the rest of them do, and 
ervery minute that is lost m that respect is a minute we can hardly 
gain again. 

I am sure that this commission is going back and report something 
in our favor, and I thank you. 

Mr. Jones submitted the following paper: 

* Brief Submitted by C. H. Jones. 

We hereby present our claim for increased compensation and beg leave to present 
the following facts for your consideration and assure you that we are only asking 
justice. We do not ask for any favor, but simply wish you to consider our' position 
and for the moment put yourself in our place and consider what the wage should 
be commensurate with the work we have to perform and also the price we are com- 
pelled to pay for the necessaries of life, also taking into consideration the fact that 
a letter carrier's children should have the right to a well-rounded education if they 
are to become useful citizens of this, our great Republic. 

1. The present salary of the letter carrier is inadequate to support a family and 
give them more than the bare necessities, therefore many of the younger and best 
blood of the service are seeking elsewhere for more remunerative salaries, thus low- 
ering the efficiency of the service. Many more who have large families have had 
to work at some other employment during their spare moments, thereby lowering 
their own efficiency in their own service. Some have looked forward to an increased 
compensation to take care of this increased cost in living and have gone in debt and 
the majority have failed to keep up in appearance, to what the public has a right to 
expect. Uniforms have been patcned and pressed and worked over until the time 
arrives when new ones must be bought, and the price is higher than ever. This state 
of affairs undermines the health and destroys the morale of the force, thereby lowering 
the general efficiency. 

2. The cost of the necessities required to sustain life have increased out of all 
proportion to the increase in wages. In the year 1907 Congress saw fit to grant the 
postal employees an increase in wages, so that it were possible for a letter carrier to 
work up to $1,200 per year. This was considered a just wage. The present high 
wage is $1,500 per ^ear, this being an increase in ws^es of 25 per cent. 

Government statistics will show that some of the necessities have increased all 
the way from 100 to 300 or even 500 per cent. 

Canned goods also show a like increase, while the ordinary cloth and clothing 
used by people of ordinary circumstances has shown even more increase than 
groceries. Coal, even before the present agitation, was 150 per cent higher than 
usual. After cutting down living expense to the minimum, our living expense 
averaged $1,750 for the past year, while the highest paid men received $1,500. Some 
commodities have shown a slight decrease in price, while others have steadily in- 
creased and are increasing every day, so that the average is more likely to be hightf 
in the future. 
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3. It has become almost impossible to get men to take the examinations, and the- 
men who take them are not up to the standard as compared to men who entered the 
service when the letter carrier was receiving a wage that compared more favorably 
with the cost of commodities. ^ 

We have lost 12 regular carriers and about 40 substitutes, which is out of all pro- 
portion to what the changes should be in order to maintain the proper efficiency. 
We believe Kansas City, Kans., letter carriers are the most faithful, conscientious,, 
efficient, and patriotic bunch of men to be found anywhere. We therefore present 
our claim for adequate compensation before you, believing that you are men of judg- 
ment as well as justice, ana that the letter earners will be granted a wage sufficient 
to maintain their families in a credible manner. 

Mr. Bell. Before the next speaker is called, I would like to say 
that the hearings will begin in the morning at 9 o'clock in the large 
room just below this room. 

The next speaker is Mr. E. E. Wiede, of Topeka, Kans. 

STATEMENT OF MS. E. E. WIEDE, TOPEKA, KANS. 

Mr. Wiede: Mr. Commissioner, fellow workers, I don't know that 
I have anything to add to what has already been stated in regard to 
salary legislation. The part that I will touch upon has already been 
touched upon. We are fortunate in Topeka, as one of the clerks has 
said, in having good working conditions, but there is just one matter 
that I would ID^e to speak of m regard to that, and that is the doubling 
up system. I haven't heard that spoken of here. They take off 
three carriers in the sunmier and put them on as substitutes. The 
substitute loses that much time, and it doubles up the routes amonc 
five or six other carriers, which is a hardship on tne carriers doubled 
up and a hardship on the substitutes. 

Now, Topeka is a railroad town and wages there are exceedingly 
high. In the Santa Fe offices the lowest wages paid to the messen- 
gers and copy girls and bundle wrappers are $87.50 a month, and I 
understand with the first of the month the Railroad Administration 
has allowed them $109 a month as a minimum wage. Now, I believe 
that we should have a substantial increase so that we can live along 
with the rest of the people and pay for the necessities that we need. 
I am ready and willing to do a fair day's work, andl would like a fair 
day's pay. I thank you. 

Mr. Wiede submitted the following brief: 

Brief Filed by Mr. E. E. Wiede. 

We, the letter carriers of the city of Topeka, Kans., through the undersigned do 
hereby submit the following infonnation for your consideration in the adjustment of 
w^es and salaries of the letter carriers. 

There are several things required of the letter carrier that is not required of men in 
other lines of employment: The letter carrier must take an open competitive exam- 
ination in order to secure the position, and if he succeeds in passing the efficiency 
test his name is then placed upon the eligible register in the order of his percentage 
rating, and appointments are made from mis register in their order to the position of 
substitute letter carrier. Substitutes serve an indefinite period of time, generally 
three or four years, during which time they receive 35 cents per hour for the actual 
time worked (with the bonuses now in effect, 60 cents per hour), 'thus their earnings 
are very meager and uncertain, averaging about $50 per month, and when a vacancy 
occurs the senior substitute receives a regular appointment but he receives no credit 
for the time served as a substitute and must begin at the salary paid for the first year 
and work up to the maximum; this reguires a period of time as great or even greater 
than the substitute period. Thus the letter carrier must work for a period of at least 
eight years and very often more before he reaches the top or maximum wage, and 
then he faces the alternative of working the remainder of his life without any more 
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chance of promotion; and this long period of time should be cut down by reducing 
the number of grades to two and not more than three and by crediting the employee 
with the time served as a substitute. A letter carrier will be as efficient after serving 
the usual substitute period as he ¥rill be after serving five years as a regular carrier 
if he is at all efficient. 

The knowledge ^ined while employed as a letter carrier can not be sold to priA'ate 
employers, hence it is of no value to any man only in the Postal Service. 

The letter carrier must give bond to cover any losses that may be traced to him, 
and he must be accurate under all conditions and circumstances, recei\ing demerits 
for the slightest mistakes and perhaps loses his position. The letter carrier must 
also periorm his duties under all sorts of conditions, and is exposed in every kind of 
weather, thus endangering his health and eamins capacity. 

The department requires postmasters to double up the routes in their respective 
cities during the siunmer regardless of the volume of mail received. In our city three 
routes are taken off and the regular men are used as substitutes, the work of these 
regular men is added to that of the remaining routes thus adding additional burdens 
to that already borne by the letter carrier and this is done in the hottest part of the 
season, this procedure also reduces the pay of substitutes very materially. 

The carrier must wear a costly uniform and on account of comii^ in contact with 
the public and exposure in all kinds of weather more and better clothing must be pur- 
chased that he may appear neat and respectable to the public and also comfortable, 
this clothing is much more expensive than that required by other postal employees 
and men in other lines of industry, thus the letter carriers clothing expense is much 
greater than that of laborers, machinists and others. 

The cost of living has increased more than eighty per cent during the last three or 
four years and in many instances it is still goiug up and during this time the letter 
carrier has received about 37 per cent in bonuses or temporary increases while em- 
ployees in other industries have received increases equal to the increase in the cost 
of living and in many instances more. The rate of pay for the letter carrier is now but 
very little above that of the common laborer while his expenses and responsibilities 
are much greater, the letter carrier due to the training and expense involved and the 
service rendered ought to be of as much value as the skilled workman at least. 

Statisticians in latest reports and estimates on the cost of living declare that it 
requires a salary of $1,800 to $2,000 per year to pay the actual living expenses of the 
average family; this being true it is readily seen now much a family must deny them- 
selves in order to keep even on a salary of $1,000 to $1,200 per year. The bonuses now 
in effect are only temporary and the letter carrier has no basis on which to make his 
future business calculations. 

We have placed the foregoiujg facts before the Commission and in order that the 
letter carrier may properly provide for his family in the way of wholesome food, decent 
clothing, and gi^ them the education that they have a right to ask for and also that 
he may provide them with future protection in case his earning capacity should be 
decreased by sickness or cease altogether by death, we trust that the commission will 
recommend to the Congress that a permanent and substantial increase be granted us. 

And we rely on the judgment of this commission to reconunend a salary that will 
enable us to maintain our families in a sensible and respectable manner, and that the 
commission will also use their influence to secure this legislation for us. 

Chester Wbekley. 
Edw. E. Wibdb. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Charles A. Watson, of Pittsburg, 
Eans. You are allotted 5 minutes, Mr. Watson. 

STATEMENT OF ME. CHABLES A. WATSON, PITTSBTTBO, 

KANS. 

Mr. Watson. That is enough. I have heard so many figures and 
statistics that what I have to say wouldn't add very much to it. 

We come up here because we consider you represent the people 
that hire us. We have told you our troubles. You have had 
enough tears flooded upon you on this trip. You said in your 
opening address that you loved to hear us talk to you, but if you 
are glad to hear what you have heard to-day you are a hard-hearted 
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man. [Applause.] Now I will tell you, Mr. Commissioner, with all 
due respect to you, we consider you represent our boss, in fact, you 
are our boss in a way. You know now just what our conditions are. 
We ask you to give us salaries so we can walk out of the office where* 
we work with a new uniform, our shoes blacked, our hair parted, a. 
new cap, a fine number on it, so we will be glad to say, '* We are letter- 
carriers of the U. S. A." [Applause.] We don't want a salary where^ 
our wife has to put one paten on top of another, and another patch 
on top of that, and finalfy throw away a coat and give us a vest and 
a straw hat in the middle of the winter, and we sneak up the alley 
and say, *^Boys, we can't help looking this way; we are letter car- 
riers." [Laughter.] We demand the right to feel proud of this 
position that we have been in so long. We demand the right to say 
to our fellow men, '*We are the American Government, as far as 
we go.'' 

The letter carriers of the United States are the largest bodj^ and 
the most popular body of representatives of this Government in it; 
they know more of the happiness, more of the woes, more of the 
secrets — I won't say much aoout secrets; I know too many— ^and 
more of the pleasures of the common people and the common people 
know us better than any other branch of the American Government- 
Then why should we be picked out and told: '^You are loyal boys." 
Our officers in Washington say, '*The old men are not quitting; 
don't give them any more money; they are not quitting." Why? 
Did it ever enter their heads that it is because we love the work we are 
doing ? We feel it so much an honor to work for the Government 
that we would rather take a little less, and if you pay us what you 
ought to pay us, these men will not come up here and say, ''According 
to the way of overtime there is three-fifths of 0>er cent ought to be 
added to my overtime." They will say, ''We have got monev 
enough." Give us what we ask. Give us a living wage. You all 
know what it is. There is no secret about it. It has been filed 
everywhere, pubhshed far and wide. Give us an American wage. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker, Mr. Lloyd P. Ham, of Atchison, Kans. 

STATEMENT OF MS. LLOYD P. HAM, ATCHISON, KANS. 

Mr. Ham. Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The gentlemen preceding 
me, most of them, have generally dwelt on about what I had in mind 
to say, but I was sent down here by the Atchison mail carriers to pre- 
sent our case, and I would fike to say that, as far as the substitute 
proposition is concerned, we are up against it. We have one sub- 
stitute, a colored man, and we also a while back did have three. One 
man went out to carry half a day and came back and said: "No, I 
am not any jackass; I am not going to carry those kind of loads,'^ 
and he quit. They went and got another man and brought him in — 
a newspaper man. He had a paper route and he carried his route 
one day and came in the next morning and said, "No; I can make 
more money carrying papers, and I don't have to work nearly as hard 
as I do on this mail-carrying proposition, and I am going to quit." 
The next man that came in was a fourth-class postmaster, and he had 
the good fortune to go around with me on a rainy day. I am a. 
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mounted route carrier. The roads were muddy, and he went half 
way around in the buggy, and got out and said, "I don't want any of 
this; I am going home/' The next man appointed was a colored 
man, and he was put on parcel post. Our parcel-post system is not 
permanent — ^just temporary — and he carried parcel post, and when 
we want off we don't Know whether we are going to get off. 

They appointed a man for Christmas, and he served the Christmas rush 
and quit. They were up against it for a man, so they finally induced 
this man to stay two days. That was yesterday, and to-day the boss 
asked me how long I was going to stay, and I told him until Friday, 
and he says, "You can't do it." I says, "Yes, I can." And he said, 
"I will have to put a clerk on your route, then, until you get back." 
So that is what we are up against for substitute carriers. The trou- 
ble is that a man there can go on the railroad, out into the shops, 
the flour mills, or out into the box factories, any of those places, 
and make more money than he can working at the post office, and 
the 20 cents an hour increase in the substitute pay hasn't made any 
material difference in our gaining new and efficient employees. 

When I took the examination, it took an eighth-grade scholar at 
least to pass the examination; now, as a brother said a while ago, a 
fifth-grade scholar can pass it, because there is no geography and the 
arithmetic problems are very fight. 

Another thing, in our office we haven't had a new route put on 
in the last 10 or 11 years, and the mail has increased probably 50 
per cent. We have carriers there now, when I left there yesterday, 
that have in the neighborhood of 150 pounds of mail piled up under 
the table that had been there — that much mail had accumulated and 
has been there since the week before Christmas, and they are unable 
to deUver that mail because they have too heavy a load and too big 
a territory to carry it over. 

Mr. BelXi. What class of mail is that ? 

Mr. Ham. Well, it is generally second-class, second and third class 
mail. Now, our case is a Uttle different from some of our brothers' 
here. We have a very nice post office, a very nice place to work, as 
far as that goes, but we think that we ought to be entitled to enough 
salary to raise our famifies and five as white men ought to five. 

Now, I have a few figures here that the boys have figured up. 
These are not the largest famifies or the smaUest famifies, but on a 
family of four we have figured up the fist, and it is not expensive 
fiving, it is the commonest kind of fiving, and it totals $181.70 a 
month for a family of four. Now, practicaUy aU the men in the office 
but two are malang a fiving by working outside, including myself. 
I am a $1,300 man. If I had not worked at lodge work, and other 
kinds of work, street car, bought and sold horses, gardened, raised 
pigs, and done everything I could possibly do to make a fiving, I 
expect the county would be keeping me now, but I have been fort- 
unate enough to get out and pick up a fittle extra work, so there- 
fore it seems to me as though the carriers, according to our rating, 
according to our figures and the price of what it costs us to five, 
we ought to be put on a salary of from $1,800 to $2,400 a year. 

Mr. Ham submitted the foUowins: brief: 
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Brief Submitted by Mr. Llotd P. Ham. 

I as a representative of the letter carriers of Atchison, Kans. , wish to state that owing 
to the excessive high cost of living, we are unahle to meet our living expenses without 
doing some other work after our regular duties as carriers are performed. As for my 
part, I am in the second grade, receiving a salary of $1,300 per year, and the last two 
years have heen receiving between $600 and $700 a year salary for working at lodge 
work, and at this rate have just been able to meet my living expenses. I, as the 
representative, ask that our basic salary be raised to a $1,800 minimum basis and a 
$2, 400 maxiinum basis. 

I also further wish to state that owing to the small salary we are receiving it is almost 
impossible to get competent employees. Our office has only one substitute carrier 
and we are unable to get any more on the list, except colorwl men, or men of inferior 
grade. I further wish to state that if our salaries were raised to a figure where we could 
make a living that we could get men of a better class who would accept a position and 
keep it instead of working a week or two and then quitting. I further wish to state 
that the mail carried out by the carriers has been about 50 per cent heavier in the last 
two years and that we have not received any additional carriers. During such times 
as Christinas we have only received 12 hours overtime and have had to try and deliver 
the surplus after the busy season, sometimes taking us from two to three weeks to get 
our cases cleaned up and all our mail delivered. I further wish to state that we should 
have a way to gain seniority, as in the past three years the last men receiving regular 
positions have received the best positions, while men who have been in the service 
15 to 20 years are having to carry the heaviest routes. I have a personal matter that 
seems to me is very unjust. I was appointed a regular carrier July 15, 1916, and owing 
to an infraction of one of the rules committed while acting as a substitute another 
carrier and myself were reduced $100 in salary for one year. At the expiration of the 
other carrier's year he was restored to his proper grade and salary. His year expired 
in Apnl prior to July 1, 1918, while mine expired on July 15, 1918, and owing to the 
$200 permanent increase allowed that year, 1 was not and have not been restored to 
my proper grade and salary. The superintendent of mails at Atchison, Kans., is 
over the clerks and carriers, and we think we ought to have a superintendent of 
carriers appointed from our own body. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. H. Stephenson, of Fort Worth. 

STATEMEVT OF HB. H. STEPHElSTSOir, FORT WOBTH, TEX. 

Mr. Stephenson. Mr. Chairman, members of the commission, and 
fellow carriers, I got here on sufferance to-dav. I thought I 
would have plenty of time when I left home, and I came up on the 
fastest train I could get, and it stuck out here in the country about 
halfway up and kept me four hours late getting in ; consequently I 
was not with you in the conferences. I will state that the reason I 
did not get here yesterday was the fact that on the day before 
yesterday we had nine men ojff sick, and they asked me not to leave 
them in a tight pinch, so I did not. I thought maybe the next day 
would be better, and I waited until day before yesterday evening, to 
see the prospects, and they asked me to show up in the morning 
and I did, and when I got there there was eight men off sick, two oi 
the old men being back, and one of the other fellows that was not 
sick, he got sick. Now that develops this proposition that you have 
all been mentioning, about the sub proposition. We are up against 
it on the sub proposition, but it isn't our fault. When the men were 
getting 40 cents an hour — and I don't mean to cast any reflection at 
all upon the men, because it wasn't their fault — ^we had 10 subs and 
were entitled to 12. When the 60-cent sub wage scale went into 
effect, our office cut down our subs from 10 to 5 and left us working 
on that. We can't get off on vacations; we can't get off on business; 
we can't get off on sick leave without somebody else having to double 
up the route. It is a hard proposition with us, and that is the reason 
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I was late. I worked right up until nearly 5 o'clock. I got home at 
3 minutes after 5 o'clock that night and I left at 6.05 on the ''Katy," 
left Fort Worth at 6.05 last night, so you see what close schedules I 
have been working on to get here. 

Now, as to the outside work that we have been talking about, 60 
per cent of our boys, both clerks and carriers, are working on the 
outside to make both ends meet. I have been, for the last 15 months, 
drawing $300 flat salary per year on the outside, and then just barely 
able to keep my head above water. Now, I am giving you facts and 
figures right from om* own experiences. Now, then, as to the sub list 
that we draw from: iwas talking just yesterday with our civil service 
examiner, and he told me — I beg your pardon, it was Sunday — he 
told me that they used to, when he became civil service examiner, 
hold an examination once every six months ; we have held five in the 
last two months and still haven't enough men on the certified list of 
a sufficient mental quality to hold a good-sized job like we have here. 
Now, what are you going to do about it ? It is a proposition that you 
members of the commission must solve, and we are counting on it. 

Then, again, as to the working conditions, I believe it was Mr. 
Jones here who spoke about his conditions down in the oil town. I 
will tell you he doesn't know anything about oil. We are floating 
around in the middle of the streets, almost, with oil up to the hubs 
of our automobiles, just crazy with it, and you can see the results on 
every hand. I have the privilege of having a four-trip business route, 
and I get so oily that I can hardly go down the steps without just 
hitting one in the middle from the top to the bottom. Our condition 
in the office is that we are just crowded; our cases are one on top of 
the other; we are working elbow to elbow. I have been working for 
the last two months with a space of 18 inches between my case and 
the next case, and that is supposed to be an alley way for men to pass 
in and out with boxes full of papers. That is the proposition. 

I went on a route just last week, a route that I had been on before, 
but it was not like that then. I went on it Friday morning, and up 
to Tuesday afternoon there hadn't been a piece of second-class mail 
matter leave that office on that route. And I am rated as an experi- 
enced carrier. I know I did my part, but we didn't have any subs 
to help. The routes are too heavy. We are doubling up on every- 
body's route, and everybody else is casing everybody else's mail, 
in order to get the men out of the office to get the mail delivered. 
We are crowded right on top of each other. Now, you can't expect 
men to work on the salaries upon which we are working under condi- 
tions like that. You can't get them anywhere when a man can step 
out of a job, like we had one carrier do. Our carrier 14 quit; left a 
salary of $1,100 at the time and stepped right out to a job drawing 
$12 a day in the oil industry. And they are all doing it. They are 
quitting right along. I sent a telegram to that effect to one of our 
Representatives in Congress, and he sent a wire back at me right 
quick, asking me to tell him how many had quit; and I told him how 
many had quit last year, and he said, ^'How many have quit since 
you sent the wire?" 

Now, then — about the wage scale — we are not kicking at what the 
subs are getting; we want them to get 60 cents an hour; but it is an 
awful thing that they have got to face — the awful thing we hate 
about it is for them to have to drop, with even the present bonus in 
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effect, to drop from 60 cents an hour down to the $1,200 entrance 
scale. We want that raised up. Give us an entrance scale of not 
less than $1,800, and graded on up to $2,400, instead of reducing our 
salaries, as at present. 

I was talking with Mr. W. E. Cpnnell, president of the First 
National Bank, the other day, and I asked him "What is the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar to-day, in your candid opinion?'^ He 
asked me what I wanted it for, and I told him: '^Our salary in 1914, 
at the beginning of the present high raise which we have faced, was 
$1^200." He says, *' Young man'^ — he has always been more like a 
father to me than anything else, just from friendship — ^he says, "If 
you to-day were getting a salary compared with the value of the 
purchasing power of the dollar to-day that you were getting in 1914, 
you would be getting $2,560.'^ Now, that is what a leading banker 
of the town told me. 

There is a man who has been after me three times in the last six 
months to go back to my old trade, carpenter, offering me good 
money, begging me almost with tears in his eyes, saying, "You are 
not making that much and never wiU make that much with the Gov- 
ernment, and I need you and they donH care anything about you.^' 
He is a business man, but I told him, "No; I am sticking with the 
post office because I believe that the time is coming and is right here 
at us when the estimation of the postal employees is going to be greatly 
increased in the minds of those higher up with which we have to deal 
in a salary way." [Applause.] Yes; we are loyal. In 1914, when 
we reaUzed the fu'st great need for an increased salary, we were poHtely 
informed that all of our energies were going to be directed now to 
the winning of the war. We sat down and said, "All right, we are 
willing to get in behind it and win this war for democracy,'' but after 
the close of the war, when we tried to remind them that now the 
time had corne for our increase to come, they poUtely informed us, 
**No; the Government is retrenching all along the line.'' Brethren, 
everybody is retrenching except the Government employee; and he 
has never known anything else. 

Now, then, one more working condition and I am through. I 
win state that I had an outline prepared, more for the clerks, but I am 
representing both, and I got here too late for that meeting this 
morning. One of the main things that I want to say as the most 
unpleasant thing that aU of our boys have to face is the fact that we 
have got Germany over there in the Fort Worth post office. We 
thought we had dethroned the Kaiser, but he has bobbed his head 
up again. He must have six more heads lying around somewhere, 
but I don't know where they are. Kaiserism is rampant in the Fort 
Worth post office. One oi our speakers said a moment ago that 
they had a good postmaster. Well, I wish we had one instead of a 
figurehead. [Applause.] We have one man who has been drawing a 
supervisor's pay now for the last 12 years, and the last three post- 
masters that we have had have been sitting in their swivel chairs 
smoking cigars and reading the newspapers and drawing their salaries, 
while the other fellows have been rubbing it in on us. 

Gentlemen of the commission, we appeal to you in fairness; we 
appeal to you for a square deal. We want right working conditions; 
we want honest wages, and we believe that when you weigh our posi- 
tion, when you see the position under which we have to labor day 
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by day, that you will see from an American viewpoint that we are 
only appealing for what is right and what is just. 

(Note. — ^Mr. Stephenson's brief is published under the heading of 
^'Clerks/') 

(Briefs were submitted by Benj. F. Newell, et al., Denver, Colo.; 
C. J. Akderson and A. V. McLaren, Chanute, Eans. ; Conrad Trieber, 
San Francisco, Calif., and John S. Winchester, Los Angeles, Calif., 
as follows:) 

Brief Submitted by Benj. F. Newell et al., Denver, Colo. 

The undersigned committee, appointed in matter of the hearing by the Joint Com- 
miasion on Postal Salaries, begs to sumbit the following statement and data in relation 
to the question of salary reclassification for letter carriers: 

A letter carrier must be a citizen of the United States, in good health, and possessed 
of a good moral character. He must stand a rigid competitive civil-service examina- 
tion successfully before entering the service. 

He is then placed on the ''substitute'' list, serving in that capacity approximately 
three years, at starvation wages. 

The duties of a carrier are manifold and varied. He must handle stamps, registered 
mail, C.-O. D. packages, insured packages, etc., and keep a correct list of transfers 
and changes of address on his route or district. He performs the work of a stamp 
clerk, register clerk, and the directory clerk and inquiry clerk. In short, he must be 
familiar with every phase of post-omce work. He must be familiar with postage 
rates, both domestic and foreign, zones and zone rates for parcels post; in fact, a general 
information bureau for the public at all times. 

He labors under a scheaule that must not vary, in all kinds of weather, which 
sooner or later undermines his health. 

He is supposed to depend entirely upon his salary to maintain his household, educate 
his children, and live a decent, respectable life as a Government employee, as he is 
not allowed to engage in any other business or enterprise (to distract his attention 
from his duties as a letter carrier) which might enhance his income. Nevertheless, 
many carriers find it necessary to resort to outside employment, after hours, in order 
to provide the actual necessities of life for themselves and families. 

He must expend a very considerable sum each year for an unusual amount of foot- 
wear of various descriptions, uniforms, etc., at the great advance in prices. While 
some other countries furnish these necessities free, the United States Government 
does not. Certain private corporations, after a certain number of years* service, 
also furnish these articles free. Neither years of service nor seniority in the Postal 
Service count for anything. 

The upward tendency in the cost of all necessaries of life continually indicates the 
necessity for still higher ws^es. During the past three years the cost of maintaining 
a family in Colorado has increased more than 100 per cent on many necessary articles. 
The committee has taken up with the statehouse here the question of cost of neces- 
sities, and begs to submit, in original form, sheets 1, 2, and 3 relating to provisions, 
wearing apparel, and fuel, showing the increase in prices between 1916 and the present 
time. Tnese statistics, as you will note, were especially provided for us by Mr. Otto 
F. Thum, statistician of the Colorado State Labor Department, oflicially. 

(Note. — ^These statistics are on file with the commission.) 

The last biennial report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that me- 
chanics and unskillecl laborers are better paid than the trained employees in the 
Postal Service. 

During the past three years many have been induced to leave the Postal Service to 
engage in competitive work because of the salaries offered. The salaries of tradesmen 
have advancea so much that the higher-grade men can not be induced to go into the 
Postal Service. 

Although the duties of the letter carrier have been added to, and although the volume 
#f business has increased materially, still the number of carriers is approximately 
the same nothwithstanding. 

So it is plainly to be seen that overtime has been necessitated. 

Let us look a few years into the future. Unless something is done by Congress to 
relieve the situation as it relates to postal employees, we will find: 

The attractive salaries of employment in competitive lines and the attractive wage 
of the trades will draw the higher class of young men. 
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The heavy duties forced upon the depleted numbers already in the service of the 
Post Office Department will cause premature superannuation. 

We must appeal to Congress, through your commission, for relief if we would keep 
up the morale of the department. Then, let us press upon your attention at least three 
points: 

1. Establish as soon as possible a permanent classification of postal employees, 
making their salaries such that they mav make an exemplary appearance before the 
public, may care for their families as well as a tradesman can, ana may properly edu- 
cate their children. 

2. Arrange so that if they are forced to work overtime, said overtime shall be paid 
for at a higher rate than the regular wage. 

3. Establish a retirement law, provding that a man, after having faithfully served the 
department for 20, 25, or 30 years, may receive an annuity, even though he may become 
superannuated at 48 or 50 years of age. 

The foregoing brief has been unanimously, indorsed by the carriers of Denver, 
whom we represent. We believe it to be an accurate and conservative statement of 
facts as we find them in Colorado, after painstaking investigation. 

Benj. F. Newell, 
Geo. D. Dunham, 
Fred P. Schafer, 

Committee. 

Brief Filed by C. J. Anderson and A. V. McLaren, Chanute, Kans. 

For your information and guidance in the readjustment of salaries in the Postal 
Service we, the carriers in the City Delivery Service at Chanute, Kans., wish to sub- 
mit the following facts pertaining to this office and vicinity as they affect the Postal 
Service and employees: 

First, we wish to impress you with the fact that, owing to the nature of the various 
duties in the service, it is necessary for the Postal Department to maintain a system 
whereby it can secure and retain in the service men physically strong, mentally 
brilliant, and possessors of more than the average educational and moral qualifications. 
To accomplish this, the department requires each applicant for a position in the 
service to take an open competitive examination for a place on an eligible register, 
from which appointments are made when recruits are needed according to grades 
attained. 

These appointments are usually made to thQ position: of substitute, whose duties 
are quite slxenuous and varied, he being required to fill (as best he can) the places 
of several regular employees in case of absence of any one of them. For this service 
the substitute now receives 60 cents per hour for time actually served, but to qualify 
himself for the several places he must spend almost unlimited time in preparation, 
for which he receives no pay whatsoever. 

Appointments to regular positions are made from the substitute list according to 
seniority in the service, and are always made to the lowest grade of salary. The term 
of a substitute in previous years has ranged from a few days to several years; however, 
owing to the numerous resignations since the cost of living and wages m other lines of 
industry have mounted so feur above salaries received in the Postal Service, the sub- 
stitute's term recently has been very short. 

In this office the same substitute serves for both clerks and carriers, there being 
13 in all — 6 clerks and 7 carriers. • 

The clerk-carrier records of this office show 15 resignations since July 1, 1917, 
men who despaired of getting sufficient financial relief from Congress soon enough to 
justify them remaining in the service. 

The length of time spent by a regular carrier in the lower and intermediate grades 
before reaching the hignest grade of salary under present existing law is venr indefinite. 
It is claimed that the general average is 10 years; however, in this office tnere are two 
carriers who have served longer terms than that, with good efficient records, yet neither 
of them have reached the top; in fact, one of them is now serving his thirteenth year. 
While these two have patiently and hopefully waited, four of the seven routes of the 
city are now served by carriers appointed since February 1, 1919. 

Second, we wish to show that the postal employees have not been properly cared for 
from a financial viewpoint. Previous to the year 1907 living expenses nad gradually 
advanced until in that year Congress accepted the plea for increased salaries for postal 
employees and enacted a graded -salary law providing annual salaries ranging from $600 
to $1,200, with automatic annual promotions to the next higher grade until employees 
of first-class offices should reach nfth, or $1,100, grade and those of second-class offices 
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should reach fourth, or $1,000, g:rade. Except for the abolition of the $600 grade and 
temporary increases of from $200 to $450 this law is still effective. 

The lack of definite provisions to regulate promotions to the highest grade was cer- 
tainly a serious mistake on the part of Congress, as the manner in which the matter 
has been handled by the Postal Department has continuously caused the greatest dis- 
satisfaction and discontent among the employees. It is to be hoped that Congress 
will avoid any such mistake in the future by leaving no chance for political, religious, 
or personal discriminations by postmasters or other departmental officials. Notwith- 
standing this one weak feature, the law of 1907, as amended by the abolition of the 
$600 grade, did much to increase the efficiency of the service and restore good will, 
hope^ and confidence among the employees. The effect was especially apparent during 
the first six or eight years, or until living expenses again became too great for the postal 
employee's salary. During the latter part of the life of this law, however, conditions 
have been different, going from bad to worse, with efficiency constantly declining, 
resignations being more frequent, and vacancies being filled with less capable and in- 
experienced men, who in turn resign to leave vacancies for other inexperienced men 
to follow. 

Efficiency in the Postal Service can be maintained only by furnishing the employees 
an incentive to protect their positions by giving their patrons and official heads a 
maximum of service and efficiency. This incentive can not be furnished in other 
forms than adequate compensation and humane working conditions. The 1907 salary 
law was based upon prevailing prices of the necessaries of life at that time and without 
allowance for future advances. However, prices have advanced almost continuously 
ever since, yet, with the exception of the temporary bonus received since July 1, 
1918, carriers' and clerks' salaries remain the same. This readily explains why they 
care but little for their jobs. 

Retail prices and general living expenses have so increased in this city that it 
now requires almost $3 to purchase what $1 would phrcha^e at the time this law was 
enacted. 

It seems useless to hope for any material decline in prices and, therefore, we believe 
the only method by which to restore prewar conditions in the Postal Ser^'icei8 toraise 
salaries to meet the increased prices. 

For ready reference, we submit the following table: 

First grade salary in 1907, $600 equals in purchasing power in 1920, $1,692. 

Second grade saiarj^ in 1907, $800 equals in {Purchasing power in 1920, $2,256. 

Third grade salary in 1907, $900 equals in purchasing power in 1920, $2,538. 

Fourth grade salary in 1907, $1,000 equals in purchasing power in 1920, $2,820. 

Fifth grade salary in 1907, $1,100 equals in purchasing power in 1920, $3,102. 

Sixth grade salary in 1907, $1,200 equals in purchasing power in 1920, $3,384. 

It is notable, however, that 'during the first year of its operation. Congress recog- 
nized the inadequacy of the $600 grade of the graded salary law and eliminated the 
same. 

In conclusion, the carriers of this office wish at all times to be conservative and do 
not desire on this occasion to take advantage of the abnormal conditions against a 
possible decline in prices at some time in the future and, therefore, respectfully 
request your honorable body to recommend and urge a reclassification law for post- 
office clerks and letter carriers in City Delivery Service by which the minimum salary 
will be not less than $1,800 and the maximum not less than $2,400 with automatic 
annual promotions till the maximum grade is reached. 

Brie* Submitted by Mr. Conrad Trieber, San Francisco, Calif. 

There are in San Francisco exactly 400 regular carriers assigned, as follows: Fifteen 
parcel post delivery carriers; 13 day automobile collectors; 12 night automobile col- 
lectors; 12 foot collectors; 17 night casers; 1 day caser; 329 delivery carriers. 

The duties performed by the carriers in these different divisions are about as follows: 

The 15 parcel post carriers perform all the work connected with the delivery of 
parcel post, routing, listing, and delivery. They must have a good knowledge of the 
city streets, buildings, and laree firms in order that the distribution can be made 
quickly and correctly. Most of them are also able to operate an automobile and at 
any time can be called for that service. 

The 13 day collectors (automobile) perform practically all of the automobile service, 
except parcel post machines, for the office. Two are occupied continuously in pick- 
ing up mail deposited by the foot collectors. The remaining 11 in number operate 
the screen wa^on service between the Ferry Station, which is the distributing point, 
and the outsiae stations, and also operate the combination parcel post delivery and 
collection districts to outlying parts of the city. 
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Of the 12 night auto collectois, three report for duty during the afternoon iar Parcel 
Pofit Service, aiter which they join with the other 9 in operating the night collection 
and screen wagon service. In this connection, we mignt mention that this service 
includes dispatches from the stations to the Ferry Station. These are all one-man 
districts. Tiie carrier operating the machine and loading or unloading, delivering 
parcel post or collecting ooxes, as his duty calls for. 

The 17 night casers are assigned to the different stations to case mail on carrier 
districts which receive a heavy mail, so that the delivery carrier is not held too long 
casing and routing his mail on the first morning trip. They are required to be familiar 
with from 10 to ^ districts, depending upon whether business or residential, and to 
do this work so there will be no need of repetition by the oarrier. 

The day caser is assigned to the Ferry Station where there are 90 carriers and his 
duty is to assist carriers who handle heavy mail. 

The foot collectors do all the collecting of mail in the business district. 

The delivery carriers, in addition to performing all the duties of a letter carrier, 
casing, routing, and delivering mail, are obliged to know the distribution in the sta- 
tion to which they are assign^. Until very recently all the day distributing at the 
stations was done by the carriers, and even yet whenever the mail is heavy uiey are 
called upon to work it. At the Ferry Station where 90 carriers are stationed the system 
of distributing by carriers is still in effect. Briefly, the routes are doubled up for the 
third trip, and the carrier who stays in the ofhce is obliged to do one and one-half 
hours distributing. 

In this city the letter carrier is considered the most important unit in the post office. 
He is used for many different purposes, as for instance, during the last Christmas 
rush. After working all day on routes with the heavy mail this season brings, the 
carriers r^orted again and worked from 2 to 5 hours on distribution. The Superin- 
tendent 01 Mails at that time stated, that if it was not for the work done by the carriers 
the of&ce would not have been able to keep up with them. In fact, he said that the 
carriers saved the day. All of the above is for the purpose of giving an idea of the 
duties performed by the carriers of this office, and to show that they are capable 
and competent to handle postal work of any nature whatsoever. 

It mignt also be stated that when an emergency would arise this office has assigned 
letter carriers to motor truck duties. As a matter of fact, these men have driven 
motor trucks to cities 400 miles distant from San Francisco, when the train service 
failed. 

As to compensation, the accompanying schedule of wages shows where we stand* 
in this city. Added to this is the fact that the pay of policemen and firemen is $1,700 
per annum, payable upon entry. School teachers were granted an increase of $20 
per month. During the past month the wages of carmen on the Municipal Road were 
raised from $4.50 to $5 for an eight-hour day, and wages on the United Railroads, a 
privately-owned corporation, were raised 5 cents per hour. Wages of bookkeepers 
and offiice men range from $100 to $150, averaging at least $125. Wages of shipyard 
employees from $6.40 to $9 per day, depending upon the trade. Longshoremen and 
stevedores averaging $65 per week. Milkmen receive $175 per month, and teamsters 
receive from $5 to $8 per day. 

That, in view of the foregoing, we respectfully request that your commission recom- 
mend the enactment of a reclassification law for letter carriers; first grade salaries, 
$1,800, second i^rade salaries, $2,100, third grade salaries, $2,400; that all promotions 
be made following the expiration of one year's service in the next lower grade. We 
believe that the differential should be made in the case of carriers who are required 
to work nights. 

The average substitute of this office serves from three and one-half to four years 
and the average monthly earning is about $45 to $50. It is the opinion of the letter 
carriers of this office that the substitute plan now in operation be entirely eliminated, 
and the men be employed in the post office at a regular salary sufficient to maintain 
an American standard of living. 

The inability to obtain sufficient help to properly move the mails is strilringly 
illustrated by the retention in the San Francisco office of a war-time measure, intro- 
duced in violation of the postal laws and regulations, of having carriers perform 
clerical work. 

As has been stated, at the Ferry Station, where 90 carriers are employed, one-half 
of them, or 45 men, are regularly assigned to station distribution for one and one-half 
hours daily, in addition to making three trips on their routes. This time is divided 
80 that the different train mail can b^ worked. The other half make four trips, one 
of which covers two routes, and are obliged to perform 10 minutes distribution in 
the morxiing. These shifts alternate monthly. At the stations nearly all the after- 
noon mail is sent unworked and the carriers are obliged to perform about 15 minutes 
distribution. 
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We might also cite an one of the beet arg:ument8 we can offer for an increase in salaries, 
the fact that in this city it is impossible to get men to take the post office examina- 
tion. At the present time, there are only 34 substitutes on the clerks list, and 32 
on the carriers. Notwithstanding the fact that examination are held every few 
months and are widely advertised. 

According to reliable statistics, the population of San Francisco has increased 47 
per cent in the past 10 years, and the postal receipts of this city for the past year 
show an increase of over 45 per cent, as compared to the receipts of 10 years ago. 
Notwithstanding the additional volume of mail resulting from the increase m popula- 
tion and postal receipts, there has not been an additional carrier, except in cases of 
deaths and resignations, appointed in San Francisco in all this time. 

That we would reauest that this commission recommend the appointment of a 
representative at Wasnington, D. C, of clerks, letter carriers. Railway Mail Service, 
laborers, four Members of Congress and one disinterested partv, to form an arbitra- 
tion committee on all questions pertaining to matters of salarieR and cost of living, 
as well as matters concerning the welfare of all the employees. 

In view of the above statement of facts we ask that vou give earnest and serious 
consideration to the enactment of a reclassification law tor letter carriers, as follows: 
First grade salary, $1,800; second grade salary, $2,100; third grade salary, $2,400; that 
all promotions be made following the expiration of one year's service in the next 
lower grade. That substitute service be limited to a period not to exceed one year; 
that substitutes be paid at the rate of 80 cents an hour; that substitutes be guaranteed 
earnings of not less than $100 per month, and that the time served as substitute shall 
be reckoned as a factor in regulating the initial salary when appointed to a regular 
position. 

In bringing these matters to your attention we are actuated not only by the natural 
impulse to improve our conditions but by an honest desire to prevent the utt«r de- 
moralization of the Postal Service, and cite the fact that out of a personnel of 920 
employees there have been 275 resignations in the past two years. 

We regret that your commission will be unable to visit San Francisco and personally 
inspect conditions in our city. We are certain that such an inspection would verify 
every item contained in this statement. 

Brief Filed by Mr. John S. Winchester, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The letter carriers of Los Angeles, Calif., desire to submit the attached data con- 
cerning the cost of ordinary living in this city and present in a very limited manner 
reasons why we feel the need of a substantial increase in salary. 

Our utter dependence upon Congress for justice in the way of adequate compen- 
sation for services rendered is such that they should be fair even to the point of 
generosity. 

Wages or salary should not be confused with a standard of living. The standard 
of living established by the reclassification act of 1907 has never been equaled in 
any subsequent year. The United States Government has no moral right to require 
any employee to work for a lower standard or wage than such standard as was in 
effect at the time that such employee entered the Government's service. 

By no method that we have ever been able to devise have we succeed in making 
our present salary cover dental and medical attention for our families. Surely our 
families and 'ourselves are entitled to be as well cared for as the plumber or hod 
carrier residing in the same block. The well fed and groomed horse not only renders 
the best service, but is the less expensive in the long run. 

The public is not averse to paying the letter carriers a living wage. In fact they 
are usually much surprised to learn that we do not enjoy old-age pension, sick leave, 
and a salary that measures up to other lines of similar work. 

I assure you, gentlemen, that if there was any competing firm to whom we could 
have offered our services that our pleas would have fallen on more responsive ears 
long ere this, and, unfortunately, we can not profit by our experience and start a 
similar business for ourselves. 

During the past July the President's own mediation board granted a minimum 
wage of $5 per day to the "driller's helpers" in the oil fields of this State. These 
** helpers" being 16-year old boys with no families dependent upon them. Surely 
Uncle Sam's helpers should fare as well as they. 

Great numbers of carriers are contemplating leaving the service if relief is not 
soon forthcoming, and the seed of discontent having then found root certainly will 
not produce a desirable harvest. 

As a representative for the Government the position should be a desirable one, 
but glory nas no commercial value in this city, and the butcher and the baker 
always insist on cash. 
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Under our present wage and present cost of living old age is far from being a 
pleasant thing to contemplate. Surely America's soldiers of peace should receive 
as generous treatment as do the soldiers of war. 

We quote below the Associated Press under date of October 4, 1919: 

'^ Average wages of men in the eight leading industries as measured in average 
hourly earnings, increased all the way from 74 per cent to 112 per cent during the 
period from September, 1914, to March, 1919, according to a report issued to-day, 
by the national industrial conference board. Increases in weekly earnings ^ men 
ranged from 62 per cent to 110 per cent. 

"The eight industries included were metal, cotton, wool, boot and shoe, paper, 
rubber, and chemical manufacturing. " 

Letter earners have been accorded only a 21 per cent increase since 1907, while 
living costs have advanced 85 per cent since 1914. 

In conclusion, we desire to respectfully request that you recommend a maximum 
yearly salary of at least $2,400 and no smaller minimum yearly salary than $1,800. 

We also desire to add that the letter carriers of Los Angeles sent a representative 
to Kansas City to appear before your honorable body, but after arriving there from 
New Orleans found the sessions had been indefinitely postponed. Trusting you 
will see fit to attach as much weight to this argument as if same had been made in 
person, we beg to remaip. 

A RESOLUTION. 

Whereas the makers of our uniforms are no longer able to get all-wool cloth or any 
cloth of good quality for our uniforms, on account of the Government having taken 
over absolute control of the entire wool output and, other reasons; and 

Whereas such uniforms as we are able to get are shoddy and of poor quality, sus they 
do not wear well, will not hold their shape or color, and are almost impossible to 
wash or clean; and 

Whereas the prices of these inferior shoddy uniforms have advanced over 100 per 
cent, making it extremely hard on the letter carrier, who is at all times expected 
to present a neat appearance; and 

Whereas nearly every nation now furnishes gratis the uniforms of its postal employees, 
the same as the Army and Navy; and 

Whereas we, being a uniformed force of Government employees, feel that we are 
entitled to the benefits to be derived from having the best grade of uniforms fur- 
nished us by the Government itself; and 

Whereas the Government is already buying Army and Navy uniforms in large quan- 
tities at prices greatly below those which we are forced to pay private concerns; and 

Whereas bids for letter carriers' uniforms could be included in those contracts with- 
out extra trouble or expense, and distribution be made through the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request the passage of an act that will enable us to secure our 
uniforms direct from the Government at cost, through the mihtary Quartermaster's 
Department or other suitable agency, as soon as possible to relieve the memV)ers 
of this most important arm of the Government service. 

Mr. Bell. The meeting is adjourned until 9 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 6 o'clock p. m., the commission adjourned imtil 
9 o'clock a. m., Thursday, January 8, 1919.) 



Kansas City, Mo., Thursday, January 8, 1920. 

The commission resumed its hearings in the Baltimore Hotel at 
9 o'clock a, m., Hon. Thomas M. Bell presiding. 

SUPEBVISORY EMPLOYEES, INCLUDING SPECIAL CLERKS, AT FIRST AND 

SECOND-CLASS POST OFFICES. 

Mr. Bell. The supervisory officials are next in order, and the first 
name is Mr. Charles F. Trotter, assistant postmaster at Denver, 
Colo. Mr. Trotter, I believe you are allotted 15 minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. C. F. TBOTTEB, ASSISTANT POSTMASTEB, 

DENVEB. COLO. 

Mr, Trotter. Mr. Cominissioner, the statement which I shall 
present here, a very brief one, was prepared prior to October 3, on 
which date you had first announced the meeting for Kansas City; 
therefore it does not take into account the bonus allowed most of the 
post-office employees by the act of November 8. Neither does it 
take into accoimt the increased cost of living since October 1, which 
on some items has been very considerable. Only last Monday 
morning the price of bread, the staff of life, was increased 11 per cent. 
The price of eggs since this report was prepared has increased from 
SO cents a dozen to SI. 10, or 36 per cent. 

Having been selected by the supervisory employees and special 
clerks of the Denver, Colo., post office to represent them at this 
meeting I desire to state by way of introduction that we appreciate 
the courtesy you have shown us in coming out Here to learn at first 
hand something about the conditions under which we are working 
and living, and also something about what we hope and expect from 
the Congress in the way of a new classification witn increased salaries 
as a result of these hearings. We regret, however, that it was impos- 
sible for you to extend your itinerary farther westward, at least as 
far as Denver, and I bring a message from the entire postal force of 
the Denver, Colo., post office, to the effect, that if you could have 
found it convenient to have gone as far as Denver they would have 
been glad to have shown you the hospitality of that office, which 
has the distinction of being the only office of any considerable size 
more than a mile above sea level. We are somewhat elevated but 
we are not always up in the air. 

Permit me to say also that among the supervisory employees and 
special clerks of the Denver office, there is not one who feels that he 
has a grievance. We feel that we have been fairly and justly treated 
by the Post Office Department at Washington, and that we have 
received our share, no more, no less, of the additional places and 
increased compensation which the Congress has placed at their 
disposal. 

We feel grateful to the Congress for the increased compensation 
allowed us, especially the bonus of July 1, 1918 and the increase of 
July 1, 1919. These increases were timely and, when granted, 
appeared to be liberal, but subsequent events have demonstrated 
that they were only a drop in the Ducket when compared with the 
increased and increasing cost of the necessities of life. 

Since the receipt of your notice that we would be accorded a 
hearing, a large number of our supervisory employees and special 
clerks have furnished me with statements of the cost to-day of food, 
fuel, clothing, rent, etc., as compared with the cost of the same items 
in 1914. In asking for this information I enjoined upon the employees 
the necessity for absolute accuracy in their statements, and therefore 
I feel that you can rely on them. I was surprised to learn how many 
of our people had kept, and are now keeping detailed accoimts of 
their expenses. From the accounts submitted I find that in the 
five years between 1914 and 1919 the cost of food alone has increased 
87 per cent. Fuel for domestic purposes has increased approxi- 
mately 58 per cent. Clothing, including shoes, has almost doubled. 
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and the quality as regards both material and workmanship is much 
inferior to what ii was five years ago, and the increase in rent has 
been from 75 per cent to 100 per cent, mostly within the last year. 
From this data we are able to compute an average increase of approxi- 
mately 78 per cent, on nearly all the necessaries of life withm the 
short space of five years. This increase closely approximates the 
average increase for the whole country ascertained and published 
by the Department of Labor at Washington and we feel that your 
commission can accept it as substantially correct. It is as nearly 
acciu-ate as it can be computed, considering that it is the average of 
less than 60 expense accounts. 

To partly offset these increases the 63 employees whom I represent 
have had their compensation increased frftm 5 per cent to 50 per cent 
each, or an average for all of 34.3 per cent since July 1, 1914, of which 
amount 19.2 per cent represents the bonus of July 1, 1918 (which is 
only temporary), and the increase of July 1, 1919, to bring the salaries 
of all supervisory employees up to $100 more than those of clerks and 
carriers of the sixth grade. After deducting this 19.2** per cent tem- 
porary increase, we have a 15.1 per cent permanent increase of com- 
pensation, against a 78 per cent increase in the cost of living, and the 
greater part of that 15.1 per cent permanent increase was made pos- 
sible on account of the death of our postal cashier, the resignation of 
our highest salaried superintendent of station, and the enlistment in 
the Army of one of our assistant superintendents of mails, thus 
creating vacancies in the higher grades and providing promotions all 
along the line from the bottom to the top, without costing the Gov- 
ernment 1 cent. Had it not been for the vacancies caused by the 
death, resignation, etc., of these officials almost the entire increase in 
compensation during the five-year period would have been limited to 
the bonus of July 1, 1918, and the increase of July 1, 1919, amounting 
in all to 19.2 per cent. 

Careful inquiry has elicited the fact that prior to July 1, 1914, all of 
our supervisory force and nearly all of our special clerks were not only 
living within their incomes, but most of them were putting something 
aside for the inevitable ^' rainy day.'' Now the conditions are re- 
versed, and instead of saving something, but few of them are able to 
save anything, and many of them are drawing on their savings, or 
worse still, are going into debt for the actual necessaries oi life. 
Nothing could be more discouraging to a man than to find himself 
xmable at the very zenith of his earning capacity, to earn enough to 
support himself and his family in decency and comfort. 

If there was any assurance that the cost of living would, in the near 
future, drop to anything like the prewar level, then the outlook would 
be less gloomy and we would have less justification for urging the 
increases in our salaries than we have now. But there is no such 
assurance. No man whose judgment is entitled to consideration 
would hazard the opinion that the cost of living ever will drop to the 
old level. A new standard of prices (and wages outside the Govern- 
ment service) has been established, and, we believe, will continue. 

It is a f ^.ct that in almost all lines of private employment the com- 
pensation of the employees averages higher than in the Government 
service. This is demonstrated by the great number of young men 
who are now leaving the Postal Service and accepting outside employ- 
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ment, surely at increased wages, or they would not make the change. 
During the past year the Denver office lost practically one-fourth of 
its entire force in this manner. An efficient Postal Service never can 
be maintained if it is used merely as a stepping stone to reach some- 
thing better. 

Yoiu' commission will recall that the supervisory employees of the 
Postal Service are working under the classification of 1889, with a few 
subsequent modifications carried in the annual appropriation bills 
and that absolutely no permanent increases have been authorized 
since 1914. The special clerks grade was created in 1913. We feel 
that a compensation that was adequate in 1889 was entirely inade- 
quate in 1914, and that we are entitled to a more liberal classification 
with more rapid promotions until the maximum is reached, regardless 
of the great increase in the cost of everything we are required to buy 
that has occurred since 1914. 

The supervisory employees and special clerks of the Denver office 
are not prepared to say just how much they want and need in tiie 
way of increased compensation. Conditions are changing so rapidly 
that we feel that what would be adequate to-day might and probably 
would be inadequate a year hence. All we ask is that the commission, 
out of their wealth of information regarding the service itself and the 
conditions in which we are living, will evolve a classification that will 
be fair to the service and at the same time make it possible for our 
employees to again live in comfort and contentment. Such a classi- 
fication, together with liberal classifications for the clerks and car- 
riers, will make our service attractive and it will never again de- 
teriorate into a mere '^stepping stone,*' as unfortunately it is at this 
time. 

Now, you may, and probably will, ask when and how we propose 
to raise the additional revenue necessary to pay the increased com- 
pensation that we are asking for. That is a proper question and very 
pertinent to this inquiry, and we believe it can be answered. 

Your commission, I Know, is familiar with the history of our Postal 
Service, and you will recall that there has been no feature added to it 
since its very inception, that the cost thereof was not absorbed by an 
increase in postal receipts. In this connection I have only to refer 
you to the establishment of the city-delivery system in 1864; the 
establishment of the money-order system in 1874; and the postal- 
savings system in 1911. None of these are revenue-producing 
features to any considerable extent. On the other hand, they are 
an expense and a very heavy expense to the postal system, yet they 
in themselves have never caused a deficit between receipts and 
expenditures. Tnen I might also refer to the rural-mail system, 
which involves a yearly expenditure of over $50,000,000, a very 
necessary service and one which not one of us would think of sur- 
rendering, but as a revenue-producing feature it is insignificant as 
compared with its cost. Then there was the reclassification of clerks 
and carriers in 1907, which involved a large expenditure of money 
but no increase in the revenue. Possibly one of the heaviest blows 
ever aimed at the service was the reduction of postage in 1883, but 
that only caused a temporary inconvenience, and the service soon 
recovered from it. I only refer to these matters in order that I may 
point out that no difference how heavy the loads that have been 
placed on the service in the past, it has never fallen down under 
them. 
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We might suggest that if second-class matter was required to pay 
anything like the cost of handling it, then the question of raising 
additional revenue to take care of increased compensation of postal 
employees would be settled right there. But that question has been 
before the Congress for so many years and is liable to be before it for 
years to come, so I do not care to more than just mention it. 

If all the departments of the Government were required to pay 
postage on the thousands and tens of thousands of tons ot matter 
that they are now sending free through the mails, the result would be^ 
an increase of $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 each year in the postal! 
receipts. 

So it is with the many other facilities which involve large expendi- 
tures of the postal revenues, but do not add one cent to its receipts. 

Then when all else has failed, there is that familiar phrase which 
we find at the end of most appropriation bills ''From any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.'' 

We believe the American people demand and have a right to 
demand that their Postal Service ne kept efficient, and that they are 
willing to pay for an efficient service, even to the extent of having 
their postage rate increased . 

Mr. Bell. I want to ask you one question, Mr. Trotter. What 
do you think of the feasibility of increasing the postage on parcel- 
post matter ? 

Mr. Trotter. It could stand an increase for the near-by zones, 
but whether it could stand a large enough increase to prodfuce any 
material receipts is another question. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. Charles E. Huddleston. 

STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES E. HUDDLESTON, ASSISTANT 

POSTMASTER, AUSTIN, TEX: 

Mr. Huddleston. Mr. Commissioner, gentlemen of the conference, 
I have the honor to represent the supervisory officials of the Postal 
Service in the State of Texas. We have in that State 21 first-class 
offices and 117 second-class offices. These offices are distributed over 
a territory that measures more than 1,000 miles by rail from east to 
west. In fact, so large is Texas that I heard one man express it this 
way, as I came up on the train the other day, that it was so large 
that there were some parts of it that have not yet been discovered. 
But we have at least discovered many first and second class post offices. 

I have written statements here that have been prepared by the 
offices of San Antonio, El Paso, Beaumont, and Port Arthur, Tex., 
statements that refer directly to those particular offices. I desire 
to file these statements with the commission. 

I have also prepared a general brief covering the work of the 
supervisory officials of the entire State, which I desire to introduce 
into the record. 

Now, Mr. Commissioner, I feel keenly my inability to cover the 
vast amount of territory that is to be covered during the short time 
that necessarily must be allotted to me. I think Kipling stated our 
case about as briefly as it may be stated when he saia: '*Give me the 
men who do the work for which they draw the wage.'' Perhaps the 
New Testament writer put it still more briefly as respects the employee 
when He said : **Tne laoorer is worthy of his hire." 
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Mr. Beasloy told us yesterday afternoon that we could use our 
time either in singing, praying, or preaching. It I had any inclination 
to preach 1 would use that as my text, but I am not going to preach, 
but in legal parlance we are all going to pray. 

Now, Mr. Commissioner, there has been a great deal said about 
salaries, and with some apology, but I am not going to make any 
apology for what I am going to say about salaries in the Postal Service 
among the supervisory officials. If I understand the purpose of 
these hearings, they were to determine whether or not the employees 
of the Postal Service were receiving a just wage, and if not, to try to 
determine an equitable basis upon which to readjust these salaries. 
Therefore I shall not make any apology for discussing the wage propo- 
sition this morning. « 

I do not undertake to sav that everv man >vho enters the Postal 
Service becomes an expert, but it is fair to assume that those 
who have attained to a supervisory position in the Postal Service 
are at least capable and qualified for those positions. In other 
words, they are the men, in Kipling's words, who can do and who 
actually do the work, and w^e come to you this morning and ask that 
we be permitted to draw the wage. So far as I have been able to 
observe, every conceivable class of labor has received an adequate' 
increase in wage within the last three or four years except the postal 
employees. So busy have we been in those years in winning the 
Great War that we forgot the postal employee. In fact, so busy 
were we in the war program that we almost forgot ourselves imtil 
the high cost of living, ever and insidiouslv creeping upward while 
we worked and while we slept, until w^e find to-day that it is inapos- 
sible for us to support our families and to meet our just obligations. 

If you will analyze this situ^-tion you will find that we are not 
asking an unreasonable thing, but we do ask that we be paid in at 
least as good a dollar as we received in 1914. Our duties have 
not been lessened, neither have our hours been shortened, but you 
are paying us to-day in a dollar that is worth only 55 cents, as 
compared to the dollar that we received in 1914. Our loaf has 
been cut in haK, and we are expected to buy as much bread as 
we bought then on the same salaries. Or if you want to reverse the 
order, the dollar has been cut in half, and we are given the alternative 
of making it buy as much bread as it did before, or go hungry. * We 
have been trying for five years to adjust our stomachs to the size of 
the loaf, but we nave despaired in this, and the Government with all 
of its agencies has been trying in vain to increase the size of the 
loaf, and it seems that our only alternative is to increase the size of 
the dollar. 

Then, Mr. Commissioner, the question arises what is an adequate 
Wage? We beheve that if the salaries of the supervisory postal offi- 
cials are to be put on a percentage basis, of the postmaster's salary, 
it ought not to be less than 80 per cent of the postmaster's salary, 
for the assistant postmaster and correspondingly less for the other 
supervisors. 

Postal employees are not imlike other men in their desires. We 
are often solicited to become members of civic and commercial or- 
ganizations, or to contribute to charitable causes, and various things 
of that nature, but under present conditions, Mr. Commissioner, we 
find it impossible to take our place in the commercial world that our 
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positions demand that we take, and this is greatly to our embarrass- 
ment. I think that it is necessary that a man holding a supervisory 
position in the Postal Service should be in touch with the business 
mterests of his comimunity. He can best understand the needs of the 
Postal Service if he is in touch with the business interests of the 
community, and these commercial organizations are the means by 
which we can come in touch with these interests. Well, it costs 
something to affiliate with those things, and we find it impossible to 
take our place as we would like to take it along that line. 

I want to cite this situation. There is located in my city the 
district internal revenue office. There are men in the Internal 
Revenue Service in Austin who have been in the service less than 
two years who are drawing a larger salary than any supervisory 
official in the Austin post office. Why this difference ? It certainly 
does not take a higher degree of efl&ciency for a man to work in 
the Internal Revenue Service than in the Postal Service. That 
doesn^t indicate it, at least, if a man can qualify in two years for 
a salarjr that it takes a postal employee 12 years to qualify for. 
Why this difference? The Government pays both, one out of one 
pocket and one out of the other, why make the difference between 
the Revenue Service and the Postal Service? 

Mr. Commissioner, we have had in the State of Texas, so far as I 
have been able to gather, 33 per cent turnover in the Postal Service 
within the last four years. There is a reason for this. If men can 
get better salaries on the outside — and they are getting better salaries 
on the outside — they are accepting them; we had a number of cases 
brought to our attention yesterday afternoon where, particularly in 
the oil towns, they were getting higher salaries. But Austin is not 
an oil town; it is a normal city of its size; yet you will find men who 
are holding positions of trust and responsibility in commercial and 
industrial enterprises that are drawing vastly larger wages than we 
are drawing. 

I have prepared here an abstract in' connection with this brief, 
showing by actual surveys some of the salaries that are being paid 
in conmiercial and industrial enterprises. In the banks, ranging 
from paying teller to the second vice president, $3,693; wholesale 
hardware establishments, $2,800; wholesale grocery establishments, 
$2,275. These are taken from an actual survey of those institutions 
mentioned, and that is how they compare with the salaries received 
by supervisory postal officials, the salaries of which average $2,025 
in the Austin office. 

Now, I have stated that I represent also 117 offices of the second 
class. There are a few inequalities in the present law that operate 
against officers of the second class. In most cases, perhaps in all 
cases, the assistant postmaster is the only supervisory official in the 
office. I want to cite you to one inequality, which of course was not* 
the intention of the Congress when this law was enacted, but it re- 
sults neverthelesss in the detail of the operation of the law. In a 
certain second-class office in Texas the highest paid clerk on June 1, 
1919, before the present law became operative, was receiving $1,200; 
the assistant postmaster $1,300. This law provides, I may say, that 
the assistant postmaster in an office of the second class must receive 
as great a salary as the highest paid clerk or carrier in that office, 
and the $200 bonus in addition. On June 1 this clerk was receiving 
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$1,200 and the assistant $1,300; on July 1, when this law became 
operative, the clerk was promoted to $1,300 — or would have been 
promoted to 81,300, and the assistant to $1,500, but on June 1 this 
clerk, who happened to be a lady, got married and resigned from the 
service. The next hisrhest paid clerk in that office had only been in 
the service six montlJ. and was drawing $1,000. On Julr 1 he was 
promoted to $1,100. Well, of course, the assistant was then receiv- 
mg $200 in excess of his salary; therefore he got no promotion. In 
other words, because a lady clerk saw fit to get married, the assistant 
postmaster failed of promotion. That was the situation in that 
office. 

Now take another instance: An assistant postmaster is receiving a 
salary of $1,300, which is as much as he could draw under the law 
enacted in 1887, based on gross receipts; having been in the service 
six vears, he could have drawn the same amount as a clerk under the 
present law. The senior clerk in the office was receiving $1,000, 
ha^4ng been in the service only six months. Since the assistant 
could retain his same salary as clerk, he concluded to relinquish the 
assistantship with its attendant responsibilities and be a clerk, 
whereupon tliis clerk receiving $1,000 was promoted to assistant 
postmaster at $1,500, leaving the assistant on the same salary, 
$1,300, and the letter of the law in both instances was satisfied, but 
with absolutely no regard for efficiency or length of service. 

Now then, I want to call your attention briefly, as I only have 
another minute, to the receipts, the financial responsibility rather, 
of the Austin post office. I believe that there should be a distinc- 
tion made in fixing salaries between offices that are State deposi- 
tories and those that are not State depositories. The local receipts 
of the Austin post office, fiscal year 1919, amounted to $264,000 — 
I am giving the round figures — the postal deposits from other offi- 
ces — ^we receive deposits from all offices in the State, surplus postal 
funds — amounted to $6,000,000; receipts from the sale of war- 
savings stamps of the State, $25,000,000; receipts from the sale of 
war revenue stamps, 8909,000; pa3"ment to rural carriers, $3, 000,C09; 
funds furnished for the redemption of war-savings stamps, $6,000,000; 
making a total of 843,000,000. Yet you take an office in the same 
general class whose receipts amount to as much as $330,000 a year, 
the postmaster and the supervisory officials draw a greater salary 
than the}- do in the Austin post ofiice, ^^ith the financial responsi- 
bility of 84:^,000,000. Gentlemen, that is not just, it is not right, 
and every dollar of this passes through the books of the assistant 
postmaster. He is responsible for this amount. You may say that 
a postmaster is responsible for the conduct of his office, but when 
ever an employee is bonded, every tub stands on its own bottom 
and he is responsible for his own financial transactions. 

1 thank you, Mr. Commissioner, and I desire to introduce the 
following brief into the record : 

Brief Submitted by Mr. Charles E. Huddleston. 

Through the press and by official notices mailed to tlie various post offices of the 
countrj-, you have indicated a desire to meet representatives of the different groups 
of postal employees, with a Wew of arri\-ing at an equitable basis upon which to ad- 
just salaries in the Postal Service. I take it, therefore, as a distinguished honor to 
have the pri^'ilege of meeting this commission upon this occasion and to represent 
the supervisor)' officials of the Postal Ser\ice in the State of Texas. 
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In presenting their claims for a just wage, I shall proceed upon the assumption that 
this commission will concede the right of every such employee to such a wage as will 
enable him to maintain himself and family in reasonable comfort; to meet promptly 
and without embarrassment his just obligations, and to give his children such educa- 
tional and social advantages as his community affdrds. If we are not entitled to this 
then any argument or data that I miorht offer will be futile and a waste of time. 

A mail who has attained to a supervisory position in the Postal Service must be a 
man of at least average intelligence and ability, otherwise he would not have been 
advanced to such a position. If he is a man of average intelligence and ability, we 
contend that he is entitled to the average wage received by men holding like posi- 
tions of tnist and responsibility in industrial and commercial enterprises and after 
giving the best years of his life and his best thought toward bringing the Postal Service 
up to its present high standard of efficiency, he should not be forced out of that service 
in order to obtain such a wage. 

There are certain standards to which a man, holding these positions, is expected 
to conform. He is not only expected, but is required to be capable and efficient. 
He is expected to meet promptly his just obligations. The public at large expects 
him to take part in the various social activities of the community; to contribute to 
all charitable, benevolent, and religious enterprises that may be presented, and if he 
is a self-respecting man he desires to do these things and must do them, or else bring 
discredit to himself and to the service that he represents. 

I submit to you that a man can not give his best thought and maintain his highest 
efficiency when he is compelled to live, and see his family live, in a state of perpetual 
penury and embarrassment. While I represent a first-class office as assistant post- 
master^ I desire to bring to the special attention of this commission the salaries and 
conditions that obtain among assistant postmasters at offices of the second class. I 
wish that I might offer here some of the letters which I have received from these 
offices and if you will permit I will state briefly two inequalities of the present law 
as applied to offices of the second class. The law making appropriation for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, provides that 
the assistant postmaster at an office of the second class shall receive a salary not less 
than that received by the highest salaried clerk or carrier in that office, and the $200 
bonus in addition. On June 1, 1919, before the present law became operative the 
salary of the highest paid clerk in a certain second-class office in Texas was $1,200, 
and that of the assistant postmaster was $1,300. On July 1 the clerk would have been 
promoted to $1,300 and the assistant therefore to $1,500. But on June 1 this clerk, 
who happened to be a lady, got married and resigned from the service. The next 
highest paid clerk at that time received only $1,000 and was promoted to $1,100 
July 1, and since the assistant's salary was $200 in excess of that the letter of the law 
was fulfilled; hence his salary remained the same. In order words, because a lady 
clerk committed the awful crime of getting married the assistant postmaster failed 
of promotion. 

Another instance: An assistant postmaster was receiving a salary of $1,300, which 
was as much as he could draw under the law enacted in 1883, based on gross receipts. 
Having been in the service six years, he could draw the same amount as clerk under 
the present law. The senior clerk in the office was receiving only $1,000, having been 
in the service but six months. Since the assistant could retain his same salary as 
clerk, he concluded to relinquish the assistantship with its attendant responsibilities, 
whereupon the clerk with six months' service was promoted to assistant postmaster 
at a salary of $1,500, being equal to that then received by the highest paid clerk 
plus the $200 bonus. The letter of the law in each case was satisfied but without 
regard or reward for efficiency or length of service. 

I leave to your judgment the justice and fairness of a situation like that. 

The average salary received by assistant postmasters at offices of the first class 
in Texas is $2,090 per annum, including the $200 bonus. That received by assistant 
postmasters at offices of the second class is $1,358. We submit to you that no man 
can maintain a family in comfort and in keeping with American ideals, under present 
economic conditions, on a salary like that. 

The law enacted in 1883, fixing the salary of assistant postmasters and certain 
supervisory officials on a percentage basis, is entirely inadequate. If these salaries 
are to be based on the salary of the postmaster, they should be no less than 80 per 
cent for the assistant postmaster and correspondingly less for the other supervisory 
employees. 

There should also be a distinction made between offices that are State depositories 
and those that are not. The financial responsibility of assistant postmasters at State 
depositories is vastly greater than at other offices in the same general class. In this 
connection your attention is respectfully invited to Exhibit A hereto attached. 
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In connection with the regular poetal duties performed by those whom I have the 
honor to represent, I desire to call to the attention of this commission the many and 
varied war activities that we have been called upon to perform and can do no better 
than to quote from the last annual report of the Postmaster General, as follows: 

"war activities. 

'*In addition to this enormous amount of strictly postal-service duty, the department 
has been called upon to lend its facilities and organization to assist various depart- 
ments in war activities entirely foreign to the Postal Service. Recognizing that the 
Post Office Department has a wider and more extensive organization than any of the 
executive departments, having representatives in every city, town, and village in 
the country, this department has endeavored to meet these demands to the extent of 
its ability and facilities and to expand its organization as a necessary war measure 
in order to cooperate fully in the accomplishnient of the aims and objects of other 
branches of the Government in promoting the war program. 

"Some of the activities in wnich the Postal Service has actively participated are 
sale of war-sayings and thrift stamps, registration of German alien enemies, censor- 
ship of the mails, reporting alien enemy-owned property, enforcement of espionage and 
trading with the enemy acts, recruiting of Army, Navy, and Marine Coq^s, Liberty 
loan publicity, Red Cross work, issuing export licenses, and posting notices and bulle- 
tins for all departments. 

**In the war-savings stamp campaign the Postal Service is credited with more than 
77 per cent of the total sales. From the performance of these various duties it has 
resulted that the postmaster in nearly every community has become more than a 
postmaster, he has come to be recognized as the general representative of the Govern- 
ment in almost every war activity and as such is looked upon as a source of informa- 
tion of the Government's program and accomplishments. Postmasters and postal 
employees throughout the service have responded faithfully to these many demands 
and have cheeriully assumed new and additional duties not connected with the 
postyoffice business without murmur or complaint, evidencing a spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism which is worthy of special commendation." 

In addition to these added duties and responsibilities as set out in the Postmaster 
General's report, the central accounting system has been added by which a central 
office in each county or district is required to audit the accounts of, and sell stamps 
and supplies to, each of the other offices in the county or district, thereby materially 
lessening the labor and cost of accounting by the department and correspondingly 
increasing it at the central accounting office. Heretofore, where the department 
had to deal directly with 2,400 postmasters in Texas, they now deal with approximately 
250. And for all these added duties and responsibilities, which fall principally upon 
the assistant postmaster and other supervisory officials, we have been awarded the 
magnificent sum of $200 as a temporary annual bonus. 

Fifty per cent of the assistant postmasters at offices of the second class in Texa& 
work for less money than that received by some of the clerks and carriers in the same 
office, due to the fact that clerks and carriers are paid for overtime, Sunday and 
holiday work, while the assistant is not. It is absolutely unjust for a clerk or carrier, 
with practically no financial or administrative responsibility, to draw more pay 
than the assistant postmaster. I do not mean to say that clerks and carriers are over- 
paid, but I do mean to say that the assistant is grossly underpaid. 

We contend that the Post Office Department was not organized as a money-making 
institution, yet according to the reports of the Postmaster General for the fiscal yeara 
1916, 1917, and 1918, there was a postal siu-plus of $5,000,000, $9,000,000, and 
$19,000,000, respectively. This latter amount is exclusive of the excess revenue 
derived from increased postage on first-class matter. These three years, with all 
the additional duties exacted of the postal employee and with the ever increasing 
cost of living, have been the hardest years we have experienced. Living cost has 
increased 80 per cent and salaries from 10 to 18 per cent. Had this surplus accumu- 
lated by our self-sacrificing service, been prorated among -the classified employees at 
first and second class offices, it would have given each a salary increase of $300 and to 
that extent relieved the situation. 

We respectfully ask that you give consideration to the briefs herewith submitted, 
which we confidently believe show conclusively the justice of our claims for an 
increased wage. 
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Exhibit A. 

Finomcial statement of the post office at Austin, Tex., a State depository office, fiscal year 

ending June SO, 1919, 

Local gross receipts $264, 667. 06 

Postal deposits from accounting oflSces 6, 661, 326. 54 

Receipts irom sale of war savings and thrift stamps 25, 317, 754. 55 

Receipts from the sale of war revenue stamps 909, 475. 33 

Total 33, 153, 223. 48 

Payments to rural carriers 3, 100, 606. 59 

Funds furnished for the redemption of war savings stamps 6, 929, 607. 54 

Grand total 43,183,437.61 

An office with gross receipts amounting to 1330,000, which represents practically the 
entire financial responsibility, pays its supervisory employees a greater salary than 
this office with a financial responsibility of $43,000,000 annually. 
The above figures may be verified from the records of this office or by the department. 



Exhibit B, 

Increase in salaries of assistant postmasters at first and second class post offices in 
Texas since 1914: Percent. 

First class 18 

Second class 12 

Other supervisors 20 

Increase in living cost since 1914 , -. 80 

Average salary received by assistant postmasters at first and second class post 
offices in Texas: 

First class $2, 090 

Second class 1, 358 

Value of these salaries based on present prices: 

First class $1,161 

Second class 754 

Salaries required to place present salaries on prewar basis in purchasing power: 

First class $3,191 

Second class 2,261 



. Exhibit C. 

Salaries of supervisory postal officials as compared with salaries received by men 
holding like positions oiP trust and responsibility in commercial and industrial enter- 
prises: 

Average salary of supervisors in postal service $1, 828 

Average salary paid employees of banks ranging from teller to second vice 

president 3, 693 

Wholesale hardware establishment 2, 800 

Wholesale dry goods 2, 275 

TOolesale grocer 2, 600 

This data applies to the city of Austin and was obtained by an actual survey of the 
establishments indicated. 
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Exhibit D. 

Cost of maintaining the average American family for one year under present con- 
ditions: 

Food $940 

Water, light, and fuel 84 

Dental, medical, and drugs 120 

Shelter 1 360 

Insurance, life and fire 135 

Education 250 

Clothing , 540 

Taxes 56 

Religious, charitable and benevolent donations 100 

Reading matter 24 

Repairs, house furnishings, etc 84 

Laundry 125 

Recreation 60 

Incidentals 120 

. Total 2, 99« 

Prewar value of this amount 1, 665 

This only takes into account the bare necessities and makes no provision for laying 
in store for the day when the postal employee must leave the service because of 
infirmity. 

The department has made no provision for him except for what he can do to-day. 

Now, gentlemen, may I ask, how long are we to submit to these intolerable condi- 
tions? Upon what grounds and by what right are we denied redress? 

Two years ago when the railroaS operatives tlireatened to tie up the commerce of 
this Nation by a country-wide strike the Congress was called upon to rush legislation 
for their relief. This resulted in liigher transportation charges, but was a war measure 
and we did not coinplain. Wien the farmers in the great grain belt said they were 
not receiving a fair price for wheat, a minimum price was fixed which meant high 
flour to us and we were told how much bread we were permitted to eat. This, too, 
was a war measure and we did not complain. 

Organized labor comes to you with complaints, many of which are immaginary, 
and an international labor conference is called to discuss their grievances. 

To-day 300,000 postal employees come to you and ask that you give them a living 
wage, not as a war measure, but as a peace ineasure. Are we to be given equal recog- 
nition with other men who love their country, their families, and their homes, or 
shall we surrender our rights as American citizens and be driven to our tasks like 
galley slaves? 

The Postal Service is a. part of this great Government and we can not afford to allow 
it to deteriorate and fall below the level of other department of Government. It 
can only function with the cooperative and intelligent effort of its army of well- 
trained employees. You can not long retain the services of these men unless you 
pay them a living wage.. We beg of you your earnest consideration. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker on the list is William F. Burke, of 
San Francisco. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM F. BURKE, ASSISTANT POST- 
MASTER, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Commissioner, I am from San Francisco, where I 
hold the position of assistant postmaster. I represent the super- 
visors and special clerks of San Francisco and 31 other offices in the 
northern part of California. In their name I wish to express appre- 
ciation for the privilege of appearing before you and to say in tneir 
name that whatever tnis commission shall do, whatever in its judg- 
ment it shall see fit to decide, we in California know it will be for the 
best. 

I take it that at this point in the hearings certain things have been 
demonstrated. The first is that since 1913 the cost of living has 
increased enormously; that since then postal salaries have increased 
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in a measure lagging far behind the increase in the cost of living* 
and that whatever nas been done for the lower grades of Postal 
Service, comparatively little has been done for the supervisors in 
the lower grades, and practically nothing for the supervisors in the 
higher grades. That tnis matter of underpayment is recognized is 
proved oy your presence here. I take it, then, that I need devote 
myself to two questions only: Why should supervisers^ pay be 
increased; and, what is the best way of doing this? 

In the post-office organization there are perhaps 200,000 men. 

It is the duty of the supervisory, the purpose of the supervisory, 
to get 200,000 days' of work from those 200,000 men each day. 
Whether that is done or is not done depends upon whether the super- 
visories' work is well done or is not well done; and if these men, the 
supervisors, are to be thoroughly efficient in their handling of this 
tremendous man power, in their handling of the immense amount of 
property belonging to the post office; in keeping the mails moving 
on time and on schedule, they must bring to their work an enthu- 
siasm that IS born of ambition and opportunity, and not a lassitude 
and an indifference that springs from underpay, from over economv 
at home, or from the necessity of doing outside work to make botn 
ends meet. They have an important duty to perform; a discipline 
to maintain; ana they can not do good service when they must 
devote a great part of their ingenuity merely to living — and that 
is what they are doing now. Wherever work is to be organized, 
wherever men are to be handled and affairs and problems are to be 
met, the executive faculty is more important in the organization 
than the work of hands, and the organization of the post office is in 
its supervisories, and its technical knowledge is in its supervisories 
and in its special clerks. As a ship unsteered can not reach its port, 
or an army without officers can not be brought to victory, so the 
man power in the post office can not be organized or handled to best 
efficiency unless it is directed by intelligent supervisors, by men 
who are satisfied and who served therefore efficiently and completely. 

It is.essential, therefore, that the spirit of these men be maintained, 
and it can not be maintained under a policy of underpayment. 

In criticism of the demands of post office employees for increased 
pay it has been suggested that the turnover in post-office work is 
less than that in large organizations of the same size or approxi- 
mately the same size. This is not true as to young employees. It 
may be true as to old employees, but this is no reason for basing 
upon that a refusal to increase pay. A good post-office employee 
has resourcefulness and industry, and maybe the executive faculty, 
but he does not meet the public except m the duties of the letter 
carrier or the window clerk. He is not trained in commercial ac- 
counting, for om^ is at best but a cash account; he is not trained 
in business methods, and consequently when he seeks employment 
elsewhere he must at once face a probationary period of underpay- 
ment. A carpenter or a tradesman of any kind, a mechanic, has a 
wide field for his usefulness and for his talent, but a post-office 
employee has but one employer, the Government. He can not take 
his talents to other fields; he can not seek work elsewhere, and if 
he leaves this Service and tries his luck outside, he can return to it 
only as a matter of favor. 
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This restraint is particularly heavy upon supervisors, and for that 
reason the turnover is low. Supervisors are men of older years; 
supervisors are men of responsibilities; they are used to handling 
men and exercising independent authority, and they shrink from 
accepting subordinate positions elsewhere. They have family 
burdens upon them, and they are not able to risk a test of under- 
payment outside or of accepting the same pay outside with a pros- 
pect of going forward. The risk to them is greater, and consequently 
to that extent they are that much more boimd to the Government. 
The post office is a public utility; it is supported by all the people; 
it is a leader in labor movements and in seeing that the laborer gets 
fully what he is entitled to. It should not, therefore, take advan- 
tage of these peculiar conditions to keep these employees of the 
post office in further dependence. 

The supervisor's position is, to my mind, not alone the basis of 
the post-office organization, but as such it serves as well the lure 
which will attract men to the service with the intention of making 
the service their life work. It can not do that imless the resj)onsi- 
bilities that the position demands are paid for, and there is no 
attraction in entering a service when there is no opportunity to rise 
and to rise high in it. 

In considering post-office pay it is very often the tendency to 
consider also the revenues of the post office in connection with that 
pay. It is our theory in California that the two matters are utterly 
apart; the Post Office Department is run on a policy which has for 
its fundamental purpose service and not profit; it is supported by 
the entire Nation; its theory is that it shall give service to every 
person in the Nation and to every corner of the Nation. Parts of 
its service are operated at a profit; parts of it at a tremendous loss. 
Whether it shall be operated at a profit or at a loss is within the 
judgment of Congress as it sees fit to adopt a policy of operation, 
and it is not intended that post-office employees shall contribute 
one cent more than a single citizen's share, by accepting under- 
payment for the work that they are doing. 

tf I may become personal in regard to our own office — and I do 
so only because I know it, only because I believe it to be efficient 
and only because I know, therefore, that it is typical of all of the 
efficient offices of the service — I may say this: Last Christmas, just 
a few days ago, we, as did all of us — we in California, as did all 
here — passed through one of the heaviest Christmases that we have 
ever passed through, and passed through a Christmas that was shot 
with all the congestions, all the disadvantages, that present condi- 
tions bring to an already bothersome time. We had 600 extra men 
working. We picked them up from the colleges and the schools, 
qualified them early in November, got their telephone numbers and 
telephoned for them as we wanted them, and put them on one after 
the other. They were a motley crew, but they were willing and 
steady, and within a few days efficient. They were not as efficient 
as you or I, of course, but they could do the work and they did it, 
and at 12 o'clock on Christmas day, the postmaster at San Francisco 
telegraphed to the department that his office was clear and on 
schedule. Who did that? It was the supervisors. The men 
performed the work, but the supervisors executed the plans. The 
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plans were fonnulated by the postmaster, developed in the upper 
ranks of the supervisors, and executed in the lower ranks of the 
supervisors. And this man power of 600 new men was taken into 
the office, put to the cases, put at simplified distributions, put out 
on improvised routes in the city, and the office was clear on Christ- 
mas day. The supervisors were responsible for that from the post- 
master down to the lowest foreman and the last special clerk. 
This is an organization that is worth while keeping up. It is 
present in every efficient office in the country, and I believe that the 
efficiency shown by the post-office service at Christmas — or I will 
say at any time — is far beyond what you will find in commercial 
circles. I may venture to say from experiences of my own that if 
we ran the post office service as some of the business houses run 
their business, with the errors that they. make, we could not live in 
our own towns. The supervisors are responsible, I say, for that 
condition of affairs, because they direct the work that is being done. 

I come then, gentlemen, to how best can a super visories' pay sched- 
ule be adjusted 1 

There is in every phase of the post-office organization a suggestion 
of the basis from which a good schedule of pay shall start. That basis 
is the highest automatic grade of clerk or carrier. In that grade of 
clerk or carrier, that highest automatic grade, the great bulk of post- 
office employees live and die; therefore that should be the basis of 
every salary schedule. The responsibilities of the highest supervis- 
ories suggest that they are entitled to at least 75 per cent of the post- 
master's pay. In that interval, therefore, between the highest auto- 
matic grade of clerk and 75 per cent of the postmaster's pay, lies the 
range of pay of the supervisories and special clerks. How best to dis- 
tribute that is the question, and the people that I represent believe 
that we should make some suggestion for the commission to consider, 
and possibly to assist them in determining how this should be done; 
how this distribution should be made. 

We believe that the principle of selection by the postmaster and by 
the department is essential in building up a proper supervisories' 
organization. We believe the principle of automatic promotions is 
one that has been demonstrated to be good in the Post Office Service 
and should be utilized for the supervisories. Therefore we suggest 
that the two principles be combined, and that to do so, that range of 
pay between the highest automatic grade of clerks, whatever this 
commission in its wisdom shall see fit to make it, and 75 per cent of 
the postmaster's pay, again whatever it may be in the decision of this 
commission — that that interval of pay belongs to the supervisories 
and should be divided into classes, eacn class to be divided into three 
salary grades, promotion from one class to another to be by selection, 
promotion from salary grade to salary grade within the class to be 
automatic. In base tnis plan applies to the supervisories' salary the 
automatic principle of promotion, and it apphes to the supervisories' 
promotion the right and the privilege of the department or the post- 
master to select the men he thinks will be best. 

There are other matters connected with that schedule which should 
be adopted to protect it. I will mention them briefly, and I have 
submitted them in the plan which we have formulated and approved 
in California. One of these is immediate appointment from the eli- 
gible list, so that a man appointed can be entitled to his seniority 
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from the time of his aDpointment; the abolition of substitute service 
as it is now, so that the hourly man after his appointment shall go 
right ahead getting his promotions whether he be put on an eight-hour 
basis or not, and getting his vacations; the appointment of a number 
of special clerks and of foremen or lower supervisories, in proportion 
to tne men employed in the service, and maintaining a definite pro- 
portion of higher supervisories to lower supervisories as the service 
progresses; also extra pay for overtime, at least in the lower grades 
of supervisories ; extra pay for night work and a reasonable provision 
for retirement. 

We submit this plan, Mr. Commissioner, to you for your considera- 
tion and the consideration of the commission. We submit it as one 
of principle only, the size of the class to be within your discretion, 
ana, if favored, the amount of the promotion to be within your dis- 
cretion; but we submit to you those two principles combined, the 
application of the automatic principle to the supervisories' pay and 
the application of the principle of selection. It is submitted on its 
merits, just as it is here, as I say, based on those two principles only. 
It aims to do justice to the supervisory, to his position, to keep him 
from stagnating, and to bring him something conunensurate with the 
work he is doing. More than that we could not ask; less than that 
we should not be expected to accept. 

The plan referred to follows: 

PLAN OF SALARY CLASSIFICATION FOR SUPERVISORIES AND SPECIAL CLERKS IN UNITED 

STATES POSTAL SERVICE. 

San Francisco, Calif., January 7, 1920. 

The following plan of salary classification for supervisories and special clerks, 
adopted by the supervisories and special clerks of the 32 offices named below, is sub- 
mitted: 

1. The range of pay of supervisories to be from a reasonable increase over the highest 
automatic grade of clerk to 75 per cent of the postmaster's pay, with a reasonable 
minimum in small offices. 

2. This range of pay to be divided equally into classes; each class to be divided 
into three salary grades. 

3. Promotion from a lower to a higher class to be by selection to fill vacancies; 
promotion from the lowest to the highest grade in each class to be annual and automatic. 

4. Titles to be reduced to the fewest possible, such as assistant postmasters, super- 
intendents of mails and assistant superintendents of mails, cashiers and assistant 
cashiers, auditors and assistant auditors, superintendents of stations, foremen, and 
specJal clerks. These titles to be classified as far as practicable to correspond with the 
salary classes, but if impracticable or inadvisable to change his title, a man to be 
allowed to carry it witJi him from class to class; that is, he should keep the title best 
describing his assignment, but for purposes of pay he should be known as a first, second, 
third, or fourth class supervisory, and so on. 

To preserve the uniformity among the supervisories of different offices, the first class 
should be the lowest class, as clerks are now graded. Supervisories now in service 
under other titles to be reclassified under these titles. 

This plan will adjust itself to the pay of any first-class postmaster, automatically 
increasing the pay of all supervisories in the same proportion as the postmaster's pay 
is increased. Second-class offices can be handled on the same principle. 

The plan adopted calls not only for reclassification of pay, but for protecting that 
pay as well in the following ways: 

By regulating the relation of the number of supervisories to the men employed, and 
of the relation in numbers between higher and lower classes of supervisories; by pro- 
viding for the regular appointment of men from the eligible list direct, thus doing 
away with the substitute lists as at present maintained, substituting regular men on 
hourly pay, and temporary employees, for handling emergency work; by providing 
that when overtime and hourly time demonstrate the need for more regular additional 
men they shall be appointed; by providing that the probationary period be the first 
aix months of service; by providing a quick, rise through automatic promotions to a 
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reasonable maximum for clerks and carriers, and then, to avoid stagnation in the 
different supervisory grades, to extend the automatic principle to these grades as well; 
by providing increas^ pay for each hour of night work; by providing increased pay 
for each hour of overtime; by providing annual sick leave on pay and vacation leave 
in the Postal Service to an amount equal to that granted to any other Government 
department. 

If the question can be made relevant, it is recommended that there be enacted 
some form of retirement legislation that will, without injustice to the man retired or 
to the service, speed up promotion. It is recommended, also, as a matter of individual 
justice that in the application of any plan of reclassification no individual salary shall 
be reduced as a result of such reclassification. 

All these matters have an important bearing on the pay and conditions of super- 
visor! es, as they provide opportunity for rapid advancement automatically as the 
service advances, and are therefore a proper supplement to a schedule of pay. 

W. F. Burke, 
Assistant Postmaster, San Francisco^ Calif. 

Representing the supervisories and special clerks of the following: 
First-class post offices. — Alameda, Berkeley, Eureka, Oakland, Palo Alto, Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco, San Jose, Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, Vallejo. 

Second-class post offices. — ^Burlingame, Chico, Colusa, Grass Valley, Madera, Mar- 
tinez, Marysville, Monterey, Napa, Oroville, Petaluma, Porterville, Reedley, St. 
Helena, Sanger, San Rafael, Santa Clara, Tracy, XJkiah, Willows, Woodland. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker on the list is W. C. Lambert, of 
Kansas City, Kans. 

STATEMENT OF MB. W. C. LAMBERT, SUPEBINTENDENT OF 

MAILS, KANSAS CITY, KANS. 

Mr. Lambert. Mr. Conmiissioner, my voice is not as good as it 
ordinarily is, but I will do the best I can. 

The conditions in the post-office service are not all bad. You may 
have gathered from some of the remarks that there are things which 
should be remedied. I am not here to dispute that idea but rather 
to agree with it; at the same time, the things which need remedying 
are not particular, in our opinion, among the supervisors. The 
supervisors, as a rule, and largely, are a very well satisfied class of 
people. However, that statement should not be taken to tjie 
extreme; it is not absolutely true. 

We feel that the Postal Service is, and properly should be, 
conducted for service and not for profit. We also feel that the 
service obtained by the pubUc is such service as is arranged for and 
organized and conducted by the supervisory officials, who have 
obtained their positions by a series of promotions based upon effi- 
ciency, experience, and knowledge of postal conditions. The super- 
visors must necessarily feel and be prepared to assume responsibility 
for the conditions in the office; his standing with the department 
and- with the pubhc and with the employee is in the same ratio as 
he is efficient and qualified and attentive to the affairs of the office. 
We feel that he stands as a buffer, so to speak, between the depart- 
ment on the one hand, the public on the other, and the employee 
forming the third corner of the triangle. The supervisory official is 
in between. He catches it from all sides. He must be prepared to 
come to decisions, in some cases on the instant. He must have an 
active mind, he must devo.te his brain power to the conduct of his 
position; he doesn't lock up his supervisory duties in his desk when 
he locks his desk at night; his diities and the obligations of his 
position go with him to his home or wherever he may be. 
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The question that is uppermost in the mind of the supervisor at 
this time is as to whether or not he is properly compensated. The 
supervisor should feel that when he has occasion to meet men of 
affairs in the business world, as we all have to do, he should not feel 
an embarrassment; he should not feel that the efforts in the Postal 
Service are not such that they are regarded as in the same light as 
they are in the business world. In other words, a man assuming 
duties in a supervisory post-office position, and having occasion to 
meet the managing director or manager of a commercial concern, 
should feel that he is on common ground with that other official. 
Can he do it if the man to whom he is talking is paid from three to 
four or five times his salary ? I submit to you that that is an embar- 
rassing situation for supervisory post-office officials to confront. 

I come from Kansas City, Kans., and we are separated from 
Kansas City, Mo., by an imaginary State line, but we find in the 
administration of postal affairs that the line is at times much more 
than imaginary. We are confronted and hampered on every hand 
in our office by a lack of receipts, by reason of the fact that we are a 
residential section. We have been referred to as a bedroom for 
Kansas City, Mo. It is a fact. We estimate that at least 75 per 
cent of our people come to Missouri in the morning and go back at 
night. We estimate that about the same proportion, 75 per cent, 
of the shopping of the citizens of Kansas City, Kans., the money 
spent for the necessities of life, aside from groceries, is spent in 
Kansas City, Mo. We estimate that the ordinary citizen in Kansas 
City, Kans., what money he spends for postage he spends at least 
70 per cent of it in Kansas City, Mo., when he is over here buying a 
pair of shoes. I say that to account for our short postal receipts in 
connection with the fact that in Kansas City, Kans., there is not an 
individual mercantile concern which would be considered an extensive 
user of the mails from a revenue viewpoint. We have our packing 
houses, which constitute the main industry on a large scale. The 
Uttle business man does not, as we all know, spend money for postage; 
it»is the big concern, the big wholesale house; it is the mail-order 
house; it is those things that produce revenue, and the office which 
hasn't them, inevitably suffers. It is an actual fact that Kansas 
City, Mo., is approximately three times the size of Kansas City, 
Kans., as to population: it is also a fact that the monthly increase 
in revenue in Kansas City, Mo., exceeds in total the annual postal 
receipts of Kansas City, Kans. That is an actual fact. 

Now, the working conditions of the postal employee in Kansas City, 
Kans., are not different from the working conditions of the postal 
employee in Kansas City, Mo.; therefore, why should there be a dis- 
tmction in the payment of salaries for supervisory duties in our office 
as compared with Kansas City, Mo.? My remarks are extremely 
local; because the comparison is there, and it shows to our disad- 
vantage, and m the brief that I have prepared you will see that it 
follows mj* introductory remarks. 

There has been no readjustment of salaries in the Post Office 
Department since 1908, at which time the maximum salaries for 
clerks and carriers was established at .$1,200, and the salaries of 
supervisory employees at some indeterminate advance over that 
figure, depnendent on the attitude of the Post Office Department, with 
the exception of superintendent of mails and assistant postmaster, 
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whose salaries were fixed at not to exceed 45 per cent and 50 per cent, 
respectively, of the salary paid the postmaster at his office. 

ihis .method of fixing salaries very often — in fact, invariably — • 
works an injustice on supervisory employees, as naturally it would 
not be contemplated that a supervisor occupying a subordinate posi- 
tion would receive a salary equal to the salary oi his supervisor, thus 
automatically restricting any salaries for supervisors at some figure 
less than the 45 per cent and 59 per cent of the postmaster's salary, 
which is the maximum for assistant postmasters and superintendents 
of mails. 

As an illustration of the unfairness of the present system, would 
call to your attention the conditions which prevail at this Kansas 
City, Kans., office. 

The department has consistently taken the position that for the 
current year the salary . of the assistant postmaster and superin- 
tendent of mails shall not exceed the percentage above quoted, with 
$200 war bonus added, which was provided in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill for- the year ending June 30, 1919, with the ridiculous 
condition resulting of superintendents of stations, where there are 
from three to twelve employees and supervisors on the floor at the 
main office who have supervision over nine people, receiving the 
same salary as that received by the superintendent of mails, who is 
charged with responsibility for the work of all employees in the mail- 
ing section — 111 people, and the foremen — who receive additional 
compensation for Sunday and holiday work, receiving in the course 
of a year approximately $150 more than the superintendent of mails. 

I realize that your honorable body is not prepared to go into the 
salaries as paid at present, except for the purpose of obtaining 
.information from which to formulate a plan of apportioning ana 
appropriating salaries for the future, but the above facts are pre- 
sented to demonstrate the unfairness of the present plan of paying 
salaries based on the salary paid the postmaster, * whose salary is 
governed by the postal receipts of his office, and to further present 
the argument along this line I am submitting herewith following a 
comparative table showing the receipts and expenditures for various 
purposes, of Des Moines, Iowa, and Houston, Tex., which are both 
approximately the same size as to population as Kansas City, Kans., 
from which it is cj^arly evident that where the receipts of an office 
govern the salaries of the postmaster and the employees therein 
enmloyed, an equitable adjustment is impossible. 

Kansas City, Kans., is particularly a residence section, being con- 
tiguous to Kansas City, Mo., and the work of the office is very largely 
the delivery of mail and window work, which produces no revenue, 
the dispatch of mail being a relatively minor matter, in fact the entire 
dispatch of mail is made through two cases and one tie sack rack, 
while in towns of the same size an extensive mailing section is main- 
tained, this condition due to the fact that there are no large mercan- 
tile establishments who use the mails extensivedy, nor daily papers 
which are producers of revenue. 

There must undoubtedly be similar conditions in other cities, 
where the receipts of the office are relatively small, compared with 
the work peTformed, and where the delivery of mail is the more 
extensive part of the work of the offit^e, thus producing little in the 
way of revenue, and salaries being governed thereby, whereas the 
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duties performed by supervisors are similar to the duties of super- 
visors m offices with greater receipts, and possibly more arduous^ as 
under these circumstances they are necessarily compelled to dp more 
different things than in larger offices, there being fewer of them and 
the supervisory work more concentrated. 



Office. 



Des Moines, Iowa. 

Houston, Tex 

Kansas City, Kans 



Popula- 
lation. 



101,598 
112,207 
110,000 



Post- 
master's 
salary. 



16,000 
6,000 
3,700 



RfiCeipts, 
1918. 



SI, 676,459 
951,644 
225,590 



Clerk 
hire. 



$207,662 

165,138 

69,959 



Free de- 
livery ex- 
pense. 



$147,242 

106,149 

85,037 



City. 



Topeka, Kans 

Kansas City, Kans. 



Popula- 
tion. 



55,000 
110,000 



Receipts. 



$600,000 
260,000 



Area. 



Number 

of 
carriers. 



Square 
miles. 
11 
21 



54 
57 



Salary of 
superin- 
tendent 
of mails. 



$2,700 
1,800 



The above comparative table is presented with an idea of indicating 
that the present method of estabhshing salaries is very unfair, as the 
clerks and supervisors in all post offices perform similar duties, and 
this fact is recognized as to clerks and carriers, but when it comes to 
supervisors, who are paid, not for the work they perform, which is 
necessarily similar in character in all offices, but are paid a salary 
which is based on the salary of the postmaster, and his salary based 
on the receipts of the office. 

Salaries of supervisors should be based, not as above stated, but* 
should be arranged uniformly at such an advance over the salary 
paid clerks and -carriers as the conditions in their office warrant, 
that is, the degree of responsibility assumed, both financial and of a 
supervisory nature, and there is attached hereto a tentative plan of 
the establishment of salaries which if followed woidd prove to be 
equitable and satisfactory. 

The figures and percentages given, are of course susceptible of 
change, but I am of the opinion that some such plan is advisable. 

In connection with above suggestion would submit some figures 
indicating the salaries paid supervisory employees in mercantile Tines, 
which would probably be a fair comparision to use for the establish- 
ment of salaries of our supervisors. 

Department head, wholesale e:rocery $3, 000 

Department head, publishing house 3, 000 

Substitute department head, coal company 3, 400 

Substitute department head, packing house 3, 000 

Substitute department head, bank 3, 000 

Substitute department head, insurance coropany 3, 000 

Railroad dispatcher 2, 700 

Additional legislation has been recently enacted, increasing the 
annual compensation for the current year, retroactive to Jmy 1, 
1919, from $125 to $200 per annum. 

Payment of this back salary was made November 15, 1919, and the 
unfairness of the present system was fully demonstrated, inasmuch 
as all supervisors, regardless of degree of responsibility, drew the 
same amount of pay, while approximately 50 per cent of the clerks 
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drew the same amoiuxt, and foremen, who are paid overtime for 
Sundays and hoUdays, drew more salary than the ranking supervisor 
employee, and one laborer was paid more salary for the period than 
the superintendent of mails. 

This condition is of course, due to the fact that overtime is paid to 
clerks, laborers and foremen, and none to supervisors, and it is also 
true that the ordinary supervisor will be compelled to work more 
hours than the people occupying minor positions. 

The solution would be to establish such a standard of salaries for 
supervisors that effort would be properly recognized and .compen- 
sated for. 

We maintain only two maiUng cases, two maihng clerks on duty 
at one time, and the third man on a tie sack rack, with a population 
of 110,000 people; Tulsa, Okla., I am informed, with a population of 
80,000 people, maintains 10 maihng cases, five times as many as we 
do, five times as many men engaged in the revenue-producing post 
office work. I don't know what their receipts are, out I do know 
that we haven't them, and by not having them we are hampered. 

PROPOSED PLAN OF PEEMANENT ADJUSTMENT OF SALARIES OF SUPERVISORS IN THE 

POST OFFICE SERVICE. 

Using the basic salary of the maximum-grade clerk as a basis, salaries of 8uper\'i8ors 
should be in proportion as indicated; that is, the percentage noted should be added 
to said basic salary of maximum-grade clerks and carriers. 

Mailing division. Percent. 

Superintendent of mails 50 

Superintendent of transportation 45 

Assistant superintendent of mails 40 

Superintendent of registry 40 

Finance division, 

•Per cent. 

Superintendent of finance (assistant postmaster) 50 

Cashier 45 

Bookkeeper 40 

Auditor 40 

Examiner of stations 40 

Assistant cashier - : 40 

Superintendent of stamp division 40 

Superintendent of money-order division 40 

The following-named supervisors should receive a salary of $100 per annum above 
the salary of the maximum-grade clerk or carrier: Assistant superintendent of registry, 
foremen, superintendent of stations, assistant superintendent of stamp division, 
assistant superintendent of money-order division, finance clerks. 

In addition to the percentage advance indicated, the following-named supervisors 
should receive an additional advance in salary, based on the number of employees 
supervised, and those who have a* financial responsibility a still further advance, 
based on the amount of postal funds for which they are responsible, using Table No, 

I below as to employees and Table No. 2 as to postal funds handled : 

Table No. 1. — Employees. 

To 10 $100 

II to 20 200 

21 to 35 30O 

36 to 50 400 

51 to 75....: 500 

76 to 95 600 

96 to 1 25 700 

1 26 to 200 800 

201 to 300 900 

301 to 400 1,000 

More than 400 ? . . . 1, 20 
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Table No. 2. — Postal funds, 

ITp to $50,000 annually 1200 

Up to $100,000 annually 300 

Up to $150,000 annually 400 

Up to $200,000 annually 500 

Up to $300,000 annually 600 

Up to $400,000 annually 700 

Up to $500,000 annually 800 

Up to $600,000 annually 900 

Up to $700,000 annually ■ 1,000 

Up to $800,000 annually 1,100 

Up to $900,000 annually 1,200 

Up to and exceeding $1,000,000 annually 1, 300 

The following supervisors to be considered in connection with tables: Superin- 
tendent of mails, superintendent of registry, assistant superintendent of mails, super- 
intendent of stations, foremen, superintendent of transportation, superintencfent of 
finance (assistant postmaster), superintendent of money order, superintendent of 
stamp division, cashier. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. George S. Root, of Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

STATEMENt OF ME. GEOBGE S. ROOT, STJPERINTEirDEHT OF 

STATION B, LINCOLN, NEBB. 

Mr. Root. Mr. Commissioner, fellow employees, it is a little diffi- 
cult for a stamp licker, surrounded by these marble walls and grandeur 
to get himself down to earth and start on a proposition which is 
very vital, and, Mr. Commissioner, I wish to, in connection with 
others, express the appreciation of the Lincoln, Nebr., post office for 
this privilege and honor that we have of appearing before a commis- 
sion which IS our friends. It has been our usual custom, as employees, 
to secure our hopes through the department; the department always 
looks toward their end oi it, which, of course, is right from their 
viewpoint. Now, my fellow employees, we have a chance of talking 
with our friends from our viewpoint, and think I can approach it 
perhaps without embarrassment; otherwise I might feel some hesi- 
tation. This is a great honor, and I so express it as the feeling of 
the Lincoln, Nebr., post office. 

I will not submit any figure at this time; they have been amply 
provided for, and simply wish on behalf of the supervisors and spe- 
cial clerks, indorse that signed statement of Mr. Fitch for the clerks, 
which was submitted yesterday, which we heartily indorse in every 
respect as the foundation upon which we desire to build service at 
Lincoln. 

As a supervisory force and special clerks we feel that it is the 
finest thing, the most helpful thing, the most successful thing, if we 
take an attitude that will uplift and build the fellow who absolutely 
does the work. We may talk about fine things and ask about sala- 
ries, but until we can get the working conditions, which I think this 
commission feels as much interested in as they do the pay — ^when we 
get that, then we will start from the foundation and we will go up. 
The supervisors will also be boosted; you can^t keep us down if you 
push the fellow below us up. I stand to-day in the position of salary 
rate, where I am very little ahead of my fellows, and was never 
pushed a bit, until the fellow below me got iip to where I was, and 
then I automatically went on up. I owe all I have in advancement 
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to the work I helped to do for the under fellow. I have always been 
for him and will be for him to the end. That is illustrated in the 
fact again that I feel a little bit lonesome here, as I have met with 
the supervisors and inspection clerks, and find I am the only one 
that represents an office that is not either a superintendent of mails 
or an assistant postmaster. Now, I don^t know how you feel about 
it; I feel mighty good for a kid like me to have the boys want to send 
me, when we have got quite a lot of folks down at Lincoln, and it is 
no reflection on you, because it is a fine compliment to you. Your 
fellows thought you were all right, and the boys down at my place 
think *I am a little better than all right. 

Now, as to the value of the service, this long service I think ought 
to appeal to us in the point of view that has been mentioned by Mr. 
Burke. He refers to our qualifications, our long service, as not ap- 
pealing to any condition outside of the post-office service. We may 
put in long service, several years — 25 years, 28 years, and whatever 
my service might be I will find no demand for it outside. of the post 
office. Now it is not exceptional. I know from my experience and 
talk with other men that there is no great demand from commercial 
or industrial life to go into the post office and put their hand on 
some fine man of executive ability and say: ^^ We want you; what is 
your price ?" Now what is the reason ? That, to me, is the tragedy 
of this service, Mr. Commissioner, and if these conditions of the men 
who stay in the service which isolate them from opportunities of that 
kind, if we do that, we feel it is worthy of our careful consideration. 
I went to one of our Congressmen and asked him to help us on the 
increase in salary, some tmae ago, but he says, '^If you don't like 
your job, get out.'* Well, that was wonderfully comforting, but I 
thought it was blame poor policy, and he is home now. [Laughter.] 
But those things, to me, are very vital. Then again, take the point 
of how many of your men, sons and relatives, are in the post office. 
Have you got any sons that are just clamoring to follow you up ? I 
have a boy, and if he goes into the post office dad will take him out 
into the woodshed, and if he don't give him a licking that he will 
never forget, now I am not right. 

Now, men, that isn't right; that is absolutely wrong. This service, 
the greatest service in the world, ought to command the best talent 
and the best men in the world; the surroundings ought to be such that 
we just have to build a fence around the post office to keep them out, 
instead of having to go and drag some fellow in that isn't worth a 
darn, and then fire him. There is no reason on earth why that should 
not be done, and working conditions have as much to do with it as • 
salaries. You can't take a lot of discontented people and get any- 
thing out of them, and as supervisors and special clerks I tell you it is 
our business to make it our study to try and build up cooperation. 
Why are these men so discontented ? You know that lots of the con- 
ditions under which they work are not what they want; it isn't all 
money; you make a man happy and his pocket is not worrying him 
near so much. Tt is these little annoyances that bother him. It is 
our opportunity, our duty, to lift these fellows up and make them 
happy, and in that way save the department, may be, some money, 
and they won't be looking to salaries so much. That is the only 
consolation that we can get out of the dissatisfaction. I like to have 
the joy of attention to work, and a lawyer, a man that goes into a pr^- 
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f ession and works all day long, he doesn't have any time clock to 
ring, and I feel that especially with supervisors, every one of them, 
the department ought to have enough confidence in ttiem that they 
ought not to have to go around and punch an old clock. They can 
soon learn whether he is faithful to that trust or not. 

These are just the conditions which I know affect the men, and 
h^re to-day we have a chance to say those things. We have got to 
criticise, if we are not agreeable with them, what crime is there in a 
man suggesting things that will build up his service and build up his 
ability and efTiciency ? Those things to me are as vital as my money. 
I want to be happy in my work ; so does every other man, and this 
privilege of the supervisors, I think, comes to build that matter up. 

Xow, as to the finance clerks, in this brief that I will present 1 take 
up these matters of the supervisors, the finance clerk, and the special 
clerk, and they are submitted in this brief which I desire to place on 
the record. 

Xow, the finance clerks, you know, are responsible for large sums of 
money, many of them, and they feel that they should have an in- 
crease* in salary. We mention in our office where some of them have 
losses to sustain that are not subject to the other clerks, which I 
think is a very vital matter. Some of us do not handle money. I 
happen to handle a little money out at the station, and we are not 
always ahead, but of course it is always the other fellow that is short, 
and not dad, and so we put it up. . 

Then, also, there is the cost of our appearance. We have got to 
dress a little better, we ought to make a little more commanding 
appearance in public. Those things all enter into the matter of cost 
oi liviAg, and we present that in this brief. 

The special clerk, that grade that was created to provide efficiency, 
is an expert; there is no question about that. In fact, aU of these 
officers, to my mind, are experts. Some one here to-day suggested 
that they were not experts; I don't know of any field of activity in the 
world that doesn't call for experts, and if these men are not, why 
can't we go out on the street and pick up any fellow to do that par- 
ticular line of work? It he isn't an expert, what in the name of 
Heaven is he, if any man can jump right in and do it ? These men that 
have been long in the service know it can't be done. And even in 
these Christmas times, when we bring in these f dlows, we say we get 
cleaned up, but Mr. Burke and all the rest of us know that if we were 
to figure on the qualitv of that service we would not dare to say they 
did it as well as tne other fellows, because we would at once lose their 
good faith, because they absolutely can't do it. They are bright 
yoimg fellows; we take them from the universities — ^we did at Lin- 
coln — a hundred or more. We had six or eight at my station, but 
they were young men who had been in the post office, fortunately, at 
other times and with the assistance that I could give them, the delivery 
of packages, which was solely what thev did, was done successfully, 
and very efficiently, because they had been through the work in 
other years. 

In relation to these special clerks, these facts that they set forth in 
the brief, Mr. Commissioner, will speak for themselves, and I simply 
want to read in conclusion what they desire as special clerks: 
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1. The grade of special clerk to be continued. 

2. Old-age retirement law. * 

3. Time off for scheme study. 

4. Forty-five minutes of night work to be equivalent to one hoiu* day work. 

5. Court of appeals. 

There is the finest thing in the whole business. I don't care if I am 
a supervisor, if I can't put up a better plea than the man that is 
makmg the plea, I ought to be licked* if I can't put up a better case 
for his demotion or his change in salary, I ought not to have the 
authority or the right to do it just on my single judgment. No one 
man's judgment equals the judgment of the greater number, 

6. Official recognition of employees' organizations. 

7. Higher rates for overtime. 

8. Sick leave. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Mr. Root presented the followiing brief: 

Brief Submitted by Mr. George S. Root. 

The supervisory officials and special clerks of the Lincoln, Nebr., post office have 
the honor to submit herewith our brief setting forth Bome of the reasons and evidence 
why our present compensation is not adequate to meet present conditions. 

The present average salary of the supervisory force is from 20. to 30 per cent more, 
as compared with the amount received two years ago. This only makes a small in- 
crease in salary as compared with the coBt of living expenees, which has advanced 
from 80 to 150 per cent, as. shown by the report published by the Department of 
Labor. 

We wish to call you special attention to the brief submitted on behalf of the clerks 
of this office by Mr. Fitch as expressing our feelings, and has our hearty indorsement. 

The increased cost of living expenses, which is so clearly and forcefully get forth 
by them, applies with even greater force to the supervisory, for he must maintain 
ranking appearance among his fellows and before the public. It seems, therefore, 
unnecessaiy for us, to restate that even in this brief. 

We desire to state in connection with the matter of salary increase om* belief and 
supreme conviction that the rules and working conditions under which we perform 
our services have as vital a bearing on the salary question as the coin we get. 

We maintain that a contented, happy employee will perform more and better serv- 
ice with less concern about the amount of money he gets than a high-paid employee 
who is dissatisfied with his working conditions and regulations imposed upon him. 

To meet the growing feeling among postal employees, the fundamental principle 
should be a strict observance of the seniority rule in filling vacancies and making 
promotions. We do not contend that seniority should be the only thing to qualify 
for advancement, but the big and largely controlling factor. 

An employee's disqualification should be very glaring before he is denied even a 
trial in these higher and generariy considered better positions. 

The fact that one is an expert distributor, mailing clerk, carrier, special clerk is no 
reason why he should forever remain in that place unless he desires to do so. The 
opportunity to refuse these promotions ought certainly to be given him; should he 
pass up any particular one, it should not bar him from the opportunity of the accept- 
ance of one which might occur later. After having spent long years in the prepara- 
tion for advancement, every opportunity possible should be given for them to make 
good. 

The fact that to attain supervisory rank calls for many years of service in most cases, 
and in many lifelong service, making them valuable to the Postal Service while in 
the commercial fields of little or no value, is one condition which we believe merits 
your most careful consideration. The supervisory or special clerk is as much of an 
expert as the mining engineer, sanitary engineer, or accountant. To abandon this 
work is the same as any specialist leaving behind his lifelong training and again 
starting at the foot of the ladder. 

The postal clerk has but one demand for his training; but one industiy for which 
he has developed his qualities; but one place where he is considered of any impor- 
tance; but one purchaser for his knowledge and experience; he has all his eggs in 
one basket. By this concentration he has more and more cut himself off from the 
rest of the world. His very success has brought about his isolation. In the develop- 
ment of the service many men have sacrificed their leisure, their comfort, and often 
^heir health. 
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In regard to the matter of overtime, Sunday work, and holidays for supervisors, it 
is only right that your attention should be called to this. 

In the Lincoln, Nebr., post office supervisors are called upon to work overtime, 
Sundays, atid holidays, and for any above the rank of foreman this is given gratis, 
so far as extra pay goes. Consequently as things work out the higher supervisors are 
drawing less pay than those lower in the ranks, and it is for the elimination of such 
injustice that we are looking to you as a commission for relief. 

The matter of schedules and hours can be greatly changed so that the entire morale 
of the service is bettered. As the service is conducted at present over 75 per cent 
of the mailing division (those who handle the mail) are on a one-half and one-half 
trick, or, in other words, one-half daylight and one-half night work. It is time that 
a reform was inaugurated and a post-office employee given his chance to work as 
other human beings. During the daytime 90 per cent of the work performed at night 
can be eliminated, and in consequence better hours given to the rank and file of 
post-office employees, and this can be done without material delay to any important 
mail. This is at first sight a radical reform, but five years ago Sunday closing was 
unheard of. 

We, as employees of the United States, are looking to this commission for the right- 
ing of many of our wrongs, and if given an opportunity we, as employees, will aid you 
and at the same time raise the efficiency of the service. 

Find appended below an extract from the Postmaster General's annual report in 
which he recommends that salaries of senior supervisory employees be sufficient to 
secure the most competent men. To this we agree, and it logically follows that the 
young man who might now be induced to enter the service must furnish the material 
for the supervisors in the future. And the better salaries that are paid the super- 
visors the more attraction for a bright young man to start at the foot of the ladder. 

"The department haa long felt the need for a reclassification of the positions and 
salaries of employees in post offices, more particularly in the supervisory grades in 
first-class offices, and in this connection attention is invited to recommendations con- 
tained in the Postmaster Geueral's annual report for the fiscal years 1914, 1915, and 
1916. In section 3 of the act making appropriation for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, the Con- 
gress has provided for a commission consisting of five members of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads of the United States Senate and five members of the 
same committee of the House of Representatives to investigate the salaries of post- 
masters and employees of the Postal Service with'a view to the ^reclassification and 
readjustment of such salaries on an equitable basis. It is the hope of the department 
that this investigation will be most thorough and that as a result of their labors an 
equitable adjustment of the salaries of all postal employees will be made. It is recom- 
mended that any reclassifications made in the salaries of postal employees of a per- 
manent nature shall be based upon normal conditions. It is especially recommended 
that all unnecessary designations of supervisory employees be discontinued and that 
a maximum compensation for supervisory officials and a maximum number of posi- 
tions in each graae be definitely fixed in accordance with the class of the office based 
upon its gross postal receipts. The compensation of the senior supervisory employees 
in the larger post offices should be such as to secure to the Postal Service the most 
competent men . ' ' 

Below, another extract from Postmaster General's report showing resignations. 
We do not. think this is a fair comparison between the last two years, as those who 
revsigned first were the youngest and brightest men and their places were partly filled 
by new men 40 years of age and by women. Temporary substitutes have been brought 
in in hordes and if the Postmaster General would count resignations among this class 
we believe it would be about 200 per cent per year. 

« 

'^PERSONNEL IN OFFICES OF FIRST AND SECOND CLASSES. 

''During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, the appointment of 2,476 additional 
clerks was authorized for first and second class post offices, and the average salary 
increased from $1,157.39 in 1918 to $1,318.03 in 1919. During the six fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1916, the average number of resignations and removals of post-office 
clerks amounted to 4.43 per cent of the entire force; during the fiscal year 1917, which 
covered the first three months of this country's participation in the war, the separa- 
tions from the service amounted to 5.45 per cent of the entire force; while during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, 12.4 per cent of the force were separated. For the 
last fiscal year the records show 4,961 clerks' resigned and 441 removed, representing 
12.08 per cent of the total force, thus showing that the number of resignations is 
decreasing." 
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In another place in the Poetmaster General's report increafies of about 25 per cent 
are pointed out and enlarged upon in an attempt to show that we have been pro- 
vided for. The piece is even ended by asking Congress not to grant the help which 
took effect November 8, and calling the passage of that act "manifestljr unjust." 

If the members of this commission could answer the telephone or receive callers in 
the office of the superintendent of mails in Lincoln, Nebr., they could soon learn for 
themselves direct from the patrons that the ** requirements for efficient mail service" 
is not being maintained. Below find appended the piece above referred to: 

**SAI^RY AND STATUS OF EMPLOYEES IN POST OFFICE. 

"The average salary of clerks increased from 11,052.97 in 1913 to $1,318.03 in 1919, 
and city carriers from 11,087.57 to $1,305.02. 

"For the fiecal year 1913 the percentage promotions were first provided for, 75 
per cent from $1,100 to $1,200 in first-class post offices and 75 per cent from $1,000 to 
$1,100 in second-class offices. 

"For the fiscal year 1914 the first grade of clerks and carriers was abolished, ap- 
pointments after June 30, 1913, being made at the second grade, $800. 

"For the fiscal year 1917 the following percentage promotions were provided: 
Clerks, at first-class offices, 75 per cent from $1,100 to $1,200, 5 per cent from $1,200 
to special clerks at $1,300, and 5 per cent of the special clerks at $1,300 to special 
clerks at $1,400; and at second-class offices, 75 per cent from $1,000 to $1,100 and 
5 per cent from $1,100 to $1,200. 

"For the fiscal year 1918 percentage promotions were provided as for the year 
1917, with the exception that the percentages were 85 and 15 instead of 75 and 5. 

"The act of March 3, 1917, provided increased compensation at the rate of 10 per 
cent effective during the fiscal year 1918 for classified employees appointed aiter 
that date at salaries of $800, $900, and $1,000. On July 1, 191*8, every postal clerk 
and city letter carrier received a $200 increase in their compensation and on July 1, 
1919, every such employee whose services were satisfactory after a year's service in 
the former grade was promoted an additional $100 effective July 1, 1919. Increased 
compensation was also provided other employees at the rate of 15 per cent to these 
who received a salary of from $900 to $1,500, 10 per cent to those who received a salary 
of from $1,500 to $2,200, and 5 per cent to those who received a salary above $2,200. 
The Comptroller of the Treasury ruled that the minimum salary of a supervisory em- 
ployee al first-class offices, as well as that of the at^sistant postmaster of a first-class 
office, was $1,800, and also that the minimum compensation of an aesistant j>ost- 
master at a second-class office was $200 more than the highest grade clerk or city 
carrier connected with that office. This has resulted in a great number of promo- 
tions in the supervisory employee's compensation as well as that of assistant post- 
masters. 

"At the present time legislation is pending giving a further bonus to employees in 
the Postal Service covering the current fiscal year, as follows: Clerks and city carriers 
in the $1,000. grade, $240; those in the $1,100 and $1,200 grades, $200; those in the 
$1,300, $1,400, $1,500, and $1,600, $150; those receiving a compensation of $1,700, but 
not more than $2,500, $100; printers, mechanics, and skilled laborers who receive a 
compensation of $1,150 to be increased $150, $1,265 to be increased $135, $1,380 to be 
increased $70; watchmen, messengers, and laborers who receive a compensation of 
$1,035 to be increased $205. Provision is also made for the employment of substitutes 
at the rate of 60 cents an hour instead of 40 cents as at present. The above bonuses, 
however, will not apply to employees who have received $300 or more increased com- 
pensation during the current fiscal year. 

"If this increase should be granted by the Congress, the opinion is here expressed 
that the department will at once be placed on a deficiency basis, unless there should 
be an unlooked-for increase in the postal revenues. These proposed increases absorb 
for the benefit of postal employees the entire increase in revenue for this fiscal year as 
well as all savings and economies which have been effected within the past seven years 
and deny to the users of the mails any participation therein. The necessities of the 
service do not require this and it is manifestly unjust. Requirements for efficient 
mail service and not expediency should be the sole guide in determining action in a 
matter of this kind.'* 

Clerks in the finance division, cashier's section, stamp section, and money-order 
section handle large volumes of money daily. In case of loss of any funds it is the 
clerk who must repay. This occasionally curtails the actual usable salary. At that 
they are not as well paid as clerks in banking and other financial institutions assuming 
a like responsibility, and who in many instances are not required to repay losses as the 
post-office clerk must. 
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Such post-office clerks are usually bonded from five to ten times as much aa the 
workroom clerk, another item of '^ overhead expense." 

All finance clerks meet the public and must necessarily dress better than the clerks 
in the mailing section who may preferably wear overalls — more "overhead expense" 
and a consequent further shrinkage of avsolable salary. 

The registry section may be placed in this classification. Some of their responsi- 
bilities are even greater though they do not handle monej^ or accounting stock directly. 

These facts apply with special force to the supervisor acting in any of these capac- 
ities. 

SPECIAL CLERKS. 

In behalf of the special clerks of Lincoln, Nebr., whom I have the honor to represent, 
"1 herewith submit the following facts for your earnest consideration: 

The term "special clerk" in its broadest sense means the expert of the service. In 
creating this grade Congress recognized the fact that there are some clerks who have 
exceptional qualifications and ability and the purpose was to reward these for meri- 
torious service. 

Before a clerk can be promoted to the grade of special clerk he must have long years 
of special training and experience in his particular line of work. He must have an 
excellent service record. 

After a clerk has been promoted through the automatic grades, the grade of special 
clerk offers an inducement to bring out additional incentive and extra effort; he also 
has something to look forward to in the way of higher salary. 

If he is in the finance division he must have an expert knowledge of all the numer- 
ous details of that division, and in many cases assumes great financial responsibility^. 

If he is an assistant in an executive office he must know all of the general detail 
work of that division, so in the absence of superior officers he is capable of assuming 
in great part the responsibilities of that office. 

A city distributor must know thousands of facts which are absolutely necessary to 
aid him in the prompt dispatching of the mails. He must have a high rating for speed 
and efficiency. The record of a city distributor in this office shows his general rating 
for the past few years to be about 99 per cent. In a test of one hoxur's time he dis- 
tributed 3,068 letters with only 39 misthrown, 81 separations. 

The record of a mailing clerk in this office shows his general rating to be about 97 
per cent. He has learned and passed examinations on five and one-half States, a 
total of over 6,000 post offices. ' 

In connection with the readjustment of salaries we respectfully offer your honorable 
body a few suggestions, which we believe, if enacted into law, will be the means of 
promoting greater contentment among the employees and consequently a better and 
more efficient Postal Service: 

1. .The grade of special clerk to be continued. 

2. Old-age retirement law. 

3. Time off for scheme study. 

4. Forty-five minutes of night work to be equivalent to one hour day work. 

5. Court of appeals. 

6. Official recognition of employees' organizations. 

7. Higher rate for overtime. 

8. Sick leave. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. C. J. Magill. 

STATEMENT OF MB. CHAELES J. MAQIIL, ASSISTANT SUPEE- 
INTENDENT OF MONEY OEDEES, OMAHA, NEBE. 

Mr. Magill. Mr. Commissioner and gentlemen, vou have heard the 
trials and tribulations- of the different classes of employees, and I 
don't think it is necessary for me to say anything on that point except 
we from Omaha are about the same. Our hours are about the same. 

Now my esteemed brother Boot says that he is the only supervisor 
here who is not an assistant postmaster or superintendent. Pleither 
am I. I am only what they call the assistant. But in view of the 
short time allotted to me, and what you have already been told, it 
is not necessary to elaborate on that, and I will confine myself to the 
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brief which I have here, which I beUeve, gentlemen, to be ahnost 
perfect. I would Uke the commissioner to bear in mind this Omaha 
orief in connection with the salary table and give it a little extra 
consideration. 

The brief starts out: 

Submitted by the supervisory employees of the Omaha, Nebr., post office. Salary 
table based upon normal times and normal conditions. 

Mr. Commissioner, I might state to you before starting on that 
part thstt this brief — there are parts ip it that will interfere with the 
opinions of some in our ranks; it in a way will not hurt those who are 
not in it, but they might feel that they are not used right in it, but, 

fentlemen, I am principally responsible for the getting up of this 
rief, and I beheve in it. In my 29^ years' service I have been 
through practicaUv all the branches of the Postal Service. I am- now 
connected with the money-order department. I have practically 
covered it in the brief here, and I believe the statements there are 
facts. I was bom on what is known as one of the greatest days of 
this coimtry, Flag Day, the 14th day of June; I entered the Postal 
Service on the 4tn day of July, Independence Day, 1890, and I want 
to tell you now I have never lost that independence, and I will- not 
lose it, even if I offend some of you here to-day by stating what I 
have. 
The second point in our brief reads : 

The grouping of post offices according to their receipts, recognizing individual and 
collective responsibility of each, and allowing each group of offices a specified number 
and kind of supervisory officers with stipulated salaries. 

Recognition, selection, and promotion of supervisors. 

A supervisory employee should be recognized to the extent of receiving a salary 
commensurate with the duties of his office. He should not be permitted, except 
during the holiday season, to Work in excess of eight hours daily, on the grounds that 
the maximum of efficiency can not be attained by working in excess of eight hoiurs. 

Mr. Commissioner, that is right. That is one thing I would like 
brought to the attention of the commissioner, that the supervisory 
is not paid for any overtime work whatsoever; is not allowed any 
compensatory time for Sunday or hohday work, or anything of that 
nature. Our salary is so close that the supervisory of a lower grade is 
practically working in some cases for less than the ordinary clerk or 
carrier. Now, speaking of myself, in the month of August, including 
Labor Day, I put in 67 hours overtime for which I did not receive a 
nickel, &f ter 29^ years' service in the Government, with the title of 
assistant superintendent of a money-order department, handling a 
gross amount of over $12,000,000 a year, which you can recognize the 
responsibility of, and the inadequacy of a salary of $1,925 per year. 

Then the brief continues: 

He should receive a salary of at least $300 higher than the highest paid clerk. 

He should in all cases be an employee selected from the ranks of the local office, 
and, if possible, from the department or section of the office in which he received his 
training and experience, providing that fitness and ability shall have received the 
consideration in the appointment. 

A bitter complaint is registered against the practice of placing railway mail, depart- 
ment employees and post-office inspectors in supervisory positions of the post office 
proper, as such practice not only causes discord, but places regular employees at the 
mercy of an inexperienced supervisor, is detrimental to the service every time, and 
deprives an experienced and capable post-office employee of justly entitled pro- 
motion. 
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And, Mr. Commissioner, I want to say to you that is the absolute 
truth. The man who has been in the Rauway Mail Service for a num- 
ber of years that would enable him to hold such a position as super- 
intendent of mails, has been bom and bred in the railway service, 
but has never yet been weaned from it, and the post office proper, is 
being run under those conditions on a railway mail service basis, and 
God Knows you can't run a stationary thing with the same power, 
etc., that you do one that is in motion. 

As to two-division plan: It has been stated before your committee 
that this plan was successful in smaller cities than New York, Chi- 
cago, etc. This was stated by men from those offices who know 
nothing about offices of our size. We know by actual experience 
that it is not successful in Omaha, and will cite an example that can 
be borne out by the department records: Several months ago 
inspectors sent there to investigate the working of our office readily 
saw that the interference of the superintendent and assistant super- 
intendent of mails with the registry service was detrimental, so 
recommended that the foreman of registry department should be 
appointed assistant superintendent in cnarge of registry department. 

The same reasons for this apply to the other departments. There 
should be a direct head of each division with full authority — a man 
who thoroughly understands his particular part of the postal service. 
has personal knowledge of the men under him, Jcnows their faults 
and virtues, and gives maximum service with minimum number of 
employees. The five-division plan will do this and every employee 
will know that his superintendent is an expert in his work, and will 
consequently do bettor work and bo more contented. 

The parcel post has grown to such an extent that it should be a 
department of its own, tor the same reason as given in regard to the 
registry and other departments. For example the insured alone 
mailed at Omaha December, 1918, was 17,000, and December, 1919, 
was 35,000, a gain of more than 100 per cent. The C. O. D. feature 
of this department shows for itself that it should have a du-ect head 
over its affairs, and instead of being divided between the mailing, 
city delivery, registry, and money-order division should be all in one 
and under the direction of a capable superintendent in order to give 
proper service. 

Now, no doubt in the making up of this commission's work there 
will be a great cry of a deficit, etc., in the Postal Service. Mr. Com- 
missiomr, I entered the service in Washington, D. €♦, and stayed 12 
years there in the mailing division, and from an actual count and 
weight of something like 26 or 37 years ago, 85 per cent of the mail 
gomg through the Washington, D. C, post office was free matter, 
upon which no postage was paid and tor which no credit is given to 
the Washington office or to the Postal Service. This is principally 
from the departmental service. 1 know this to be a positi\?e f act- 
that many years ago, 16 men were on the separating case from the 
hours ot 3.30 to 7.30 or 8 p. m., dail\ working exclusively upon long 
letters from the dilicrent aepartments in Washington. 

Mr. Commissioner, I would advocate that every department in 
the cit}^ of Washington and throughout the United States be required 
to furnish a special stamp, and tnat the Post Office Department be 
given credit for that, and 1 venture to say that if that had been done, 
as far as the deficit was concerned — and a remark was made here 
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yesterday about eligible lists — *' there ainH no such animal" — I say 
in the post office since the 30 years I have been in it there never has 
been a deficit in it if they had been paid for the work they performed, 
and then take into consideration tne magazines that they send out 
from the larger cities by freight and then let the local post office do 
the work, 
ilr. Magill submitted the following paper: 

Brief Submitted by Chas. J. Magill for the Supervisory Employees of the 

Omaha (Nebr.) Post Office. 

POINTS. 

1. Salary table based upon normal times and normal conditions. 

2. The grouping of post offices according to their receipts, recognizing individual 
and collective responsibility of each, and allowing each group of offices a specified 
number and kind of supervisory offices with stipulated salaries. 

3. Recognition, selection, and promotion of supervisors. 

4. Requesting the resumption of the five-division plan. 

5. Station superintendents, their salaries and responsibilities. 

6. Special clerks. 

7. Postmaster to be selected from employees of local offices. 

8. Superintendent of dead-letter section recommended for each of the 15 division 
headquarters. 

9. Parcel-post department. Direct supervision of. 

10. Salary schedule according to group as suggested in point No. 1. 

Point No. 1. — ^Although it is understood that reclassification is to be based upon 
normal times and conditions, we are reluctant in submitting a table of salaries first, 
because Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, one of the world's greatest authorities on the 
relation of commodity prices to money and credit, says that the high-price level will 
stay for at least 10 years; second, because the prevailing opinion seems to substantiate 
Prof. Fisher's statement; third, because we have no way to judge the future, no 
reason to explain any appreciable change in prices, but do have a positive knowledge 
of the higher cost of living and the tendency of prices of nearly all commodities toward 
the incline. 

Therefore the basic principles involved in the question of readjustment of salaries 
18 to establish the purchasing power of the dollar to-day as compared with the pur- 
chasing power of the same dollar under prewar conditions and readjust accordingly. 

This plan is the only just and equitable basis upon which a readjustment can be 
effected. 

Therefore the schedule herein submitted under point 10 of this brief is to be under- 
stood as having been based upon prewar conditions and can not be considered with 
present abnormal situation. 

Point No. 2. — Individual responsibility, as it pertains to the individual as well as 
to the post office, should be another basic principle upon which reclassification ia 
considered. 

We propose that post offices be grouped in accordance with the receipts of the office. 
(Receipts except in isolated cases are indicative of responsibility of such offices.) 

That each group be allowed a designated number of supervisors and special clerks 
with specified duties and stipulated salaries. 

We believe it possible, and therefore recommend, that a certain standard based 
upon work performed and personal responsibility required can and should be estab- 
lished for each kind of work in the various departments or sections of the post office, 
and an adequate salary allowed for each standard reached, regardless of the location 
of the office. 

Results: (1) Elimination of any abuse of discretionary powers (a) on the part of 
the department as to the office, and (6) on the part of the postmaster as to the men; 
(2) umformity; (3) elimination of uncertainty and disappointments to capable and 
competent employees; (4) a fair, equitable, and iust system of recognizing ability 
and responsibility; (5) avoids to a great extent tne present cause of unrest among 
postal employees and will renew their efforts to give better and more satisfactory 
service. 

J*oint No. S. — A supervisory employee should be recognized to the extent of re- 
ceiving a salary commensurate with the duties of his office. 

He should not be permitted (except during the holiday season) to work in excess of 
eight hours daily on the grounds that the maximum of efficiency can not be attained 
by working in excess of eight hours. 
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He should receive a salary at least $300 higher than the highest paid clerk. 

He should in all cases be an employee selected from the ranks of the local office 
and, if possible, from the department or section of the office in which he received his 
training and experience, provided that fitness and ability shall have received due 
consideration in Uie appointment 

A bitter complaint is registered against the practice of placing railway mail, depart- 
ment employees, and post-office inspectors in superv'^isory positions of the post office 
proper, as such practice not only causes discord, but places regular employees at the 
mercy of an inexperienced supennsor, is detrimental to the service every time, and 
deprives an experienced and capable post office employee of a justly entitled pro 
motion. 

Point No. 4. — Based upon knowledge of the failure of the so-called two-division 
plan, we propose the resumption of the former five-di^Tsion system. 

Because direct authority over the several branches or sections of the post office 
by supervisors who are especially adapted to their particular assignment gives better 
service to the public and to the department, better satisfaction to the employees in 
said sections or departments, and raises the efficiency of that particular service to its 
highest standard. 

In smaller offices, where the amount of work or the demands for better service is 
not so great, or where the responsibilities can readily be absorbed by a supervisor 
of another section, the two or even a one di\-ision plan for economy sake may be 
advisable. 

Point No. 5. — On the question of salaries of station superintendents it is a generally 
accepted proposition that the responsibility of such a position can be arrived at by 
ascertaining the number of employees uncier the jurisdiction of such a 8uper\'iflor- 
There are, no doubt, exceptionally large receipts or unusually large responsibilities 
as compared with the number of employees of other stations at some points. However, 
in such cases credit should be allowed for value of financial business or extraordinary 
responsibility necessary. 

We propose the grouping of stations based upon the number of employees, with the 
financial transactions or responsibility assumed as an incidental feature. 

Point No. 6. Special clerks. — In the larger offices, where the duties are various pd 
many times calling for men of exceptional ability or commercial or technical training, 
it is believed that a wide range in salary for special clerks should be made. 

We propose a designated number of such clerks be allowed to each office within a 
certain group, with stipulated salaries. 

Point No. 7. — The best interest of the service requires that the office of postmaster 
be filled by an employee of the local office, selection to be based upon service and 
ability. 

Point No. 8. — We suggest the appointment of a superintendent of dead matter at 
each of the 15 division headquarters of the Railway Mail Service. 

Point No. 9. — We propose that the Parcel Post Service, including C.O. D. and 
insured mail, both incoming and outgoing, be placed under the jurisdiction of a 
superintendent of parcel post. That part of the 8er\ice has grown to such an extent 
that same can no longer be handled by other sections and should have the personal 
supervision of an expert. 

Point No. 10. — Adequate salaries in Postal Service readjustment and reclassification 
based on normal conditions. 

Reclassification of post offices into groups accordmg to business transacted. 



Business transacted. 



Assistant ])ostmaster 

Superintendent of malls 

A sslstant superintendent of malls 

Superintendent city delivery 

Assistant superintendent cltv delivery. 

Superintendent of money order ". . 

Assistant superintendent money order. 

Superintendent of registry * 

Assistant superintendent of registry. . . 

Cashier 

Clilef stamp clerk 

"Bookk'eoper 

SMperlnt'Mulent of parcel post 

Foremen 

Superintendent dead letters 



ItoU 
million. 



$4,000 
3,000 
2,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,250 
2,500 
2.250 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 



l^to2 
million. 



$4,000 
3,250 
2,750 
3,250 
2,750 
2,750 
2,500 
2,750 
2,500 
2,750 
2,250 
2.250 
2,250 
2.250 
2,000 



2 million 
or more. 



$5,000 
3.500 
3,000 
3.500 
3,000 
3,000 
2,750 
3,000 
2,750 
3,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2, .500 
2,250 
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Superintendent of stations: 25 employees or less, $2,000; 26 to 50, $2,250; 51 to 100, 
12,500; over 100, $2,750. 

The above schedule is submitted by the Omaha (Nebr.) Supervisory Association, 
with the understsoiding that it is based on normal conditions, and in event this country 
should not again reach a normal basis it should be elevated accordingly. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. L. P. Dyhrberg, of Omaha. 

STATEMENT OF MB. L. P. DTHBBEBG, SPECIAL CLEBE, OMAHA, 

NEBB. 

Mr. Dyhrberg. Mr. Commissioner, I represent the sp^al clerks 
of the Omaha post office, and I feel rather at a disadvantage here, as 
we feel that we belong really \vith the clerks, rather than with the 
supervisors. 

We have submitted a brief. We think that the special clerks grade 
should be retained, as it gives an incentive to the clerks, gives them 
something to woxk for. As we all know, there is small hope of the 
rank and file becoming supervisory officials, as there are not enough 
positions of that kind to look forward to, and the special clerk grade 
IS the incentive to keep up the good work after the clerks have reached 
the highest automatic grade. Also, the special clerk is looked on as a 
leader by the junior clerks; he is expected to act as a sort of instructor 
to the new men coming in and assist in general in producing the work. 
Of course there are different classes of clerks that are entitled to be 
graded as special clerks, but in particular the expert distributors in 
the incoming and outgoing sections. If they are promoted to 
foremanships, they are usually' taken off the distribution work and 
the post office loses their expert knowledge along that line to a great 
extent, and the only way to recognize them is to make them special 
clerks. 

Of course, there are also in the other departments expert utility 
clerks sent around to relieve other clerks, and they must oe familiar 
with all the work in whatever department they happen to be placed ; 
also registrv clerks that must be familiar with all branches of that 
service, and expert finance clerks that merit a special rating. 

Outside of that, the clerks feel that a board of appeals is something 
that we should have had. We have had some trouble in our office, 
and one man was discharged from the service and, we think, without 
a proper hearing. Of course we don't presume to judge whether he 
should be discharged or not, but we do say that he had no proper 
hearing before the proper officials. The letter that he received from 
the supervisors, which ended his case, stated that they believed him 
guilty of the charges without a reasonable doubt, before he even had a 
chance to answer them, and we don't think that was exactly right, 
and we think that a board of appeals of some kind that has been 
advocated here before, would tend to solve that problem. 

Of course the matter of scheme study which the special clerks have 
to perform, we think time should be given them according to the 
schemes that they are required to study. 

I might say a little about the merit system. In our office the 
merit system as now conducted is not looked upon as being worth 
very much. The last rating I got, I asked the supervisor how he 
arrived at it. Well, my immediate supervisor didn't know anything 
about it, and the superintendent of mails seemed to think that 
somebody else was doing it. I really could not find out just who wa° 
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giving me my grade, but in compaiing with other clerks we came to 
the conclusion that the grade, the general average of a clerk, was put 
down first, and then the grading was established by working back- 
wards from that. We couldn't see any other way of doing it. We 
didn't think very much of that kind of a system. 

Another thing that probably is a little outside of the special 
clerks' position was the matter of automatic promotiotis that were 
lost in tne last year by a number of clerks. There were $200 bonuses 
given, but clerks that were not entitled to automatic promotions got 
the $200^^^^d those that were entitled to automatic promotions of 
$100, onlyreceived $100 bonus. We have some service men that 
were in the war at the time, and they feel this very keenly, saying 
that they were assured that their automatic promotions would go 
on while they were in the service, the same as if they had not entered 
the service, and they seemed to think that it is hardly just that they 
should come back and practically lose $100, as they considered, and 
they asked me to mention that matter. I have taken it up with the 
postmaster and the officials, but they claim that under the law that 
they can not do anything about it. 

Assuming that the regular clerks are to be graded, froin $1,800 to 
$2,400, we feel that the special clerks should be graded at least two 
grades higher; that is, $2,500 and $2,600. 

Mr. Dhyrberg submitted the following brief: 

Brief Filed by Mr. L. P. Dyhrbero. 

The grade ' * special clerk ' ' was created in recognition of that class of employees who 
•how exceptional ability in the performance of their various duties. 

Properly, he is not a supervisory official, yet his responsibility may be as great as 
that of the supervisory under whom he works, and his knowleage of his particular 
work even greater, ana in an emergency he may take the place of a supervisory. 

He is looked upon as a leader by the junior clerks — ^in a way, he is an instructor 
and he is expected by his superior to assist in producing the maximum results. 

DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SPECIAL CLERKS. 

Expert information bureau clerks, who are thoroughly posted on the Postal Laws 
and Regulations, all information contained in the Annual Postal Guide and monthly 
supplements thereto, and the Daily Bulletins issued by the department. 

Window clerks receiving parcel post from the public, who have become expert in 
zones, rates, classifications, restrictions, and mailability, etc., of fourth-class matter, 
who also bear the responsibility of the acceptance into the mails of insured and 
C. 0. D. matter. 

Stenographers who have become expert in answering correspondence, being able 
to handle same without dictation or direct supervision, thus allowing supervisory- 
force more time for other duties. 

Expert utility clerks, who from their general knowledge of the service may fill 
various assignments in emergency cases. 

Expert city distributors, who on account of years of experience and intimate knowl- 
edge of the city, may effect the delivery of mail without street address, misdirected, 
or illegibly addressed. 

Outgoing mail distributors, who on account of speed and accuracy have set a stand- 
ard for the section in which they work and are relied upon to do all the intricate and 
difficult distribution. 

Expert registry clerks, who are familiar with all the problems of the registry service. 

Expert finance clerks, accountants, and others whose efficient service merits special 
grading. 

Assuming the regular clerks to be graded from $1,800 to $2,400, special clerks should 
be graded $2,500 and $2,600. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is K. H. Hansen, of Oklahoma City. 
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STATEMENT OF KB. BOBEST H. HAESEV, SUPEBIBTBEDEirT 

OF MAILS, OKLAHOMA GITT, OKLA. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Commissioner, 1 have already filed a brief with 
the oommiasion and will not go into a detailed discussion, as that has 
been done hj the men before me, but we have a peculiar condition 
in the Oklahoma CSty post office which n^ay be something new to* 
the commission, and that is we have recently reached the $600,000 
class — that is, comparativdy recently. Some 10 years ago the re- 
ceipts were somewhat less — about $300,000 — and fw the calendar 
year just passed they will lack about $30,000 of going to $1,000,000. 
Of course, that being the condition, we have naturally gotten pro- 
motions quite rapidly in that office, and I may not be the proper 
person to appear before the commission hearing the men that are 
not satisfied with their salaries. Now, I have during the past 6 
years been superintendent of mails in that office and have not failed 
of promotion once each vear during that time. I have reached the 
maximum salary now of supervisor, and where do I go from here? 
I am through as far as promotions are concerned now in that office 
under present conditions. Each post office is an oi^anization unto 
itself, to a lai^e extent, so far as envployees are concerned, and they 
can rise so high in that particular oflaee, and no higher. 

The only tning I have to look fonvard to is assistant postmaster 
some day, possibly, and T may not get that, because I am not a 
finance man and the other fellow may be. What we want in our 
office is the opportunity for promotion with more salary to some 
larcer office if possible. 

ft manifestly is unfair that I should receive the same salary in my 
office that the superintendent of mails in the Kansas CSty office, or 
any other large office, who has three or four times the responsibility 
Uiat I have, and yet what opportunity has he for salaiy advance- 
ment in his position at the present time? None whatever, and if 
vou give him an increase in salary in the large office, there is still a 
limit to that, and when he gets to that limit, which may be fixed at. 
$4,000 — ^whatever it happens to be — then what has he to look for- 
ward to ? He will be satisfied with that salary for only four or five 
years if he is ambitious, and then he will become dissatisfied. He 
won't step down and out, because the salary is so large that he can't 
afford to; he can't afford to throw up his job. If the organization 
of the whole post-office service was coordinated, made into districts 
something like the Railway Mail Service, and more opportunity of 
advancement provided for supervisors, then you would give the men 
subordinate to two principal supervisors in each office an opportunity 
of advancement, and this would result in advancement to the special 
clerks and lower grade clerks. . 

In our office we have at the present time five foremen. Previous 
to July 1, 1919, those five foremen were getting $1,500. On July 1 
they were promoted imder the law which gave them $100 more tfian 
the highest paid clerk imder them, maMng $1,600, but the comptroller 
held that the $1,600 did not include the $200 bonus which was ^ven 
them in 1918, resulting in their further promotion to $1,800. Now 
comes the special appropriation of November 8, 1919, which gives 
another $125 additional, in all amounting to $1,925. The lowest 
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paid assistant superintendent of mails in our office receives $2,025, 
$100 more, and there is absolutely no comparison between the 
responsibilities of the two positions. This assistant superintendent 
has charge of the City Delivery Service; he has under bis supervision 
something like 80 men; the foremen have under their supervision 
anywhere from 10 or 12 to 20 or 25 men, and yet they get within SlOO 
of what that man is paid right now. They get compensatory time 
for Sundays and holiaay work, or can take overtime m lieu thereof, 
making an aggregate for the year more than this assistant superin- 
tendent will get. He can't possibly get a cent more imder the present 
appropriation. I don't begrudge the foremen a dime that they have 
got; tney earn every cent of it and are worth more than they are 
getting n^ht now, but there should be a wider margin betw^een the 
two positions than there is under present conditions, and I believe 

iron will agree with me that assuming a foreman is worth $1,925, the 
owest paid assistant superintendent is worth at least $300 more than 
he is. if he is worth a cent. He wouldn't be worth much if he wasn't 
wortn that much more. 

Now, the question has been raised as to what is to be done with 
special clerks. All things being equal, special clerks should be given 
trie preference for the supervisory promotions, but you can't do it 
under present conditions, because of the limited number of special 
clerks assigned to an office of the size of the one I am connected with. 
We have only about five special clerks in the office at this time, and 
assuming that you wanted to promote a man to the position of fore- 
man, you have got five men to choose from, and the material is not 
there nine times out of ten. If some arrangement could be made for 
the promotion to special clerk of ordinary clerks who had reached 
the maximum salary of and performed certain duties required of 
special clerks, then you would nave some real material to draw from 
for supervisors. Under present conditions the ordinary clerk can 
be promoted automatically if he has the rating of 70 per cent; special 
clerks must have a rating of 90 per cent to get the designation, and 
must keep that rating indefinitely. When any ordinary clerk draw- 
ing the maximum salary reaches the grade of 90 per cent average for 
the years' work why shouldn't he be designated as a special clerk 
and given the same privileges as the other fellow ? He nas been in 
the service possibly longer, is just as good a clerk, but imder the law 
providing for special clerks we are only allowed to promote 15 per 
cent of tnem. If we could promote them on the basis of ^0 per cent 
averages, we could have possibly 25 in our office; then when we come 
to promote a man as supervisor, we will have something to draw 
from, but you can't draw from four or five men successfully. 

So far as the special clerks are concerned, of course, they are 
requesting that they be allowed the preference in promotion to 
supervisory positions, which is just and right, and all things bemg 
equal they would be given the preference, but if they have not got 
the qualifications necessary to a supervisor, then how in the world 
are you going to promote them ? ^ 

My brief sets forth all the facts in this connection as they exist in 
the Oklahoma City post office, and there is no use going into the 
details again. We cud not dwell on the cost of living at this time, 
because we did not think it had anything to do with the permanent 
readjustment of salaries, so far as we see it, but we do believe you 
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should give some consideration to the promotion to higher positions 
of employees after they have reached the maximum salary in their 
class. AJfter we have reached the maximum grade in the Oklahoma 
City post oflBlce, if we take proper interest in the work and want to 
rise higher, then what we want is the opportunity to be promoted 
to some larger office at a lai^er salary or to the organization at 
Washi^ton at a larger salary. 
Mr. Hansen submitted the following brief: 

Brief Submitted by Mb. R. H. Hansen. 

We first desire to impress upon you that this brief is not intended as a criticism 
either of the acts of the Congress or me Post Office Department, but has been prepared 
wholly with a view toward assisting you in solving the vexing problem wmch con- 
fronts you, the proper solution of wiich is of such vital importance to the service as 
well as the employees. 

As the purpose of your investigation is to recommend to the Congress a plan for 
the permanent readjustment of the salaries of postal employees, it does not appear 
fitting that the question of increases in salaries under present abnormal conditions 
should be gone into in detail. 1 1 is a matter of record that the prices of all commodities 
have increased an average of about 70 per cent during the past three or four years 
and while Congress has, to a certain extent, met this increase by a temporary bonus 
the proportion of increase in salaries does not compare favorably with the increase in 
cost of living and imtil such time as conditions return to normal a substantial bonus, 
in additirai to any increases which your honorable body may recommend as a perma- 
nent basis, should be allowed all postal employees. Therefore, our aiguments must 
be based on permanent facts, and the mere fact that the cost of living has increased 
almost beyond comprehension during the past few years can have no great bearing 
on a p^inanent readjustment, for it is manifestly impossible for these conditions to 
continue indefinitely. The present should be taken care of by a temporary increase 
proportioiiate to the increased cost of living at this tirre. 

• 

LAWS WHICH TO A LARGE EXTENT GOVERN POSTAL SALARIES. 

In effect the salaries of all postal employees above the ordinary grades are governed 
by the salary of the postmaster in Hie various offices, for the reason the act of March 
3, 1883, fixes the basis upon which the postmaster is compensated and the same act 

grovides that the salary of his assistant shall not exceed 50 per cent of the amount 
e receives, and that of the superintendent of mails not to exceed 45 per cent. There- 
fore, as this act fixes the salaries of the two principal supervisors in each office, it is 
of course out of the question for Congress to provide compensation for the supervisors 
subordinate of these two, to equal mat which is paid them and it naturally follows 
that the subordinates all down the line can not receive as much salary as his immediate 
superior. Consequently we state that in effect the. salaries of all postal employees 
above the ordinary grades are based on that of the postmaster, regardless of increased 
responsibilities which obtain as an office grows. 

There is small comparison between the work performed in post offices 36 years ago 
and now. There have been a multiplicity of duties placed on the Postal Service 
which were not dreamed of at that time, yet the same law which governed the salary 
of the postmaster and., ^e two principal supervisors in post offices then is still in 
effect, and this has to a large extent automatically kept the salaries of all employees 
above the ordinary grades at present on exactly the same basis as they were in 1883, 
yet what comparison can be made between the living standards of that time and the 
present. Does it seem reasonable that the postal employees of to-day should be 
governed by this antiquated law? 

The present-day organization of post offices is almost foreign to that of the post 
oflBce of 1883. The innumerable duties with which post offices have been burdened 
since that time, aside £rom the recent war activities, have increased the working 
forces of all offices, and yet no consideration has been given toward increasing the 
compensation of the officials who direct the work. 

As an office grows the responsibilities of the supervisors also increase, yet i iider 
the present law after an office has reached the $600,000 class the increases in com- 
pensation of the supervisors are at a stand-still. Does it not seem unreasonable that 
the supervisors in an office having receipts of, say, $1,000,000 and probably 300 em- 
ployees, should receive exactly the same salary as the supervisor in an office having 
receipts of five or six millions and probably"^ seven or eight hundred employees'* 
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Can not it readily be eeen that the respoiuibilities of the huger office are at least 
double that of the smaller? Yet the superviaorB in the laiger can not, under the 
present law, expect one cent more salary than the same officials in the stnaller office. 
Of course promotions are regular in a steadily growing office below the $600,000 class, 
but after that point is reachM the supervisors are up against a ''stone wall '' as it were, 
unless the office should grow to tiie same proportions as the five now provided laiger 
salaries for the postmasters by special acts of Congress. 

DUTIES AND BBSPONSIBILrnES OF SUPERVISORa IN THE OKLAHOMA, OKLA., POST OFFICE. 

In a post office operating on the two-division plan, as is the Oklahoma, Olda., office, 
and whi(^ office only we consider in this purt of our argument, the assLstant postmaster 
is also the superintendent of finance ana it is his duty to take care of the financial 
end of the work. He has under his direct sui>erviBion the postal cashier's office, 
the money-order section, and the stamp department. He has chane of the postal 
savings bank which is handled in connection with the money-order section, the 
rural carrier pay roll for the entire State, which for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, 
disburaed over one and three-fourths millions of dollars; the handling of the surplus 
funds of the entire State, as this is the depository for the State of Oklahoma, ana in 
addition the work incident to a central accounting office. Under him he has assist- 
ants in the supervisory grades as follows: Postal cashier, his assistant, and money 
order cashier; mese make up tiie supervisory personnel oi l^e finance division. He 
is directly responsible for the finances of an 1800,000 to $900,000 business as well as 
the surplus funds from aH of the other offices in the State. To him the postmaster 
looks for a proper accounting for all of the funds under his control and he, to make 
proper accounting, must possess the qualifications of auditor, bookkeeper, expert 
accountant, and banker. In addition he must be possessed of executive ability, 
initiative, ability to handle the public, and there are times when he must act as 
postmaster and custodian of the Federal building. 

The superintendent of mails has direct charge of the working force of the entire 
office outside the finance division. Upon him devolves the duty of seeing that the 
mails are properly and expeditiously handled. The majority of the employees of 
the office are under his direction, but he has not the financial responsibility which 
the assistant postmaster has. 

He has direction of the distributing forces of the out^ing mails section and the 
Incoming section, the registered-mails section, the box-distribution section, the city- 
delivery section, and a number of minor sections of the office. He also handles 
correspondeance with the department and public which relates to the handling of 
the mails. He has under him in the supervisory gracles two assistants and six fore- 
men. The one assistant is directly in charge of the city and rural carriers, and the 
other imder whom the six foremen work is in charge of the clerical force. Ttie super- 
intendent of mails must see that the mails are handled to the satisfaction of the public 
and the department, and the postmaster must rely on him to handle the work so 
there will be no critieism of the office either by the public or the department in so 
far as handling the mails is concerned. 

That part of the office which id of most vital importance to the department is under 
the direction of the assistant postmaster, while that part which is of most importance 
to the general public is under the direction of the superintendent of mails^ conse- 
cmently the latter must be possessed not only of executive ability and initiative, but 
also the ability to handle the public. 

The assistant supervisors, who are subordinate to the assistant postmaster and 
superintendent of mails, must to a considerable extent possess the qualifications of 
their immediate superiors, but in the case of the assistant superintendents of mails 
they must more particularly possess the ability to handle men, for they are the ones 
who come in direct contact with the Working force at all times and they must handle 
the force so there will be no friction. The foremen must possess abifity to handle 
men and a certain part of the work or imderstand fully aU of the refiuirements of the 
particular section which they directly supervise. 

The various station superintenclents have a greater variety of duties to perform 
than almost any other supervisor. They are to many virtually postmaster (in fact, 
they handle a larger volume of business than many postmasters of second-class offices 
and some of the smaller first-class offices), for most of the patrons of a station rarely 
have any postal business which can not be handled through the station and as a con- 
sequence almost forget that the general post office exists. These superintendents 
must, to a certain extent, possess the qualifications of all the other supervisors. 

It requires years of work in a post office and study of postal work b^ore an em- 
ployee IS competent to become a supervisor. The youngest supervisor in this office 
has eight years of service to his credit and the oldest 21 years. 
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While the poetmafiter is the head of the organization in each office, the actual direc- 
tion of the work devolves upon the assistant postmaster and the superintendent of 
mails, and the supervisors subordinate to them. 

SPSdAL CLSRK8 — WHAT IB REQUIRED OF THEM AKD THEIR OPPOHT^KITIFS FOR 

ADVANCEMENT. 

The Special clerk in a post office is an expert in some particular part of the work, 
such as distribution of the mails, register section, etc. He is the one who is looked 
upon to set the pace for the other clerks and who can be relied upon to give the best 
which is in him at all times. 

The experts in the Postal Service, who are represented by the spec ial clerks, are 
just as necessary as the expert in commercial enterprises, yet he is not recognized as 
IS the latter in so far as salarv increases are concerned. It is believed that this is 
due, to a certain extent, to the fact the postal expert is not possessed of a salable 
knowledge as is the expert in commercial Unes; the latter can usually find a ready 
market for his knowledge if his employer does not see fit to properly recognize his 
ability, but your postal expert can not sell his knowledge to some other post office 
at a higher rate. Wado not mean to insinuate that the Congress has not properly pro- 
vided for the postal expert' because it is a known fact that he must be satisfied with 
what he is paid as he has no knowledge of commercial value, but are inclined to the 
belief that the value of this class of postal employees has never been properly im- 

Sressed upon Congress. The postal expert is of much more value to the public at 
irge than the expert in commercial enterprises, and this fact alone should place 
him in the same class as the latter, in so far as his percentage of salary over that of 
the ordinary employee is concerned. 

We find upon investigation that the expert in commercial enterprises receives a 
considerably larger salary over that of the ordinary employee than the postal expert 
does. Take, for instance, stenographers^ the expert can command a salary of from 
20 to 50 or even 100 per cent over that paid the same class of workers of only ordinary 
ability, while the postal expert, who has just as much, if not more, to learn than 
an expert stenographer, can command less than 10 per cent more than the ordinary 
postal employee. There is always an opportunity for the expert in commerrial 
enterprises to sell his knowledge at a rate commensurate with the work he is able to 
perform, but this is not true in the Postal Service. 

It is manifestly unfair that an ordinary employee in the Postal Servic e can, under 
the present law, conunand a salary of within one or two hundred dollars per year of 
that paid the expert or special clerk. This, we believe, is due to a large extent to 
the existing efficiency regulations, which provide that the ordinary clerk shall be 
promoted automatically to the next hig[her grade if he has an efficiency rating of 70 
per cent, but your poetEd expert is required to maintain an average of at least 90 per 
cent to secure the designation and salary of special clerk. Does it not stand to reason 
that if the special clerks are required to maintain a rating of 20 per cent more than 
the ordinary employee that they are assumed to perform at least 20 per cent more 
work, and should they not therefore receive at least 20 per cent more salary? No 
special clerk will object to a rule requiring him to maintain a rating at least 20 per 
cent higher than the ordinary employee, provided he is given at least 20 per < ent 
more salary. 

COMPABIfiONS BETWEEN THE SALARIES OF THE POSTAL EMPLOYEES IN THIS GROUP IN 
THS OKLAHOMA, OKLA., POST OFFICB AND THOSE PAID THOSE EMPLOYED IN SOME- 
WHAT SIMILAR CAPACITIES IN COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES. " 

There is hardly a business with which the Postal Service < an be compsu'ed, as that 
is a profession unto itself. About the nearest we can come to it is the railway, tele- 
phone, and telegraph organizations, but yet these are hardly fair comparisons as the 
employees in those enterprises are possessed of a knowledge having a conunercial 
value. Statistics which are available to you in Washington and elsewhere will show 
how the salaries in these enterprises compare with those in the Postal Service. 

Assistant postmaster at $3,000 per year oasic salary, compared with auditor at $4,200 
and bank cashier at $4,500 per year, respectively. 

Superintendent of mails at $2,600 "per year basic salary, compared with the manager 
down Petroleum Co., of Tulsa, Okla., at $5,000 per year. 

Assistant euperintendent of mails at $2,100 per year, including all bonus, compared 
with chief clerk, Crown Petroleum Co., Tulsa, Okla., at $2,880 per year. 

Aasifltant superintendent of mails at $2,025 per year, including all bonus, compared 
with assistant manager Crew Levick Oil Co., at $3,000 and assistant manager Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., at $3,300 per year. 
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Aflsifltant postal cashier at $l,800jper year, including all bonoB, compared with 
assistant bank cashier at 12,400 and $2,500 per year. 

Money order cashier at $1,925 per y;ear, including all bonus, compared with cashier 
Rubber Co. at $2,100 per ^ear and assistant bank cashier at $2,400. 

Superintendent of stations (all in this office receive $1,925 per year, including all 
bonus), compared with foreman auto company at $2,700 per year; foreman distributing 
company at $2,400 per year; secretary National Stock Yards at $3,300 per year. 

Foremen (all in this office receinre $1,925 per year, except one at $1,800, including 
all bonus), compared with clerk Standard Oil Co. at $2,400 per year: expert carpenter 
at an average of $3,000 per 3rear: expert auto mechanic at an av^age of $2,500 per 
year. 

Special clerks (all in this office receive $1,750 ner year, except two at $1^650, who 
failed of promotion because their ratings were sliglitly lees than 90 per cent, including 
all bonus), compared with the same as the foremen. 

The above comparisons f lunished by the employees themselves for the most part 
and are based on fact. In making these comparisons men of about the same educa- 
tional qualifications and experience in their respective lines of work onl^r, were con- 
sidered . In the case of the assistant superintendents of mails and foremen , it was found 
that each of them had supervision over a considerably liurger number of employees 
than those with whom they are compared in commercial enterprises. 

FINANCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE EMPLOYEES IN THIS OROUP IN THE OKLAHOMA, OKLA., 

POST OFFICE. 

The average savings of the supervisors in the group was 8.5 per cent in 1914 and that 
of the special clerks in the same year 4 per cent. It is therefore a self-evident fact 
that nothing was saved in 1918 and 1919 and these employees either lived more poorly 
or were compelled to draw on their savings, in fact, most of them were compelled to 
draw on their savings to ''get by'' at all and a number of them have stated that the 
savings of several years are gone. 

The average number of persons dependent upon each of the supervisors is three, 
and in the case of the special clerks, tne same. Statistics which are available to >^u 
will show what is considered a reasonable amount upon which families of this size 
can live, according to American standards so there is no need to go into the matter 
in detail, suffice it to remind you that the postal employee has a certain position to 
maiataiD in his community, so there can be no reflection on the service, which the 
employee in a commercial enterprise has not. This is particularly true of the em- 
ployees of this group. 

OPPORTUNITIES WHICH THE EMPLOYEES IN THIS GROUP WOULD HAVE TO ADVANCE IN 
SOME COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE, WITHIN FIVE YEARS, SHOULD THEY RESIGN FROM 
THE SERVICE. 

The employees in this group in the Oklahoma, Okla., post office, would have reached 
an average age of 42 years within five years after leaving the service and any of them 
should be in line for promotion after the^r had been emplo^red in some commercial 
enterprise for that length of time, but is it not more than likely that some younger 
man, who has grown up with the business would be given the preference over him? 
It stands to reason that almost any enterprise would rather promote a man who has 
many years of service left in him and knows the business than a middle-aged man who 
will in all probabilities last only a comparatively short time and is not so familiar 
with the business. 

While it may be true that these employees would be too old to expect much ad- 
vancement should they leave the service, this does not indicate that they are too old 
for the Postal Service with which t^ey have been attached for years, but on the con- 
trary they are really at their best. They have ''grown up with the business" as it 
were, and are experts in the work. 

The question might be raised, in this connection, why these employees did not 
take up some other line of work at the time they entered the Postal Service. In reply 
to this we would ask a question in return: How many young men of, say 20, know 
what ability they possess? We find that many of the male employees of the Okla- 
homa. Okla., post office, who entered the sevice at an early age would have quit 
when they discovered they were possessed of ability of which tney were not aware 
when they entered the service, but could not as most of them had married, be^[un 
raising a family and were paying out on a home, hence they were tied up with obliga- 
tions which would not permit of such action. Further, from 10 to 20 years ago when 
the employees in this group entered the service the salary compared favorably with 
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thoee in commercial entcoprises, but the sftlary of the postal employee has not kept 
pace with the salaries paid employees in other lines ot work nor with the American 
standard of living. 

All the members of this group have served the Government, faithfully and well 
for the beift years of their lives, so whv should not the public be willing to pay them a 
wage commensurate with the vahiable service which nas been, and will continue to 
be rendered them. We find that the public does not care a continental whether 
or not the Post Office Department shows a profit; what they want is service, cost what 
it may, and most of them are anxious to see the men who have helped build up the 
efficiency of the service paid an adequate wage so they can afford to remain in the 
service and continue to give their best efforts toward its betterment. 

As the public demands efficient service from the one department of the Govern- 
ment with which all classes come in constant contact, and from which many judge the 
entire administration of Government affairs, does it not naturally follow that they 
diould be willing to pay for such service? It is a known fact that the people can not 
receive the service which they demand, and are willing to pay for, if the forces which 
render them this service are continually changing as in tne past. The experienced 
men must be kept in the service if it is to be maintained at the highest standard of 
efficiency and the only way they can be kept is to ^ve them a salary which will com- 
pare at least favorably wit^i salaries paid commercial enterprises and permit them to 
live according to the recognized American standards and in keeping with their posi- 
tions. 

SUGGBaTIONS FOR A PBBMANBNT READJUSTMENT OF SALARIES OF POSTAL BMPLOTEES 

IN THE SUFBRVISORT-SPBCIAL CLERKS GROUP. 

The postal employees in this group, and in other groups so far as that is concerned, 
will not be satidaed with a mere living wage unless a pension system is inaugurated 
which will insure them a living after they have become incapacitated. But we are 
confident that most of the employees would prefer a salary which would permit them 
to save for themselves as they will then be given an opportunity to enhance their 
savings by investments or, at least, by the sure 3 or 4 per cent paid by Government 
bonds or savings banks. Assuming that the maximum salary of the ordinary employee 
was fixed at, say $1,800 per year, and this would permit him to save 20 per cent (wmch 
it will not, by any means, under present conditions), then he would have saved in 
round niunbers $10,000 after he has served in that grade for 30 years, this without 
havine invested the monev in any way, but as most of the emplovees would at least 
have nad the benefit of the interest paid on savings accounts, the total would be 
sufficient to provide an income sufficient for the remainder of that employee's life 
and he would have had the satisfaction of having saved it by his own efforts. 

The supervisors in this group in the Oklahoma, Okla., post office indorse the salary 
schedule adopted by the last national convention of the supervisory enrployees' 
organization, copies of which have been furnished you, as a basis for working out a 
permanent salary scale, and the special clerks in the same office indorse an increase 
which will provide them a salary of at least 20 per cent more than that which is 
decided upon as the maximum for ordiniuy clerks, to be graded in even hundreds of 
dollars, each fifty or more dollars to be considered as a hundred, until the maximum 
is reached and an additional hundred dollars increase for each five years they have 
served as special clerk after the maximum provided by the 20 per cent is reached. 

In this connection it is not amiss to direct attention to the fact that the ordinary 
as well as special clerks can, by working overtime and taking overtime pay for Sunday 
and holiday work, secure a larger annual income than many of the supervisors who 
work many hours overtime, but for which they receive no credit. Take the Christmas 
holiday season just past; a number of the ordinary clerks in the Oklahoma, Okla., 
];K>6t office received more pay for the last half of December than one of the assistant 
superintendents of mails and all of the foremen, although the assistant superintendent 
worked from 10 to 12 hours each day and the foremen from 1 to 3 hours overtime 
each day for a period of about 10 days. A revision of the regulations should be made 
to provide that, at least, sdl employees who are required to register on the time re- 
corder shall be paid for all overtime and have the same Sunday and holiday privileges 
as are now enjoyed by the special clerks, clerks, and carriers. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PROMOTING INTEREST IN THE SERVICE BT PROVIDING MORB 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT. 

We feel that the question of promoting interest in the service by providing such 
opportunities for advancement will more than anything else quiet agitation for 
increases in salary which will recur from time to time. 
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FiovuioDfl should be made for advandng to the special derk grade all clearka who 
have been in the service for a certain length of time and have come up to all of the 
requirements for such advancement. The number of 8i>ecial clerks would not be 
limited to advancing possibly 15 per cent who have reached tiie mairimum gmdes 
provided for ordinarv clerks each year, as there are many wdinary clerks who are 
just as proficient as tne special clerks, but who are kept in the lower srade because 
of the limited number of them who are promoted to the special grade each year. 
In the Oklahoma, Okla., nost office there are at least 15 ordinary derka who are just 
as piofident as the spedai clerks; in fact, they perform just as mudi work, yet they 
can not hope for advancement to the spedai grade until more i)ositioiis in tliat grade 
are allowea the office, and even then a number of them must wait possibly te several 
years before securing the coveted promotion because, everything being eqml, the 
senior derk is given preference. Why should not all clerlcB who have met the re> 

auirements for a special derk be promoted to that grade? It is very depressing on 
tie morale of the ordinary derk to know that he is just as piofident as the special 
derk but has comparativelv remote hopes for advancement. By making such pro- 
visions for the ordinary clerks we naturally lead up to what should be done to advance 
the spedai clerk. 

All things bdng equal, the special derks should be given the preference when it 
comes to making promotions to the supervisory grades. This ia not, however, always 
practicable, as a spedai derk does not always possess the personal qualifications 
necessary in a supervisor, but in so far as possible they should always be given the 
preference. This, then, leads up to the advancement of the 8up3rviBors. When 
these are provided further opportunities for advancement it will naturally follow that 
the eirployees subordinate to them will automatically be given further opportunities. 

To provide opportunities for the advancement of supervisors and improve the 
SOTvice, it has been suggested that the X)ost-office orguiization be divided into dis- 
tricts, somewhat on the order of the railway-mail organization. A director promoted 
from the ranks to be at the head of each district and under him the superintendents 
(eliminate the title of poetmast^) of the various post offices also to be drawn from the 
ranks. The various post-office sux>erintendents would conduct the business of the 
various offices as directed by the district director and make all their reports and 
accountings to him. The director in turn conducts the business of his district as di- 
rected by the head of the entire organization at Washington and makes all reports 
and accountings for his entire district to tiiat head. This system would reduce the 
organization at Washington and scatter it to the various aistricts. It is believed 
that an organization along these lines would be more easily handled than the present 
system and the cost would not be increased, but, on the contrary, it is believed that 
the exi>ense would be less. By thus coordinating the service more as a whole (under 
present conditions each post office is, in so far as the employees are concerned, an 
organization unto itself) more opportunities would be provided for advimcement 
and all. of the higher x>o8itions would be filled by men who have been. '* through the 
mill " and the entire system could be placed under dvil service. 

In most commercial enterprises having a country- wide organization the em|^y«e6 
are transf eired from one branch to another, and this in most cases provides an increase 
in responsibility and sidary, and utimatdy places one of tiiem at the head of the entire 
orgiuuzation. Take, for instance, the railways; it is possible, and has occurred, for a 
section hand or some other minor employee to become one of the highest officials ol 
the organization, and in many instances such employees have not the educational 
qui^ifications of a postal employee. Were the same opportunities for advancement 
given the postal employees it stands to reason that the very highest class of men would 
enter the service with the expectation of makine it their life work. 

The day is i>ast when most men were satisfied with a steady position whidi would 
provide them a living. This is the age of ambitious men who wiU not be satisfied with 
the ''rut.'' By encouraging this ambition and providing more opportunities for 
advancement the employees will all take a deeper interest in the service, which will 
lead to the highest pinnacle of effidency. Is it not true that the large comm^dal 
enterprises are continually on the outlook for the ambitious, hustiing men and hdd 
out all sorts of opportunities as inducements for them to enter their employ? Undtf 
present conditions in the service a large per cent of the employees lose all ambition after 
they have reached the maximum si^ary for the ordinary employee in the office to whidi 
they are attached, and this just because they see only sucn very remote possLbilities 
for further advancement. It naturally follows that the effidency of the service is im- 
paired, for while these employees do a fair day's work they are not as full of enthusiasm 
as they were when they entered the service and were advanced each year. When 
the promotions stop it is not human nature for the same interest to obtain as when 
there is something to look forward to. 
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We coatinuaily boast of our efficient Postal Service, and it is H^ly efficient, 
probably more so than any eiinilar or^oiization of any Government in the world, 
but could it not be made more efficient if the employees were all satisfied ** boosters" 
who would talk so attractively of the service that there would not be enough positions 
for all who would desire to enter it? Are there not any number of commerci^ enter- 
prises with organizations of hustling and ambitious men which are literally ' ^swamped " 
with applications of persons who desire to enter their employ? Would there be so 
many applicants for positions with such conc^ns if they did not offer the very best 
of opportunities for advancement for the man who is really ambitious and willing to 
throw the very best that is in him into the work? Are there not a number of concerns 
who have more applicants for employment in any given period than the Postal Serv- 
ice. And there must be some good reason for this. If it is not the fact that they offer 
a better opportunity than the Postal Service, then what is the attraction? 

Keorganize the service to provide every employee in it an opportinuty to advance 
to the very highest position and we are confident that most of your salary troubles 
will be overcome, luter such organization is perfected and salaries for the various 
positions conunensurate with the responsibilities and in favorable comparison with 
commercial enterprises are provided.. The result will be in fact the most efficient 
organization of the largest business in the world, which we can trutMuUy boast as 
such and with which anyone will be proud to be identified. 

C. B. McClelland, Supervisor, 
John L. Graham, Supervisor, 
C. O. Cole, Special Clerk, 
John F. Kovemer, Special Cleric, 

Committee. 
Robert H. Hansen, Representative. 

The next speaker, Mr. D. F. Clawges, of Kansas City, Mo. 

STATEMENT OF MB. D. F. CLAWGES, SXTPEBIHTEEDElfT OF 

HAILS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Mr. Clawqes. Mr. Conunissioner and gentlemen, I wish to say 
that I am authorized to represent the supervisory employees and 
special clerks of the Kansas City, Mo., post oflS.ce. A brief is in course 
01 preparation, and through the kindness of your secretary I am 
permitted to forward it to him by mail, therrfore I will not have 
one to present at this time, but I am very confident that our brief 
will include all of the vital matters, and we are very hopeful that 
it will contain much that will be of interest to the commission. 

I wish to speak first of the q)ecial clerks. There is a very prevalent 
impression that it is the intention to eliminate this designation 
from the post-office i^olls. The employees whom I represent feel 
that this will be a very grievous mistake. I am very firm in that 
opinion myself. The special clerk is of necessity an ex{)ert in some 
particular line of the service, and in many instances he is an expert 
m many lines. 

In our local service duri^ the holiday rush we drew upon the 
special clerks extensively. Regardless of the fact that they are not 
regularly recognized as supervisors, we nevertheless drew upon that 
force very extensively for supervisory responsibilities, for the reason 
that we had in our service during the holiday period approximately 
500 imtrained, uncertified temporary employees. 

I will digress a little right here to say that the 60-<5ent-an-hour rate 
secured for this year a perceptibly mgher grade of temporary em- 
ployees than we were able to obtain last year at 40 cents. This 
Isige army of entirely untrained men could best be brought into the 
service by being grouped under the direction of men who had had 
expert post-office training. There were not enough of those officially 
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designated as supervisors to spread out oyer all of the points, and 
therefore the service made use of the special clerks for the purpose 
of temporary supervisors, and I am here to testify for them that 
they did magnificent worK. 

I feel that the special clerk is the logical understudy of the super- 
visor. It is only reasonable to assume that the observant and care- 
ful postmaster will look into his group of special clerks with the. idea 
of filling the vacancies that may occur in tne supervisory line. 

With regard to the supervisory employees of the Kansas City, 
Mo., office, I wish to say that we have a total of 57. Our office is 
transacting business now which shows receipts of $5,462,000 in 
round numbers, or an increase of approximately $1,000,000 since the 
middle of last year. The supervisors ran^e from tne assistant post- 
master to the junior foreman. The salaries of those grades you are 
all familiar with. They are listed and scheduled in departmental 
literature, so that you have them before you. 

The work done oj these men is of a value that can not be esti- 
mated with respect to the exact showing in dollars and cents. I 
might illustrate generally by saying that in our local service we have 
developed a cooperative effort that has been developed entirely 
througn the supervisory body of the office. Naturally it is under 
the direction of our postmaster, and it has his personal attention. 
It is physically impossible for him to be in the many places that can 
be reached by his supervisors. They all work in perfect harmony 
with him, ana we are all intensely interested in every problem that 
we take up. He is very greatly interested in the matter of coopera- 
tive effort on the part of the public, and to that end he has among 
his supervisors men especially fitted for the purpose of calling upon 
the representatives of large concerns and pointing out to them how, 
by cooperation, they advance their own interest and increase the 
efficiency of the postal system. I might say that I think that right 
now through that effort we have available, at no cost to the depart- 
ment, floor space in privately owned premises right around you here 
in this congested business district which if paid for at the current 
rental rate would represent perhaps as much as the combined annual 
salaries of the supervisors in the Kansas City, Mo., office. And, 
furthermore, if the work performed within that district were thrown 
into our building it woula not be possible to move it through those 
quarters with any regard to postal efficiency. 

Those are just interesting items concerning the relation of super- 
visories to the actual vital daily development of the Postal Service. 

I am the last speaker in the group, as I understand it, to appear 
for supervisories and special clerks. I am not confining myself to 
any special feature of tne subject. There have been placed before 
you very interesting presentations of facts and figures with relation 
to the compensation of such employees, and they need no further 
arnplification by me. 

i would like to discuss some service features that have come to my 
inind as I have listened to the presentations made by others. Reference 
has been made to the efficiency system. I realize that the efficiency 
system wid never rise above the men in whose hands it is placed, but 
I do want to say most emphatically, Mr. Commissioner, that at the 
Kansas City, Mo., office, we do have an efficiency system that has a 
foxmdation that will command your respect, or the respect of any 
fair-minded man. 
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Now, it is entirely unreasonable to assume that in a force of em- 
ployees approximating nearly 1,000 persons eveiy one aflPected b}- 
the operation of that system witl arise and sav he indorses it when 
it adversely affects his personal relation to tne service and to his 
daily affairs, but the doors of the office, the postmaster's office, and 
all other executive offices, are wide open in tne Kansas Gty institu- 
tion, and all of the employees have that nice relation to the office 
that they come in with what is on their minds, discuss it in a businessr 
like and decent way, discuss it with the postmaster, where it should 
be discussed. The result of all of this is tnat out of an annual rating, 
covering the entire force, there will be less than a dozen appeals, and 
those appeals are made in the way that business men present things 
forfurtW considei-ation. They are not made in the manner of persons 
who feel that they have been robbed, or that there is some ulterior 
motive, or that there is a disposition to operate this system to their 
disadvantage. 

I do not believe if it was put to a vote in the Kansas City post office 
to-day that you would get many votes for the eliminatidYi of the 
efficiency system as it is operated in this office. We send out first 
foi* an expression of opinion from the supervisories right back to the 
man. We have that brought in, and it is added to other informa- 
tion. We maintain a definite record of each employee. The super- 
visories next in line are called in to review these, and thev are care- 
fully tabulated. The facts are then gone over by supervisors who 
personally know the employees. T heard it stated that a person 
made inquiry at his office as to who rated him, and he was unable to 
find anyone to accept the responsibility. I will say to him and to 
aQ others that in the Kansas City office you will not nave to wait one 
second in finding out who assumes the responsibility for any rating 
under our efficiency system; and I believe the same thing can apply 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Clawges subsequently filed the following brief: 

Briep SuBitnTED BY Mr. D. F. Glawoes. 

This brief is submitted to the Joint Commission on Postal Salaries by the assistant 
postmaster, supervisory employees, and special clerks of the Kansas uity, Mo., post 
office, for consideration in connection with the commission's request for data and 
information respecting the readjustment and reclassification of salaries in the poi^tal 
service. 

ASSISTANT POSTMASTER AND SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES. 

The salaries of the assistant postmaster and the superintendent of mails, and the 
cashier, at this office, are based upon the classification act of 1889, while the other 
supervisory employees receive salaries based upon the Post Office appropriation act of 
1914. These salaries were granted by Congress at a time when the present high cost 
of livinjg could not have been foreseen; consequently Congress, in grading salaries, 
as i)rovided for in these acts, could not anticip>ate the necessities of the future. 

Since the passage of the classification act of 1889 the recei|)ts at this office have 
increased from $410,114.48 to $5,462,132.43; and numerous activities have been added 
to the Posjbal Service, namely: 

Rural Free Delivery. 

Postal Savings. 

Parcel Post— Ordinary. 

Parcel Post — ^Itksured and 0. 0. D. 

War Savings Stamps. 

Government-owned Motor Vehicle Service. 

In this development the Postal Service has kept full pace with the progress of com- 
merce and industry, except in the remuneration of its employees. When it is con- 
sidered tlmt the Postal Service is most vital to the commercial and social life of our 
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nation, that its correct oi>eration is as important to the community ae the circulation 
of blood to the human exiatence, and that this correct operation is largely dependent 
upon the personnel of the supervisory forces, the inadequacy of the saianes, as meas- 
ured by commercial standards, must be apparent to ev€tti the unobservant. 

When a man enters the Postal Service he takes his labor and mentality into a market 
where there is no competition . As the Government has a monopoly in the transporta- 
tion of the mails, therefore those in the service have nothing to barter, and can not 
go int&»4ll> market as an expert along his particular line, o^^nng to the unusual char- 
acter oNfeie work, therefore he must look to but one employer for remuneration, while 
in conuoercial lines, if in his chosen vocation he has riiown unusual efficiency or 
executive ability, there are alwavs rival concerns bidding for his services. 

To enable him to properly discharge his res^nsibilities, and be relieved of financial 
worries i4iich tend to lower his efficiencvj it is absolutely essential that he ixnsess to 
a generoQs degree that contentment which can best be produced by satisfactory 
working conditions and adequate remuneration, which will contribute not merely 
to the essentials, but to the comforts of life, and permit some provision for the dayis 
when the mind and body have reached the ebb tide of life. 

The economical administration of the Postal Service depends to a great degree upon 
the supervisors; and the men who can, from experience, suc<ieisfully carry on the 
business of the Postal Service should be paid an amount such as would encourage 
those in the lower grades to equip themselves in order to be capable of performing the 
duties of the more responsible positions in order that efficient management and service 
may be maintained in every emergency. 

SPSCIAL CLBaXS. 

It IB recommended that the grade of special clerk be retained, as in the performance 
of the service employees having years of experience and training in the technical 
knowledge required are essential to the proper conduct of its business, and are a 
valuable asset to the Postal Service. He is familiar with the technique of the service 
and the general scope of the Postal Laws and Regulations, classification, postage rates, 
and schemes of dismbution, and is depended upon to perform service other than his 
particular line of work when the needs of the service so demand. From their ranks 
are recruited the supervisors; consequently, this appeal for reclassification applies 
equally well to the special clerk. 

At present the maximum basic salary of a special clerk is but $1,400 annually. In 
view of the fact that the expert in every line of endeavor receives more remuneration 
than does the ordinary employee, it is recommended that the special-clerk grade be 
retained with a salary greater than that of an ordinary clerk. 

Adequate salaries make for the efficiency of the employee, and to keep the service 
abreast with the demands of the times in all respects it is imperative that salaries 
conform with present-day conditions. That i>ostal salaries based upon conditions 
prevalent in 1889, or even in 1914, together with the war bonus, are inadequate is 
evidenced by the abnormal upward movement of the prices of commodities and the 
consequent rckiuction in the purchasing power of the dollar. - 

The Literary Digest rgp<»ts that the result of an investigation just completed by the 
economists of the War Trade Board indicates that the cost of living has gone up 1D2 
per cent in the United States during the four years 1914 to 1918. According to Brad- 
streets, the index number of wholo^e commodity prices advanced 117 per cent from 
Aijgust 1, 1914, to November 1, 1918. 

rrof. William Ogbum, of Columbia University, testifying for the stockyards em- 
ployees before Federal Jud^e Alshuler, in Chicago, on September 15, 1919, declared 
that after careful investigation he finds that since before the war the cost of living has 
advanced 73 per cent. From June 1, 1918, to the latter part of August, 1919, the cost 
of living increased 9 per cent. 

Referring to Dunn's Commodity Index number it will be noted that, basing com- 
parisons on the general avera^^ of values, the value of a dollar stood very close to 100 
cents in 1914, wnile in 1918 it had decreased to 53 cents. 

As a result of a careful investigtaion we submit the following estimate of the pre^ 
vailing cost of living expenses for a family of four, in what may be termed the '^miadle 
class'' of society, being neither rich nor poor. 

It is believea the supervisory officials and special clerks of the Kansas City post 
office should be placed in this class; in this estimate no allowance has been made for 
a college or university education of any member of the family. 
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• 


Item. 


Monthly. 


Annual. 


Rent. ■ 


SSO 

75 

10 

40 

2 

3 

2 

3 

10 

15 

10 

10 

10 

5 


MOO 


Table 


900 


Rmt 


120 


Ctothlng 


' . 


4W 


Gas 


24 


Light 


36 


Water 


24 


Telephone - 


96 


fn'airance 




120 


Laondfy 


180 


Doctor aad dentist service 


120 


Railroad and straet-car fare 


120 


Chnn^*aif)9'MK%if benevolenoeH 


• 


120 


Recreation and other incidentals - - - 


60 








Total 


2M 


3,060 







The main reason that prompts our appeal for reclassification is this abnormal Iq- 
crease in prices of essential commodities and the reduction in the purchasing power 
of money. The joint committee on postal salaries is so well informed on this subject 
that we deem it unnecessary to offer further comparisons or details concerning tnese 
matters. Statistics collected by the Department of Labor and various other bureaus 
to wfaidi this committee has access will amplify the necessity for immediate remedial 
action looking to the establishment of an equitable relation between salaries and the 
cost of living. 

It will be remembered that although Congress in 1918 made provisions for numerous 
inooMses in the grades above $1,300, no promotions were made in those grades at this 
offioi^ due to the flat and percentage increases given as a war measure. 

Batmg the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and June 30, 1919, Congress granted 
extca.oompen9ation to nostal emnloyees as a war bonus. At this point it is sugj^ted 
tha^«f Congress feels tnat postal employees are entitled to higher remuneration, it 
sbottid be given to them in salaries, not bonuses. The Government should foe the 
modd employer, and not follow the lead of industrial concerns, some of which at 
proaeBt have two classes of salaries, one a basic the other a bonus to be cut off at any 
time. 

The salaries attached to supervisory positions in various post offices of approxi- 
mately the same size and importance, are not identical, and no definite standard pre- 
vails m promotions to supervisory grades. Promotions to supervisory pocdtions are 
made from the clerk-camer grades, but very frequently the salary attached to the 
position to which promotion is made is withheld for an indefinite period. This is not 
m keeping with the spirit of justice, and it is hoped that this commission will rectify 
this injustice. 

The following tabulation indicates annual salaries paid by banks and representative 
comm«*cial institutions in this citv where educational requirements and executive 
abiUty are on an equal basis with those required in the Postal Service. 

^anjb«.— Officials, $3,600 and up; assistants to officials, $1,800 to $2,400, bonus, 
vacation and sick leave with pay; tellers, $1,800 to $2,400, bonus, vacation and sick 
leave with pay. 

WhoUadU cracker and candies, — Department managers, $3,000 to $3,600, bonus, vaca- 
tion and sick leave with pay; foreman, $1,700 to $3,000, bonus, vacation and sick leave 
with pay. 

WhousdU farm implements. — ^Supervisors, $1,700 to $2,800, vacation and sick leave 
with pay. 

Soap manufactures. — Superintendent, 15,500; 25 foremen, $2,800 to $2,860, vacation 
and sick leave with pay. 

Branch auto agencies. — Sales managers, $3,600; second-hand department managers, 
13,000; bookkeeper and cashier, $2,400; service manager, $2,400. 

Standard Oil Co. — Kansas City manager, $7,000, vacation and sick leave with pay: 
chief clerk, $4,200, pension; secretary, $2,400, pension; local agents, $2,100, pension: 
sunerintendent Armourdale, $2,400, pension. 

Letters are on file with the oommission from representative businesB firms in this 
city containing list of increases and salaries now being paid. 
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The following repreeents the scale of wages paid per hour to the members of the 
trade unions in this city: 



TradA. 



BrJcklayeis 

Plumbers 

Steam flttere 

Plasterers , 

Electricians 

Painters 

Building and common laborers^ . 

Steam engineers 

Stationary firemen. 

Carpenters 

Tailors 

Newspaper printers 

Do 

Art-glass workers 

Sheet-metalworkers 

Bakers 

Grain handlers in elevators 



Bate of 

pay 
per hour. 



tl.00 

LOO 

1.06 

1.00 

.85 

.57| 

.76 

.60 

.85 

36.00 

37.50 

30.00 

.70 

.86 

28.00 

.60 



Number 
Of 

hoars. 



8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 



1 Per week, minimum. 



s Per week, day work. 



• Per week, night work. 



Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Eailway Age, declares that the compensationfof 
railway employees has been increased $1,000,000,000 under (rovemment operation, 
that the percentage of increase in the 10-year period — ^1907 to 1917 — ^was 62 per cent, 
and that if they should receive the advance they are now asking their j^nwyft l wages 
would become 100 per cent more than in 1917. 

It is reliably stated in the daily press that the average daily iniy of the employees 
of the United States Steel Corporation, including the administrative and celling force, 
is $6.23, according to a recent report. This is an increase of 116 per cent since 1914. 

There is no question but that the salaried class, whose income is practicsJly sta- 
tionary, are the hardest hit b^ the prevailing conditions. This class has received the 
least increase in pay -with which to meet the greatly increased prices of living. The 
salaried man does not strike. When he deals with his employer in the matter of 
salary it is as man to man. He is the very backbone of business and should be put in 
the position to keep his head well above the rising tide of costs, lest he should throw 
his individuality into the maw of unionism and become a cog in the gigantic machine 
which kills the natural incentive to excel in his particular line of endeavor. There 
is a rising unrest and discontent in the Postal ^rvice, owing to the disproportion 
between salaries and wages. 

The failure to receive further increase has caused many employees to augment their 
salaries by outside employment during the leisure hours which should have been 
employed in improving the mind and in healthful recreation, which makes for helpful 
constructive citizenship and capable, efficient employees. 

In the nature of things, salaries are less variable than prices, and in an upward 
movement are thus slower in starting. The prices of commodities are continually 
changing, weekly, daily, and hourly. Salaries in the Postal Service change yearly, 
if at all, consequently do not keep pace with the upward trend of the pnce of the 
necessities of life. Therefore any increase in the salaries of postal employees at this 
time should be adequate to provide for future increases in the prices of the essentials 
and comforts of life. 

In the final analysis the 8ervi(!e rendered the public by the Postal Service depends 
upon its personnel; and to retain competent, experienced employees, and induce 
first-class men to enter the service legislation must be enacted to make the service 
more attractive to intelligent, capable men. 

The reconstruction period is upon us, and it is reasonable to expect that the Postal 
Service will be included in that program, it having been demonstrated during the war 
that the fidelity and capacity of the postal employees was not wanting in the time of 
national stress. 

Below are the basic salaries, roster title, and length of service of the 57 supervisory 
officials and 66 special clerks employed at the Kansas City (Mo.) post oflice. 

Grade, $1,400: Sixty-six special clerks. Length of service, from 9 to 37 years. 
Average length of service, 16 years 3 months. 

Grade $1,600: Twenty-two foremen, 12 superintendents of stations, 1 chief stamp 
clerk, 1 bookkeeper, 2 finance clerks. Total, 38. Length of service, 9 to 35 years. 
Average length of service, 19 years. 

Grade $1,700: One assistant superintendent of mails, 1 assistant money-order 
cashier, 2 superintendents of stations, 1 finance clerk. Total, 5. Length of service, 
from 12 to 44 years. Average length of service, 25 years 3 months. 
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Grade $1,800: Two assistant superintendents of mails. Length of service, 18 to 19 
years. 

Grade $2,000: One superintendent of stations, 1 station examiner, 1 bookkeeper, 1 
finance clerk. Total, 4 . Length of service, 19 to 30 years. Average length of service, 
20 years 3 months. 

Grade $2,400: Two assistant superintendents of mails, 1 money-order cashier. 
Total, 3. Length of service, 20 to 30 years. Average length of service, 25 years. 

Grade $2,500: One assistant superintendent of mails. Length of service, 19 years. 

Grade $2,600: One postal cashier. Length of service, 17 vears. 

Grade $3,000: One assistant postmaster, 1 superintendent of mails. Total, 2. 
Length of service, 29 to 32 years. Average length of service, 30 years 6 months. 

In conclusion it is recommended that the annual salaries of supervisory employees 
and special clerks be based upon the gross annual receipts of the preceding year, and 
that these classes of employees in the Kansas City, (Mo.) post office receive salaries as 
indicated below: 

Superintendent of mails $5, 600 

Assistant superintendent of mails 4, 600 

Do 4,400 

Do 4, 100 

Do 3, 800 

Do 3, 400 

Do 3,000 

Foremen $2, 500-3, 000 

Special clerks 2, 300-2, 400 

Superintendent motor vehicle service 4, 200 

(^'hief mechanic 3, 200 

Record clerk 2, 500 

Chauffeur in charge .2, 000 

Assistant postmaster. 5, 600 

Money-order cashier 5, 400 

Assistant monev-order cashier 4, 600 

Assistant postal cashier 5, 400 

Station examiner. 3, 000 

Finance clerks 3, 000 

Chief stamp clerk 3, 200 

Bookkeeper 3, 800 

Assistant bookkeeper 2, 500 

The salaries of sation superintendents to be computed upon the annual receipts 
and number of employees aiter the following plan. 

CREDrrs. 

When the receipts of a carrier station do not exceed $5,000 per annum, the station 
shall have a credit of 3 points. When the receipts of a carrier station exceed $5,000 
per anni^n, the station shall have a credit of 3 points and one point for each addi- 
tional $5,000, also one point for every three employees. 

Superintendents compensation. 

I to 10 points $2, 500 

II to 35 points 2, 700 

36 to 60 points 2, 800 

61 to 80 points 3, 000 

81 to 130 points 3, 200 

131 to 300 points 3, 400 

301 and over points 3, 500 

This brief has been carefully considered and prepared by the supervisors and 
special clerks of the Kansas City (Mo.) post office, and represents their views as to 
an equitablie salary reclassification. 
Respectfully submitted. 

D. F. Clawges, 

Chairman. 
Chas. Lynn, 
W. N. Collins, 
John S. Barton, 
T. A. McDearmon, 
W. J. Wonders, 
C. L. Ellis, 
J. R. Ramey, 

Committee 
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Brief Submittbd by Mr. A. B. FoerrBH, Assistant Postmaster, Los Anoblbs, 

Oalif. 

As the designated representative of the supervisory employees of the fint and 
second class post offices in Southern California, I desire to submit the following 
brief in rejfaras to the needs for an increase of salary for these employees. No doabt 
the commission will be burdened with a mass of evidence showing that increases in 
salary are necessary in all grades of postal work because of tks enormous incieue 
in the cost of living in the last few yean, so I will not enter into a lengthy discusBion 
of this matter but will base my argument on the needs of efficient men in the Postal 
Service. 

While living expenses are perhaps less in our part of the country than in the East 
the needs for adequate compensation for the men on whom the efficiency of the 
Postal Service depends is apparent here as elsewhere. 

One of the most vital needs of any business is the efficient supsrvision of its em- 
ployees and the Postal Service is no exception to this rule. If the Postal Service 
IS to keep pace with the times we must have competent men for this work and the 
only way to insure this is to make the salaries attractive to men of the proper caliber. 
We need good men in all branches of tha service but most particularly in the super- 
visory positions. 

The supervisory employees are the men who are directly responsible for the proper 
conduct of the Postal Service; upon them rests the great responsibility for the expe- 
ditious and safe handling of the mails. They should be men well posted in all lineB 
of postal Work, eneigetic, and possess executive ability. These important positions 
should be filled from the ranks, but at the present rate of deterioration in the quality 
of eligibles on the civil service registers it will not be long before they will luive to 
be filled without regard to civil service rules. 

Whether we think the present salaries are too high or too low means nothing. 
The fact remains that we are unable to keep in, or secure for the service, competent 
men under present conditions. 

It is my belief that in order that a supervisor may be properly respected by those 
he directs, that he should receive a salary of at least $200 a year more than the maxi- 
miun paid the regular employees. There have been many instances in the past 
and there are 8om3 ca838 yet, \/here with overtime clerks and carriers are making 
more money than those in charge of the work. This is not fair to the supervisor 
and tends to weaken the morale of the office. 

We do not take the position that as a class we have been discriminated against, 
but we feel that we have been neglected or forgotten and that our case has never 
been adequately presented to the Congress. We do now, however^ believe that the 
commission will see the justice of oiu* plea, recommend some relief and place the 
salaries of this class of employees where they should be. 

The commission will doubtless receive many briefs from employees wherein the 
officials and supervisory force will be criticised for their manner or method of super- 
vision, but I do not think that these should be taken seriously, for in the majority of 
offices there exists a spirit of unrest largely without foundation, brought about by 
'the activities of labor agitators. 

Viewing the situation from a purely service standpoint, it is imperative that the 
salaries of the supervisory employees be increased at least 25 per cent without delay 
in order to properly maintain the service. 

The supervisory employees in the second-class post office particularly need relief. 
Their salaries in all cases inadequate, besides in few instances do they have the 
facilities with which to work that the first-class offices have. I believe that the 
standpoint scheme of distribution which they are compelled to learn and seldom 
use should be eliminated except in special cases. The supervisory employees in 
second-class offices sholdd receive pay for overtime but I do not favor pay or com- 
pensatory time for overtime for supervisory employees in first-class offices. 

I am not unmindful of the fact tnat all grades of postal employees are ukiderpaid 
for the importance of the work they perform, and With this in mind I attach hereto 
a copy of *'A proposed system for fixing salaries of Grovemment employees" which 
was worked out by the employees of the Los Angeles post office. It will be seen 
at a glance that this takes care of all supervisors, clerks, and earners. It must be 
understood that figures given are what we believe would be adequate, but it is for 
the commission to decide what they consider to be proper. 

I might say in passing that one of the largest department stores in Los Angeles 
last week adopted this system practically as outlined by us. 

We believe that by the adoption of the following sug^tions much of the unrest 
which now exists in post offices would be eliminated, as it would improve conditions 
very materially. 
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Thiiisr days' annual leave for all pottol employees. 

Fifteen dkp^ ammal' sick leave lor all postal employees. 

Lob overtime and night work. 

Mane pay for ndglit work. Forty-five minutes to constitute an hour between 7 
p. M; and 6 a. m^, or 1& minutes overtime for each hour put in during the above - 
stated hours. 

Guarantee substitutes at least $1,000 a year. Increase pay to 60 cents per hour. 

Make automatic promotions of 9100 eadi, every 6 monthS) until maitimum salary 
israachad. 

Government to bond its employees without expense to them. 

Gmnt pensions to all employees; expense to be borne by Grovemment. 

M tae iuGsease suggested would add many millicAs of dollars annually to the 
cost of operating the rostal Service the natural question is how could we raise this 
money? It would seem that the most simple wa^r would be to increase the letter 
postage rate to 3 cents, postal canb 2 cents, require newspapen and magazines to 
pay tibe actual cost of traiisportingtiaeir pubiications and to ^^Dooef the parcel post 
ousiDefls. If there were any compnints about the increase in postage rates it could 
be justified on the grounds of increase in the cost of operating the mail service. 

In presenting this brief we hDpe to convey to you m a few words the conditions 
in the Postal Service as we see them and to try to impress upon you tiie mgent 
necessity for increasing the salaries of supervisory employees in first and second class 
post offices. 



A Proposed System for Fixing Salaries of Government Emplotebs. 

Wei beg to submit herewith a proposition or outline of a system whereby salaries of 
emplc^ees, either in the Government service or in the industrial world, may be fixed 
on an equitable basis and at the same time forever do away with the proposition of 
salary increases or decreases; also establish a system whereby any employee may 
know when he accepts a position just what he will receive in the way of salary in 
future years if he maintains reasonable efficiency in his occupation. 

It is not necessary to go into the meritstrf the system, for the benefits to be derived 
are ^parent. 

Added compensation for year^ of service in any branch of the Government would 
be an incentive to greater effort and in itself oespeiJcs appreciation for services 
rendered. 

It is for the commisBion to decide what is a reasonable entrance salarv, a reasonable 
annnalautomatic promotion. It is for the commission to designate and fix reasonably 
graded compensation for all supervisory positions. 

In order to make this proposition plain we will take for example a post-office clerk 
of the 11,200 grade and see how his salary would increase during 30 yean' service. 

example. 

Entrance salary. 

Automatic promotion, if sufficient rating. 

2d year salary. 

Automatic promotion, if sufficient rating. 

3d year salary. 

Automatic promotion, if sufficient rating. 

4th year salary. 

Automatic promotion, if sufficient rating. 

5th year sabury. 

Automatic promotion, if sufficient rating. 

6^ year salary. 

7th year salary . To continue until 10 years are completed , after 
8th year salary. which add $1 to the monthly safary for each 
9th year salary. year served, making $10 additional per 

10th year salary. month, or $120 for the year. 

11th year salary. To continue until 15 years are completed , after 

12th year salary . which add $1 to the monthly salary for addi- 

13th year salary. tional 5 years served, from the 11th to the 

14th year salary. 15th year, inclusive. This would be $5 per 

15th year salary. monw or $60 for the year. 
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Year. 1. 


$1,200. 


2. 


120. 




1,320. 


a. 


120. 




1,440. 


4. 


120. 




1,560. 


.5. 


120. 




1,680. 


6. 


120. 




1,800. 


7. 


1,800. 


8. 


1,800. 


9. 


1,800. 


10. 


1,800. 




$120. 


U. 


1,920. 


12. 


1, 920. 


13. 


1,»20. 


14. 


1,920. 


16. 


1,920. 
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Year. 16. 91,960. 16th year salary . To contiinte until 20. veam are completed, tlieii 

17. 1,980. 17th year salary. add $1 per month for additional 5 yean 

18. 1,980^. 18th year salary. served, from the 16th to 20th year, inclusive. 

19. 1,980. 19th year salary. This would he $5 per month or $60 for the 

20. 1,980. 20th year salary. year. 

960. 

21. 2, 040. 21st year salary. To continue until 26 years are completed, then 

22. 2, 040. 22d year salary. add 91 per month for additional 5 years 

23. 2, 040. 23d year salary. served, orom the 21st year to the 25th year, 

24. 2,040. 24th year salary . inclusive. This would be 95 per month or 
25.. 2,040. 25th year salary. 960 for the year. 

960. 

26. 2, 100. 26th year salary. Highest grade for ordinary clerk reached after 

27. 2,100. 27th year sal&ry. 25 years 'full service. This to continue until 

28 . 2, 100 . 28th year salary . retirement or otherwise out of the service . 

29. 2, 100. 29th year salary. 

30. 2,100. 30th year salary. 

HIOHBB QBADBB. 

The following is a schedule of salaries for the higher grade employees in a post office 
where the postmaster's salary is 96,000 a year. These figures are based on normal 
conditions and not to meet the unusual conditions that prevail at the present time. 
A bonus of 15 per cent should be paid to reUeve present conditions. 

The employees of the grades above that of regular clerk or carrier should receive at 
least 9100 a year or 6) per cent in excess of that paid regular clerks or carriers, and all 
salaries of supervisory employees and special clerks should be based on a per cent of 
the postmaster's salary. These employees should be arranged in four classes, of six 
grades each, as follows: 

First class: Assistant postmasters and superintendents of mails, 93,900 to 94,500 or 
not less than 63 per cent to 75 per cent of postmaster's salary. 

Second class: Cashiers, auditors, assistant superintendents of mails, etc., 93,300 to 
93,900, or not less than 55 per cent to 63 per cent of postmaster's salary. 

Third class: Superintenaents of stations, assistant cashiers, assistant auditors, chief 
stamp clerks, examiners of stations, etc., 92,700 to 93,300, or not less that 45 per-cent 
to 55" per cent of postmaster's salary. 

Fourth class: Foremen, finance clerks, assistant station superintendents, book- 
keepers, special clerks, etc., 92,100 to 92,700, or not less than 35 per cent to 49 per cent 
of postmaster's salary. 

Kegular clerks ana carriers: 91*500 to 92,100, or not less than 25 per cent to 35 per 
cent of postmaster's salary. 

Service benefits, as in example for clerks, to apply in all cases of like length of 
service for the higher grades. 

The position of the higher grades to be definite; that is, an employee promoted to a 
position should be rostered as such and receive the compensation fixed for that posi- 
tion. Example: If a clerk was, for ability, promoted to a speditl clerk in his fourth 
year of service, he would receive 92,100 as such but would not receive service bene- 
fits until afte^ 10 years had been served . He loses the automatic promotion , inasmuch 
as he receives it when promoted to 92,100. 

RETIREMENT. 

Retirement is something for which a Grovernment employee will never cease to hope . 

Heretofore all proposed retirements have been principally based on age, the reward 
for such retirement to be an average of salary for years back; a percentage of such 
average, not to exceed a certain amount; the employee to contribute so much durine 
his days of active service and various other provisions, involving many a^d varied 
computations, reaultinjr, perhaps, in different amounts for many employees. 

These many and varied provisions of ascertaining the amount of a pension might be 
avoided by assuming as a basis a certain amount for each vear of completed service, 
the basic amount allowed for each year to be multiplied by the numoer of years of 
service, and this to be the monthly pension rate. 

As an example, if an employee has completed 31 years of Government service, and 
hJs retirement allowance would be 91 for each year of completed service, then it 
b<scomes a simple proposition that his monthly pension will amount to 931. In the 
case of higher gmdes, the amount allowed for each year of completed service may be 
varied, as 91, ^, 93, 94, etc. The deciding of what should be the basic figure in each 
instance is to be left to the commission. 
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It 8eeBiB that no matter what figures are aaaumed as the huda, the plan will carry 
thmugh ifitk equality to all and will eliminate many causes lor jealousy and difr* 
aatifi&kcticHi. 

Permit retirement after a designated number of years of service and compel it after 
a definite fixed age has. been reached. 

8UOOE8TIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF CONI>inON8 IN THE SERVICE. 

Thirty days' annual leave for all postal employees. 

Fifteen days' annual sick leave for all postal employees. 

Less overtime and night work by increasing the force. 

More pay for night work. Forty-^ve minutes to constitute an hour from 7 p. m. to 
6 a. m^or 15 minutes' overtime for each hour put in during the above-stated nours. 

Guarantee substLtutes at least $1,000 a vealr. Increase pay to 60 cents an hour. 

Make automatic promotions of 1100 each every six months until maximum salary 
18 reached. 

Government to bond its employees ¥rithout expense to them. 

Grant pensions to all employees; expense to be borne by the Government. 

No compensatiHy time at pay iot overtime for supervisorial employees, but in lieu 
postmasteiB should, be allowed to excuse thcon from duty when and for any part of a 
day it can be done without detriment to the s^^ce. 

All other things being equal, seniority should govern in making promotions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Emflotbbs of the Los Angeles (Gauf.) Post Office. 

Brief Submitted by the Postmaster W. 0. Rigby, and the Supervisors of 

THE Topeka (Kans.) Post Officb. 

In anticipation of meeting you in session at Kansas City in November, 1919, the 
supervisors of the Topeka (Kans.) post office prepared a brief based on the business 
transacted during the calendar year 1918 for your consideration, and herewith have 
the honor to submit it. Data covering the business transacted in 1919 was not at 
hand at the time of compiling this brief, but at the close of the year it is found that 
there has been an increase of approximately 40 per cent in the transactions and business 
of the local office in 1919 over 1918. 

Your special attention is invited to the inequality of the laws that base employees' 
Balaiies on local receipts alone, and it is suggested that if the local receipts of an office 
form an adequate basis for fixing salaries then an equal percentage should be used in 
fixing additional compensation to postmasters and supervisors who are responsibie 
for the correct handlmg and accoimting of the enormous departmental business 
required of State depository and nual paying post offices. This inequality is mani- 
festly shown in the fact that a post office in Kansas where the gross annual receipts 
last year fixed the postmaster's salary at $5,000 presented responsibility for its post- 
ma^r and supervisors of only $500,000, while the local receipts at Topeka, being 
lees than $500,000, fixed the salary of the postmaster at $4,000, regardless of the fact 
that the gross financial transactions aggregated approximately 124,000,000. The 
inconsistency of basic salaries in comparison to the amount of work done and respon- 
sibilities assumed is more apparent when the above example is seriously considered 
with a view to noting that the post office whoee heads receive the lower salaries have 
5,000 per cent more responsibility thrown upon them. After eliminating the war- 
savinjgs transactions altogether it will be noticed that the postmaster receiving $4,000 
is, with his supervisors, assuming 1,200 per cent more work and responsibility than 
thepostmaster whose salary is $5,000. 

There is only one depository and rural paying office in each State, but the busincEs 
transacted at these offices and the requirements made of them by the department 
and the other offices in the State classify it as a branch of the Post Office Department. 
In these offices the financial data of the entire State is compiled, segregated by offices, 
and condensed lucid reports made to the department. The outside offices, after 
closing their local business monthly and quarterly, are at liberty to. send illegible 
reports, inadequate amounts in remittances, erroneously executed pay vouchers, and 
incomprehensible letters to the State depository, relying on the depository to straighten 
them out and make the report of their transactions tangible to the department, ^ nd 
if the depository fails tQ do so it is held morally and financially responsible. 

We of the Topeka office are firmly of the opinion that post-office supervisors ehculd 
have classified salaries based on a percentage of the receipts of the local office and that 
supervisors at State depository and rural paying offices should have additional com- 
pensation based on a liberal percentage of financial responsibilities resulting from 
their designations, and by supervisors we mean to include postmasters. We consider 
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the j ^reac nt law basiiig the aalariee of BUpervison on a percentage of the poetmastere' 
HahtneH as inadequate and unjutt; but we agree that a 60 per cent increaee in the per- 
centages now in effect would be more in haimony with the ability required of the men 
whose salaries are so based. 

Since the accompanying brief was compiled, the second-dass mail handled attlus 
office has increased in volume nearly 60 per cent, owing to changes in frequency of 
issue and increase in circulation of a number of the large publications. In one instance 
alone the circulation was increaaed from 800,000 to 1^000,000 in . one month, jmd the 
publication was changed from a monthly to a semimonthly. This is an impcnrtant 
Item ief consideration in. connection with the brief. 

It is essential to remember that when additions to the working force of post offices 
are needed the extra employees can not be chosen for their fitness and knowledge of 
the businesB as in the case of commercial houses, who prefer to hire employees who 
have had experience in their line of business. Such persons report to a commerdal 
house, knowing the value of their services, and the house pays uiem a compensation 
justified by their knowledge and ability. Extra post-office employees must be 
chosen from a list of educated people whose most intimate knowledge of post-office 
affairs has been their patronage of the stamp, money-order, or registry department, 
and so it is necessary for supervisors to be (qualified to so arrange their own work that 
they can give personal attention to the traming of the new ones. The intelligence, 
diplomacy, firmness, alertness, and decisiveness of men have made them leaden 
and directors, and these qualities are of more importance in post-office affairs than any 
other branch of business. Government or commercial, because the post office and its 
mail are one of the most intimate connections of the human family and delays in opera- 
tion can not be tolerated. The men who have qualifications necessary for post-office 
supervisors should be paid liberally for their services. 
Respectfully submitt^. 

W. O. Rigby, postmaster; Wm. A. Tinker, postal cashier; J. J. Fritz, 
assistant superintendent of mails; W. S. Gentry, superintendent classi- 
fied stations; J. K. McCoy, foreman night mails; R. C. Caldwell, 
assistant postmaster; C. E. Pyle, money-order cashier; W. P. Root, 
foreman mails; R. M. Hunter, foreman carriers; LeRoy Powell, super- 
intendent mails; H. R. Blanchard, assistant superintendent mails; 
Geo. P. Fiederling, foreman registry division; A. E. Robinson, for 
bookkeeping section. 
Post office of the first class, Federal Building; operating under the two-division plan; 
central accounting office for Shawnee County ; State depoeitoiy for postal, war-savings, 
and war-revenue funds; paying office lor all rural service in Kansas: mailing office for 

some of the largest publications in the West. 

Percent. 

Increase in first-class letters and cards dispatched in 1 year 15 

Increase in insured parcel-post mail dispatched in 4 years 437. 

Inci^ease in c. o. d. parcel-post mail dispatched in 4 years 545 

Increase in r^^tered mail dispatched in 4 years 94 

Increase in money-order business in 5 years 24 

Increase in local postal receipts in. 5 years. 47 

Increase in postmaster's salary in 5 years 5 

Increase in postmaster's bond in 5 years 50 



Title. 



Name. 



Postmaster 

Assistant postmaster 

Postal casoier 

Money-order cashier 

Superintendent of mails 

Assistant s iiperintendent of mails. . . 

Do 

Foreman of mails (day) 

Porem in of mails (ni^t) 

Forem in of roasters 

Foreman of carriers 

Superintendent of classified stations 
Bookkeeper 



W. O. Rii?by 

Robt. C. Caldwell. . . 

Wm. A. Tinker 

Chas. E. Pyle 

LeRoy Powell 

Julius J. Fritz 

Harry R. Blanchard 

Wm. P. Root 

John K. McCoy 

Geo. P. Fiederling.. 
Robt. M. Hunter.... 
Wilsons. Gentry... 
Alpha E. Robinson . 



Salary, 
includ- 
ing 
bonus. 



14,000 
2,200 
1,800 
1,800 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,000 



Length 
service. 


In 
super- 
visory 
ponition. 


Years. 


Yeart. 


5 


5 


15 


11 


25 


21 


12 


10 


30 


24 


14 


12 


20 


5 


13 


9 


13 


4 


14 


1 


16 


3 


9 


} 


20 


16 



In 

proent 
position. 



Yean. 
5 
3 
3 
3 
7 
i 
5 
3 
8 
1 
3 



"ecent ruling of the Post Office Department, bookkeepers are not classified as superrisory 
rder the title of " Accounts " in this letter we will show that the duties of this offioer are those 
auditor.) 
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EXECUTIVE. 



Postmaster, William O. Rigby : age, 47; salary, $4,000; bond, $150,000. 

Is in personal and active touch with the work of 120 employees. Is the source of 
finid decision on all matters pertaining to the government dt the local office and 
personally superviaee the discipline of the force. Meets the public and gives personal 
attention to sul complaints. Attends personally to all correspondence both incoming 
imdl Qotgoing. Instructs his supervisory officers in his poicy of management and 
invites personal interviews wim employees whose grievances or conduct require 
personal attention. Is the active custodian (without pay) of a Jbhree-story Federal 
Wilding and will have supervision in that capacity of a $90,000 Federal building 
to be erected for North Topeka station. Assisted by the assistant postmaster, he 
checks the finance divisions of the main office and all accounts of the nine stations, 
and, assisted by the superintendent of mails, he personally inspects 10 rural routes 
every quarter, talks with the patrons, and invites suggestions for improved service. 
Is well informed on Postal Laws and Regulations and keeps posted on all amendments 
and regulations. Attends public meetings and frequently makes addresses on the 
subject of postal affairs. 

Assistant postmaster, Robert €. Caldwell; age, 47; salary, $2,000; bonus, $200; 
bond, $10,000: 

Is superintendent of finance. Gives personal attention to and assists the book- 
keeper in checking and reviewing accounts of postal and money order caflhiers. Esti- 
mates and makes requisitions for monthly dmciency in funds. Reviews and initials 
all financial reports and signs 1,800 regular and all substitute rural pay checks monthly. 
Is the source of final decision on matters pertaining to postal money order, postal 
savings, war savings and revenue finances, and rural carrier pay that do not require 
the postmaster's individual attention, and frequently assists postmasters in Kansas 
to straighten out tangled accounts. Personally audits the accounts of 12 district 
postmasters and supplies their stamp demands. Personally makes requisitions, 
receives, and distributes nonaccountable stock for local office. Assisted by the post- 
master, he checks ^e finance divisions of the main office and the conduct of nine 
substatidns. On the postmaster's authorization or at his dictation he consults with 
the superintendent of mails regarding discipline, condt^ct, and regulations governing 
the office force; dictates correspondence, and advisee superi-isors on questions of 
management. A»umes the duties and responsibilities d the postmaster in his 
absence. Is jointly responsible with the bookkeeper for defalcations and false 
accounts. (Postal laws and Regulations.) 

Superintendent of mails, LeRoy Powell; salary, $1,800; bonus, $200; bond, $2,000: 

Is m full cluurge of the receipt, delivery, and dispatch of madls. Is the source of 
ftnaJ decision on M matters pertaining to the mails that do not require the individual 
attention d the postmaster. Superintends the schedules and discipline of mailing 
ekiks and carriers in the main office and nine stations. Inspects rural and city 
routes and superintends changes in established routes and the installation of new ones. 
Directs his assistants in the management of aSaira on the working floor and, on the 
postmaster's authorization or at his dictation, consults with the assistant postmaster 
regarding the discipline, conduct, and reflations governing the office force. Prepares 
statistics of the mails division lor use of the postmaster uid department and person- 
ally reports the services of mail contractors and street car company in the transporta- 
tion of mails. Verifies the monthly trip repoi^ of 10 rural carries. Supervises the 
corrections and duu^es affecting the city directory. Personally checks up the condi- 
tion and equipment of the lock-box section and number of boxes rented. Reviews 
the work of distributors and ^^Uently checks them up individuall^r by examining 
mail iA cases. Is ]^ficient in Postal Laws and Regulations and active in the inter- 
ests ol postal affairs and frequently addresses clubs and public gatiierings on the 
subject of mails. Performs detail work in the mails in emexgency cases and serves on 
a flexible schedule. 

Receipts arid di»bwr$ements by postal cashier ^ salary fi,600j bonus fiOO, during the 

calendar year 1918. 
Receipts: 

liocal office — 

Stamped stock on hand Jan. 1, 1918 $215, 957. 36 

Stamped stock received during year 589, 880. 00 

Total to account for 805, 837. 36 

Balance accounted for Dec. 31 (see disburse- 
ments) 333,903.56 

Stamped paper sold 471, 933. 80 
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Receipts — Continued, 

Local office — Continued. 

Second-claas pontage collected $106, 931. 05 

Third-clasB postage collected 5, 115. 29 

Box rents collected 1,461.80 

MiflcellaneouB Cexcem and waste paper) 190. 12 

Total receipts of local office $587,571.56 

Departmental — 

Surplus postal funds from postmasters in 

Kansas 2,744,266.88 

Deficiency warrants from department 2, 658, 000. 00 

Cash sales of postal stock to district offices 5, 621. 06 

Normal annual postal receipts 5, 407, 887. 94 

Extraordinary — 

Thrifts cards exchanged for war-saving^ stamps 

received in postal remittances 728« 536. 00 

Remittances of war-savings funds from all 

postmasters in Kansas 14, 713, 846. 67 

War-savings stamps sold to money-order 

cashier 677, 268. 52 

Remittances of war-revenue funds from all 

postmasters in Kaneas 242, 968. 98 

lx>ca] sales of war-revenue stamps ; 21, 008. 52 

16, 383, 618. 69 

Total funds for which postal cashier is 
accountable 22, 379, 078. 19 

Disbursements: 

Postal stock transferred to postmasters in Kansas. . 5, 175. 20 

District postmasters for caan and net credits 11, 686. 56 

Damagea and redeemed 1, 025. 52 

Balance on hand Dec. 31 316, 016. 28 

To account for Dec. 31 333, 903. 56 

Local office pay rolls ISSt, ttS, 69 

Miscellaneous (rent of station, telephone, clock, 

drayage, etc. ) 1» 740. 17 

Total office expense 166,996.86 

Departmental — 

Department settlement drafts paid 308. 49 

Postal funds transferred to money-order 

account 1, 000. 00 

Cash furnished district postmasters in settle- 
ment of accounts 272. 03 

Salary paid mail contractor 11, 122. 52 

Paid Rural Service in Kansas 2,636,988.02 

Treasurer for the service of the Post Office 

Department 3, 188, 959. 58 

Normal annual postal disbursements 5, 838, 650. 64 

E xtraordinar y — 

182,134 redeemed thrift cards sent to United 

States Treasurer for redemption 728, 536. 00 

Warnsavinga funds deposited 14, 871, 114. 44 

War-revenue funds deposited 251, 492. 19 

War-savings funds pertaining to 1918 business, 

received and deposited in January, 1919 519, 990. 75 

War-revenue funds pertaining to 1918 business, 

received and deposited in January, 1919. . 12, 485. 31 

Total war-savings stamps and war-revenue 
stamps funds 16,383,618.69 

Total funds accounted for by postal cashier 22, 379, 078. 19 
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ReeeipU and dUhtanemenig by money-order cashier. 
Receipts: 

Money-order budneeB — 

Balance cash on hand Jan. 1, 1918 $3, 759. 57 

Domestic money orders issued 421, 835. 67 

Fees on same 3, 429. 48 

[nternational money orders issued 10, 778. 73 

Fees on same 186.00 

Drafts drawn on New York credit 209,000.00 

Audi tors circular 27. 96 

Postal funds transferred to account 1, 000. 00 

Remittances received from postmasters 279, 756. 71 

Total money-order receipts $929, 724. 12 

Postal savings — 

Balance cash on hand Jan. 1, 1918 396. 46 

Savings cards and stamps sold 10. 50 

Certificates issued to depositors 18, 190. 00 

Drawn from postmasters checking account 51, 240. 54 

Remittances received from postmasters 12, ^2. 83 

Department warrants received 35, 051. 92 

Reserve-fund checks 450. 97 

Postal-savings checks 91. 41 

Total postal-savings receipts 118, 094. 68 

Extraordinary — 

Retail sales of war-^vings and thrift stamps 677, 258. 52 

Total finance for which money-order cashier is accountable. 1, 725, 077. 27 
Biflbursements: 

Mcpey-order business — 

' Domestic orders paid. . : $917, 210. 41 

International orders paid 1, 875. 68 

Surplus funds deposited 6, 400. 00 

Credit claimed for lost money order 25. 00 

Auditor's circular 1. 97 

Balance cash on hand Dec. 31, 1918 4, 211. 06 

Total money-order disbursements 929, 724. 12 

Postal savings — 

Depositors* certificates paid 25, 668. 00 

Interest paid on depositors' certificates 476. 46 

Saving cards redeemed 11. 00 

Deposited to credit of board of trustees 42, 644. 26 

Postmasters* drafts paid 26, 765. 47 

Reserve fund deposits to United States Treasury- 6, 820. 00 

Department transfer drafts paid 15, 709. 44 

Balance cash on hand Dec. 31 

PostaV^avings disbwrsements 118, 094. 63 

Extraordinary — 

Cash and redeemed thrift cards deposited with postal cashier. 677, 258. 52 

Finances accounted for by money-order cashier 1, 725. 077. 27 

Responsibilities of postal cashier: 

Seventy-three invoices of special-request envelopes and 42 invoices of ordinary 
stamped stock were received; accounts of postage on 37 second-class publications are 
kept and quarterly statements of newspaper and periodical postage are compiled; 
253 receipts were issued to mailers of third-class matter. 

The postal cashier issued certificates of depDsit to postmasters as follows: 2,212 
i*eceipt8 for surplus postal funds; 2,445 receipts for war-revenue funds; 8,973 receipts 
for ^^ur-savings funds. 

In August, 1919, an average month for* the current year, the postal cashier sent 379 
^fts to postmasters with which to cash $290,105 redeemed war-savings certificates; 
pay rolls for 110 employees are prepared semimonthly; 195 pages of nu^ abstracts are 
compiled quarterly; 26,103 rural pay checks were issued m 1918; 1,290 changes in 
nuaf service in Kansas affected the pay roll in 2 years; 1,965,320 war-savings stamps 



and 856,600 thrift stampfl were received from the depertment; 829 tranfiactioiiB were 
neceaaary to transfer to postmaeters in Kaneas, 1,048,070 war-eavingB stampe and 
660,500 thrift stamps; 301 transactions were made in transfeninir war-revenue stampe 
to postmasters in lUmsas. 

A careful estimate indicates that seven stamps is the avenge number attached to 
war-savings certificates that have been redeemed. On this basis it is conservatively 
estimated that in paying $4,061,857.43 from January 1. 1918,to September 2, 1919, 
137,500 certificates were redeemed. The redemntion ot war^savings eerfcificates will 
continue for four yean lon^r and as lon^ as the aepartment requires ihe mkm of the 
stainps. This feature requures skill, patience, and knowledge <x the requirements of 
the Ireasurer, and is a big time consumer. The registration of war-savings certificates 
and retail and wholesale sales of war-revenue stamps are conducted by the postal 
cashier who is also custodian of all varieties of stamp supplies handled in the To{>eka 
post office and personally issued postal supplies to retail stamp derks, and warnsavings 
stamps to the money-order cashier. Two special clerks, one clerkHBtenograpber, one 
stamp clerk, and one relief stamp clerk are under the supervision of the postal cashier. 
It is very conservatively estimated that 100 ruml carrier monthly vouchers are returned 
to certifying postmast^s and an equal number corrected at the pa3ring office in Kansas, 
and the same ]m>portion of rural earners' quarteriy vouchons are so tieated. Keeps 
cash book and stamp-account book. 

Responsibilities of money-order cashier, salary, $1,600; bonus, $200: 

Supervises money-order and postal-savings business and retail sales of war-savings 
and thrift stamps. Handled the registnition of war-savines certificates until conges- 
tion of business and limit of time forced this feature into uie postal cashier's section; 
custodian of money-order forms and postal-savings certificates, stamps, and cards, and 
makes daily purchases of war-savings and thrift stamps on fixed credits; exchanges 
thrift cards for war-savings stamps; gives personal attention to jjatrons 61 the various 
windows in his section ; personally attends to daily balance, banldng, and posts money- 
order blotter, cash book, and postal-savings account books; prepares daily paid lists 
and monthly issued list of monev orders, and monthly money-order i^nd postal-savings 
statements; issues certificates of deposit for surplus money-order fimds to remitting 
postmasters. 

Topeka is one of the 50 lar|^e post offices in the United States designated by the de- 
partment to make daily remittances of paid money orders to the Auditor for the Post 
Office Department; 54,496 domestic and 745 international money orders were i)aid 
in 1918. 

The intricate and time-consuming features of this branch of the post-office work are 
numerous, such as: 

Careful scrutiny of each paid money order and detecting errors in their issue, and 
^Mfications or alterations after their issue; watching for stolen forms and original 
orders for which duplicates have been issued; advising postxaasters that orders drawn 
on their offices have been paid at Topeka. An average of 300 of these advices were 
issued daily in 1918— a total of 412,000 during the year. 

Ten thousand dollar reserve workine fund is authoriiced, and composing this amount 
the money-order cashier is accountiu[>le for average daily funds as follows: $3,000 
paid money orders; $4,500 cash for daily transactions; $2,500 cash items composed 
of paid orden drawn on other offices; orders awaiting second advice because of 
alterations, credit slips for defective orders returned to postmasters for cash, station 
credits, and eashed United States bond coupons and Government paper. 

One hundred and eleven postmasters deposit surplus money-^^r fimds at the 
Topeka post office. 

£!ighty-eight postmasters are authorized to draw their postal-savings drafts on the 
postmaster at Topeka, and authority is vested in him to receive all deposits of postal- 
savings funds remitted to him. 

Constant and personal supervision is given by the money-order cashier to the detec- 
tion of counterfeit money. 

One special clerk ana two money-order clerks are under the supervision of the 
money-order cashier. 

Accounts of bookkeeper, salary, $1,600; no bonus: 

Verification of daily issued and paid money-order statements by checking lists 
prepared in the money-order section against remitters' applications, and money 
orders transmitted to auditor; verification of every financial transaction by triangle 
che(;king; personally figures zone rate of postage on daily mailings of 37 publications; 
personally figured, wrote, and mailed 4,418'receipt8 for postage on second-class matter 
la 1918. 

Compiles statements and reports as follows: 
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Finance report Bemiodonthly to Third Aasistaiit Fostmaster General; statement of 
postal receipts monthly to iMurd Assistant Postmaster General; postal account quar- 
terly to ai^itor; stamp account quarterly to Third Afisistant rostmaster General; 
war^savings stamp account monthly to Third Assistant Postmaster General; war-rex - 
enue stamp account monthly to Third Assistant Postmaster General; keeps account 
of lock-box rents and verifies key record by actual count. 

Receives and verifies statements from sections of the finance and mailing divisions 
for trisin^e cliecking as follows : 

Stamp sales, from postal cashier and stamp clerk. 

Second-<daas postage, froim postal caahier and foreman of mails. 

Third-class postage, from postal cashier and foreman of nuiils. 

Box r^its, from postal cauuer and box clerk. 

Excess, from postal cashier, 2 stamp* clerks and 9 stations. 

Sales of waste paper, from postal cashier and postmaster. 

Postal remittances by other poetmasters, from postal cashier and review of remit- 
tance letters checked by 2 clerks. 

Department deficiency warrants, &om postmaster or assistant postmaster, and per- 
sonal view of warrants. 

Cash sales to district offices, from assistant postmaster and view of requisition. 

Receipt of postal, war-savings, and war-revenue stamp stock, from postal cashier and 
first view of department's invoices. 

War-savings remittances by other postmasters, from postal cashier and review of 
remittance letters. 

War-revenue remittances by other postnasters, from postal cashier and review of 
remittance letters. 

Local SEdes of war-revenue stamps, from postal cashier. 

Local Bales of war-savings stamps, from money-order cashier. 

Transfers of postal, war-savines stamps, and war revenue stampaatock to otlier post- 
masters, from postal cashier and view of departmental orders. 

Transfers of postal stamped stock to district offices, from assistant postmaster and 
view of requisitions. 

Number and amount of issued and paid money orders, from money order number 
and amount of postal savings certificates of deposit, issued and paid, from money 
order cashier acd actual count. 

Postal accounts of 12 district postmasters, from assistant postmaster and review of 
their quarterly statements. 

Sales of postal, war-savings stamps, and wmr^revenue stamps to 12 district post- 
masters, from assistant postmaster, and view of rec^uisitions. 

Payments to and collations from rural carriers m Kansas, from postal cashier and 
review of carriers' vouchers. 

Local office payments, from postal casluar and view of pay rolls. 

Paynoents for local offioe expense from postmaster, assistant postmaster, postal 
caahier, and filing vouchers. 

Redemption of war-savings certificates, from postal cashier and view of redeemed 
certificates. 

Exchange of thrift cards, from money-order cashier, postal caahier, and actual 
count ol cards. 

He, assisted by the assistant postmaster, prepared and transmitted to the United 
States Treasurer 182,134 exchanged thrift cards, in 1918, aggregating $728,536. 

He is heid joiatly responsible with the assistanl; poetnuHster for defalcati<ms, and 
erroneous or f alsifijed reports. 

He is acoountable for the correct recording and reporting of financial transactions, 
as follows: 

By postal cashier 122,379,078.19 

By money order cashier 1, 725, 077. 27 

Total 24,104,165.46 

All stock invoices and auditor's correction circulars reach him before being trans- 
mitted to the section affected and the postmaster or assistant postmaster reports to 
Mm the number and amount of checks drawn against the postal and postal saving 
bank checking accounts and money-order drafts dfawn agamst the New York credit 
before the cashier's reports are received, and he verifies bank accounts by the cashier's 
reports and reviews the several deposit books. 

He has supervision of one clerk and is held responsible for the detection of errors in 
financial accounts and reports. 
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Division of mails: Schedules alternate weekly, 6.30 a. m. to 3 p. m., 1.3(^p. m. to 
10 p. m.; two assistant superintendents, salary, each, $1,000, bonus $200; supervise 
the work of 48 clerks, 48 carriers, and 4 foremen; personally engage in distribution and 
dispatch of mails; attend to the correction of schemes; observe case examinationB 
and enforce discipline] route publishers' mailing lists; prevent congestion of mail; 
assi^ employees; train new employees. 

Distribution section, 18 employees ( 1 special clerk) : One day foreman, salary $1,600, 
bonus $200; flexible schedule, 7 a. m. to 3 p. m., 10 a. m. to 7 p. m. One night fore- 
man, salary $1,600, bonus $200; 10 p. m. to 6.30 a. m. 

Thirty-seven publications in Topeka, of various frequency of issue: Three daily, 12 
weekly, 4 semimonthly, 14 monthly, 2 bimonthly, 2 quarterly. Three semimonthly 
publications will soon chan^ to weekly, and 10 other publications will double their 
circulation. One publication, circulation incr«ised from 800,000 to 1,000,000 in 
September, 1919. 

Total circulation in 1918, 70,469,888 copies; total weight dispatched, 10,051,799 
pounds; total mail sacks used, 22,490. 

Average number dispatched per month, 837,649 copies. 

Number of cards and letters dispatched, 17,448,093—15 per cent increase in one 
year. 

Number third-class pieces permit matter, 511,529. 

Number of daily dieq[)atches, 38. 

Eleven publication mailing list schemes are maintained. 

Mail is separated at Topeka for dispatch by standpoint schemes to 22 States, and by 
general schemes to 4 States, 26 in all. 

The second-class matter dispatched from Topeka, Kans., is a heavy and extensive 
item. Its proper make-up by publishers is of vital importance to the Railway Mail 
Service, as is evidenced by reports of the seventh division superintendent ana chief 
clerks, Railway Mail Service, under his supervision. To keep these publications 
properly routed by publishers so that this office as well as the Railway Mail Service 
can handle them witnout congestion requires extensive detail work by the supervisors 
of the Topeka office. The results obtained by this close supervision is manifested 
throughout the Railway Mail Service in all sections of the United States. 

Distribution division, 16 employees: Thirty-eight mails are distributed daily; 950 
*' nixies" are daily given directory service; 3,045 pieces of mail are daily distributed; 
estimated number of patrons receiving daily service, 60,000. No Sunaay service is 
maintained, but patrons calling at the omce on Sunday are accorded courteous 
treatment. Two hundred and seventeen lock boxes are rented; 55,567 pieces of 
special delivery mail were received and delivered in 1918. Superintendent, assistant 
superintendents, and foremen give personal attention to all details. 

Carrier section, 48 city carriers and 10 rural carriers. 

Foreman, salary $1,600, bonus $200: Foreman makes personal inspection of city and 
rural routes, and advises postmaster and superintendent of mails of conditions. 
Assigns carriers and maintains discipline at dictation of his supervisors, or, in emer- 
gencies, on his own initiative. Personally fills vacancies when carriers are not avail- 
able, and assists in mail distribution in congested hours. Maintains carriers' sched- 
ules, examines their trip reports, and route books. 

Daily service maintained: Thirty carriers, 2 trips; 1 carrier, 4 trips; 11 carriers, 5 
trips; 2 carriers, 6 trips; 2 carriers, parcel post; 2 carriers, collection; 1 carrier, col- 
lection and d^ivery. 

Registry section, 4 clerks; foreman, salary $1,600, bonus $200: Forty-four thousand 
nine nundred and seven pieces registered, increase over 1914, 94 per cent; 49,088 
parcel post insured, increase over 1914, 437 per cent; 8,773 parcel post C. 0. D., 
increase over 1914, 545 per cent; 25 re^try dif^atches daily; 1,553 registry jackets 
were made up in 1918; 8,700 transit registers were received and dispatched in 1918. 

One classined station, 3 clerks, 4 carriers, 4 rural carriers. 

One superintendent, salary $1,600, bonus $200. 

Postal receipts $16,414.54, increase over 1917, 19 per cent. 

SECOND-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 

Mr. Bell. Next will be the postmasters of the second class. The 
first on the list is Mr. W. E. Merry, of Perry, Okla. 
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statbmeht of mb. w. e. mebbt, p0stma8teb, pebbt, 

ok:la. 

Mr. Merry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it has been made my 
duty by a conference of postmasters in Oklahoma to come up here 
and express some of their views before this commission. We are 
grateful to you and to the Congress of the United States for this 
opportunity, it being the first we nave ever had to testify in our own 
behalf. 

In njy ofl^ial connection with thje personnel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Postmasters it has been my privilege to make some recom- 
mendations to the department, but on the matter of salaries we have 
always adhered to a policy of total abstinence. In this city last June, 
when the postmasters of three States met here, I was also on a com- 
mittee to make recommendations to the department, and, among 
other things, we had the temerity to then recommend an increase in 
the salaries of postmasters of the third and fourth classes, but made 
no reference to the salaries of those of the second class. We are 
pleased to know that the Congress found it wise to act upon those 
reconunendations favorably, and in their emergency provision did 
increase the salaries in the third and fourth classes; but, like us, thev 
had nothing to say about the second class. And in coming to speak 
to this commission in behalf of the second class it is in that same 
spirit; we would ask nothing for ourselves that we would not wish 
equitably distributed among the several classes, and more especially 
would we request and urge that favorable consideration be given to 
the needs of the employees in the offices. 

The efficiency of the system depends upon their loyalty and faith- 
fulness, and any success that we postmasters may have attained is 
also dependent upon those things. The remuneration for these 
employees must be sufficient in order that we may get the best mate- 
rial in the service. It is a notable fact thht in the last three years 
we have not be^i able to enlist the best talent in the service for that 
reason, and we can not allow the system to deteriorate for that 
reason. 

But I am not here to make a brief for the employees, Imt to talk 
to you BCHnething of the second-class postmasters. At a conference 
ot the T^presentatives froiBL Texas, Oklahonm, Kansas, and Nebraska 
we have concurred in a brief to be filed by the Nebraska delegation, 
and I wish to discuss orally some of the points in that l)rief . 

The duties of the postmaster at offices of the second class have 
greatly increased in importance and responsibility in the past few 
years." While postmasters of that class have responded to the increase 
of duties by reason of the war and take great pride in knowing that 
it was cheerfully and gratuitously done, yet the fact that they were 
called upon for multitudinous duties, both official and unofficial, 
attests in an emphatic way the efficiency of the system, and one of 
the outstanding discoveries of the late war was the importance of the 
postal system and the postmaster in national causes. 

Nor have these demands ceased with the return of peace. The local 
postmaster has come to be looked upon as the local exponent of the 
Government to interpret the policies of the Government to the pub- 
lic, and the attitude and sentiment of the public to the Government. 
That is manifested by the numerous calls that are made upon us by 
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other departments besides our own, as well as the new and in manj 
cases irrelevant matters of duty required by the Postal Department. 
It has been almost as common to receive a request from another 
department bearing the notation ''by permission of the Postmaster 
General' ' as it is to receive one from our own department indorsed 
"without expense to the Government." 

The situation is too practical to think of returning to the narrower 
field in points of both economy and efficiency, and these growing 
demands on the postal system call for a greater efficiency in postmas- 
ters than has ever before obtained, ft is not necessary, I hope, 
before this congressional commission to emphasize the importance of 
maintaining the human element in efficiency. This commission, 
composed, as it is, of men of affairs and men with a national vision, 
are too well aware of the importance of that element in its best form, 
and they are also well aware that the immediate future is demanding 
of the postmaster higher business qualifications, more knowledge of 
human affairs, more poise and character than ever b^ore. To meet 
this demand, we must have men who are conmiunity factors and who 
maintain the standing which their position requires. 

To secure and maintain that^raae of efficiency, it will be necessary 
to make the emoluments of the position on a parity with the posi- 
tions that reouire a like amount of ability in the industrial and com- 
mercial world. That this condition does not obtain at this time is 
too evident to require discussion. The duties and responsibilities of 
the second-class postmaster have increased many fold, out the salary 
has remained the same, while other business has kept pace with con- 
ditions. The regulation requiring eight hours daily to be devoted to 
official duty, together with the ever-increasing demand made upon 
his time and labor, have made it prohibitive of his engaging to any 
considerable extent or in any permanent way in other ousiness to 
augment his salary. The job has become a man's size and wortfaj 
of the best ability obtainable. . 

The basis of the miscalled gross receipts adopted three dozen years 
ago has long since outlived its usefulness and fails to represent the 
duties and responsibilities of the postmaster to any adequate d^;ree. 
In many second-class offices there may be found several branches of 
the service, any one or all of which would be a truer index to the 
official labor and responsibility than that shown by the gross receipts. 
In tfie average second-class office the issuance of S75,000 in money 
orders and the payment of an approximate amount; the sale of 
$150,000 in war savings and revenue, with the registration and pay- 
ment involved; the parcel post, including insurance and C. O. D.: 
the inauguration and supervision of rural delivery, city delivery, ano 
other activities oft«n determined by local conditions, may each 
exceed in duty and responsibility the sale of $15,000 in stamped 
paper. In fact, that is tne easiest and most simple part of the serv- 
ice. While gross receipts should be a factor in rating the salaries of 
postmasters at offices of the second class, yet these other activities 
should be given consideration, including as nearly as possible all the 
activities of a considerable nature. Certain percentages should apply 
in proportion to the extent that the activity is employed. Tnis 
¥rould oe intricate, of course, but any plan would of necessity be 
intricate to reflect the true conditions in a system so intricate as the 
postal system. Thereby a ba^ c^m be made upon which to class 
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the office, and yet there will be other activities that do not apply in 
general, but to certain offices, which add labor and responsibiUty, 
and should also be remunerated in the places wh^e they exist. 

The inauguration of the central accounting system has added 
heavily to the duties of second-class postmasters who hiltfe that 
responsibility. In my State of Oklahoma two-thirds of th^ i^eentral 
aocountixif offices are of the second class. In this class office^ Its well 
as in thirdt^lass, central accounting repi'esents aUnost exclusrvcly the 
labor, of the postmaster. They have no stenographers, no clerical force 
iliapted to it, and even their assistants are assigned a full sch^^dule at 
^tnc&l woric. 

This is a great step forward on the part of the department, not only 
rejieving congestion at Washington from correspondence, requisitions, 
etjBJ., but affords very much more satisfactory service for the smaller 
offices. The central accounting office can supply the district office in 
a day with supplies or information, and has not only the value of 
promptness, but of personal touch with local conditions. This should 
be further provided for in point of supplying all forms and other sup- 
plies for the district offices, and their scope of usefulness will be mate- 
rially increased. If the department will go a step further and com- 
plete the system by estabushing an accounting office for each State 
or reftoh, to supply the central accounting offices and receive their 
returns, which can be done with corresponding promptness and satis- 
faction as is done by the county accounting offices. All the argu- 
ments in favor of central accounting offices will apply in a larger 
measure to State accounting offices. It is a step toward decentraliza- 
tion, typical of American ideals, and in perfect harmony with our 
luost successful governmental policies. As an example of the prin- 
ciple in successfm operation, the recent changes in the banking system 
is cited. 

Many second-class offices are located in Government buildings, and 
in each case the postmaster is custodian. This also represents indi- 
vidual attention of the postmaster and should have consideration in 
his salary, thou^, technically, this might come under the authority 
of the Treasurer Department. 

Manv activities of a hitherto extraneous nature in assisting the 
other departments have become fixed upon the Postal Service, and 
will continue to be administered through it; each adds labor and 
responsibility. The second-class office has become a veritable clear- 
ing house for Government activities, and more so, a bureau of Govern- 
ment information, with the postmaster functioning in each added case. 
The second-class office has no division superintendents. The post- 
master is superintendent of finance, of mails, of delivery, of everv- 
thing. He must have a competent knowledge of each phase of the 
service, niust see that each functions, and that is often done by per- 
sonal initiative. The position calls for more native efficiency tnan 
that of any other class by reason of his man-of-all-work duties. 

It was very disappointing to the second-class postmaster to work 
under the ruling that no office should be advanced during the war, 
regardless of its growth and the increase in duties and responsibilities. 
He was again disappointed when emergency appropriations were made 
for postmasters oi the third and fourth classes ana for employees and 
for superintendents, many of whose salaries were in excess of the 
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second-ctaas postmaster, and in some of the laieer oflSces the adnstant 
participated where the salary was nearly double his. 

This would seem to recommend itself for correction, and a retro- 
active correction, as in the case of those considered. Wages have 
increased to twice their prewar basis; the average coal miner, oil-field 
worker, and raaboad employee is drawing more salary tiian the seeood- 
class postmastw. The postmaater's sauury has the same 50 pes e&^i 
purchasing vahie tliat theirs has. If he is drawmg an equitable salary 
at this time, he wa» paid an exorbitant one a few years ago. 

The postmasters of Oklahoma wish to urge upon this connnis^on 
the nera of a readjustment of the basis of classification; one that will 
truly reflect the duties and responsibilities of tiie ofiice. We submit 
that the salary is not sufficient for the services required. We further 
submit that the present high efficiency of the system is due to the 
executive ability of those responsible for its execution, and that the 
best ability can not be obtained under existing salary conditions. 

Therefore, we request that a substantial and permanent increase be 
made in the salaries of postmasters of the second class, not only as a 
matter of right but as conducive to the best interests of the system; 
that the increase be in proportion to the increase in duty and respon- 
sibility attaching to the position since the adoption of the present 
basis; that suitable bonuses be provided to care for the abnormal 
conditions that now obtain and mat have obtained for the past two 
years in the manner now applying to employees; that the bonuses be 
concurrent with and in proportion to the abnormal conditions. 

To accomphsh those ends it is suggested by the postmasters of the 
second class of Oklahoma that the nunimum salary for offices of that 
class be fixed at $3,000 instead of $2,000, as now exists, as equitable 
and necessary to meet the changed conditions, and conservatively in 

f proportion to the original bavsis at the time it was fixed; that a care- 
ully graduated scale oS increasing compensation be made that will 
take into consideration all the principal activities of the office upon a 
percentage basis, according to the extent the activity is employed; 
that aU duties attaching to certain offices and which do not apply 
generally be given suitable increase in salary where such duties attach. 

It is further suggested that some adequate provision be made to 
provide for unusual conditions that may obtam locally. There are 
numerous instances where the service is madequate and public inter- 
ests suffer because of the lack of suitable latitude to reach promptly 
the necessities of the situation. 

Mr. Chan-man, in addition to concurring in the brief that is to be 
filed, I have a number of statements of individual cases, prepared in 
the form of letters from postmasters of my State, and are peculiar to 
offices of the great Southwest, and especially to the oil fielas of Okla- 
homa. With your permission I will file them also with the secretary, 
and will ask your consideration of them. Mr. Chairman, I thank you 
for this opportunity. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker on the list is Mr. J. W. Taylor, of 
Midland, Tex. 
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Mr. Taylor. Mr. Chairman^ when I came to Kansas City I did 
not come with the expectation of making a talk before this comaus- 
sion, for the reason that our secretary of the postmasters' association 
was to meet me here and represent offices* of the second, third, and 
fourth class in Texas. In his absence, however, I have prepared 
a short brief that touches points in these offices, which I will read,, 
with your permission. 

I might say that I have been authorized by the president of our 
association to appear here. [Reading:] 

On behalf of the postmasters of the second class of Texas, and of the third and 
foarth class in Texas, we wish to expre38 our appreciation of the privilege and the- 
invitation extended us to come here and express in some degree our views. We are 
not here only in our own behalf, but are here with the spirit and sentiment of all 
worthy and efficient employees of the Postal Service. 

I desire to present to you in typewritten form a brief which I have prepared from 
experience and information from other postmasters and other employees in the Postal 
Service. 

I have been authorized by the consent of the president of the Postmasters' Asso- 
ciation of Texas, and other postmasters of Texas, to appear before your honorable^ 
commission and present the arguments hereinafter set forth in their behalf. 

As you are well aware, there has been no clumges in the classification of salaries of 
postmasters of the presidential class since March 3, 1883, except a small raise in the 
salary of third and fourth class postmasters recently, which I am sure they appre- 
ciate. We believe your honorable body will admit without question, after due con- 
sideration, that conditions surrounding the appointment of postmasters in 1883 were- 
different, both from a service and otherwise standpoint, than they are at this time. 
Under the system then existing and for a long time afterward, qualification, ability, 
and efficiency were not considered of the importance as it is at this time, and the 
appointee was not required in former days to give so much of his time to the duties 
of the office as now, but was merely expected to assume the responsibility of the 
funds received at his office. 

Years ago under the present salary system postmast^ were permitted, without 
criticism, to engage in Commercial and other activities to su'pplement the pay of their 
offices; in later years, however, the demands of the service have made it impossible 
for postmasters to successfully carry a side line in connection with his office, for the 
reason the department requires not less thaA eight hours each day in the office, and 
oiany postmasters are compelled to devote 10 to 12 hours per day in order to give the 
service now required. In other words, gentlemen, we are not traveling in the same 
old rut nor the same old way as in days gone by, the position has increased in impor- 
tance, and the duties of a postmaster now are many times more than heretofore, but 
the salary classification has practically remained unchanged for about 36 years. 

I am sure the commission is familiar wit^ the duties added to us by reason of the 
War, but we would not ask nor receive any increase of salary or other benefit on account 
because of any war work we may have accomplished, for the reason we were loyal 
and patriotic, the same as any good citizen should be. I am also sure your honorable 
body is familiar with the fact that, outside of the war work, the post office has 
gradually become the agency for many other departments at Washington, and the 
usefulness of the system is fast becoming more apparent. The Treasury Department, 
the Agricultural Department the Census Bureau, and the Xavy and War Departments 
are frequently calling upon the postmasters for information and service, statistical, 
or for other service outside of postal affairs. This, of course, necessitates more cor- 
respondence and clerical work. 

The inauguration of the central accounting system affects many of all classes of 
the first, second, third, and fourth class offices, and as you have had this system 
thoroughly described and outlined by the committee of the postmasters of the first 
class, I will not dwell on this subject, except to say that the central accounting system 
shifts an enormous amount of clencal work from the department to the central account- 
ing offices, and yet no credit is given the office and no increase in the salary given the 
postmaster affected, except as before mentioned. 

It is, of course^ well known to you gentlemen that salaries are computed on the 
basis of gross receipts; that is, of sales of stamps, stamped paper, and box rents, and the 
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Balftry table now in uM, with which you ava ^miliar, in our opimon ahould be afaoUBhed 
or readjusted, and a more fair a^ltfjr echedule be formulated; one that would recog- 
nize in some degree the many duties and responsibilities added since the present 
schedule of postmasters' pay was formulated. 

T desire at this time to call your attention to the fact that the following activities 
have been intitxiuced into the Postal Service within the last few years, viz, the 
postal-savings system, rural delivery, village delivery, central accounting, onUnary 
parcel post, C. O. D. parcel poet, Government-owned vehicle service, highway- 
express routes, supply depots, and, in summing up the added clerical work, you could 
take into consideration the handling of war-savings stamps, documentary stamps, 
and pfoprietary stamps, the segistering of war stamps and cashing the same, whicb 
necessitates more reports and more records to be kept in the office. 

The readjustment of postmasterB* salaiies for 1918 shows that, while the gross receiptp 
for the calendar year ended December 31, 1917, showed an increase of $27,858,114, 
the totaJ postmasters* pav M readjusted on these receipts, showed a decrease of 
1108,500. 

I trust the commission will take into consideration, when arriving at a conclusioD 
ixr vcoxlict, of readjustment of salaries, that the present salaries were fixed about 36 
years ago, when the receipts oi the Post Ofllce Department were $45,000,000 as com- 
|>ared wiUi the receipts ot the last fiscal year, which were about 1^9,000,000, which 
includes about $45,000,000 of war postage, and it seems to me that, this is quite illu- 
minating as to the need of reclaaoficaticm and readjustment, which midit increase the 
pay of the present-day postmaster. In our opinion, poet offices ^ould be reclassified 
so as to secure and permit better pay for offices of the second, third, and fourth class, 
than under the present schedule of pay, and a percentage should be added to the pay 
for each additional activity Added to poBt-<^b;e work. 

Information received from many cities and towns in Texas and elsewhere, con- 
cerning hanking institutions, and other business circles, ebows that the salary paid 
their officials, or superintendents, to be m«ich larger than that paid to the present-day 
postmaster for simiuur responsibility and service rendered, and we desire to urge upon 
the commiasion, that owing to the customs and traditions, and responsibility, which 
have grown up around the office of postmaster, and which has been countenanced 
by the Grovemment, and which have now become a fixed responsibility, should b'^ 
considered in arriving at a fair and just compensation for postmasters. 

We further urge upon the commission to take into coiudderation the conditions 
surrounding the wage earner, and salaried man, as to the high cost of living, as com- 
pared with a few years a^, and to help meet this condition with theb employees, 
most all business institutions in the United States have raised the salaries and in 
addition Uiereto, have given them a bonus of lOper cent for the service rendered. 

Allow me to refer you to the Western Union Telegraph Co., wherein they have on 
the 1st day of January this year, raised the salaries of 32,000 employees in the sum 
of $5,000,000, giving the employees who have bem in the service m more than a year 
ft 15 per cent increase, and those who have been in the service for mme tinn six 
months, but less than a year, will receive a 10 per cent increase, uid their en^loyees 
only earning $650 per year are afifected. 

Henry Fm Motor Cfo. has increased the sahuriee of some 60,000 employees runnii^ 
into millions and has made it strict rule that no wage earner under its supervision, 
shall receive less than $8 per day for the sorvice rendered and ranges upward to $12 
pw day. You will please understand that I only mention tiie iribove, to ^ow what 
other business inptituUons are doin^ for their employees under the existing condxtions, 
which means nothing moie or lees tnan the hirii cost ol living. 

We are sure the commission will consider uat a post office is nothing more than a 
business, operated upon business principles, and an efficient postmaster is valuable 
to such business and should you see fit to compare saJaries paid to important es 
plovees in other business institutions over the country you will find them in excess 
of those paid to postmasters for similar service. 

In conclusion, allow me to suggest that in my opinion offices of the fourth class 
should be included in the same general plan as that iniich applies to offices of the first, 
second « and third class, in that the salaries of the same shall be determined by gross 
ret^eipts and the i>ostal law be amended so as to permit efficient postmasters be eligible 
to transfer to an office of equal or advanced standing anywhere in the United States, 
said transfer to be made only upon request of the postmaster concerned, and with 
approNTd of the Postmaster General, when a vacancy occurs. 

We Mieve, owi^ to the added responsibilities' to postmaster and the activities 
added to the post imk^ work in general, and further owing to the present conditions, 
as to the high cost of living that you will recommend a more fair and just compen- 
sation for services rendered, and* we respectfuUy request an increase in salary for 
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central accounting offices of the second, third, and fourth class of not less than 40 to 
50 per cent, and not less than 35 per cent for direct accounting office of the same 
class as compared with the salary table now in use, which was formulated in 1883. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. John W. Lapham, of Chanute, 
Kans. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN W. LAPHAM, POSTMASTER, 

CHANUTE, KANS. 

Mr. Lapham. Mr. Chairman, I will submit a brief pertaining par- 
ticularly to the wage readjustment. 

I think the postmasters of the second class in Kansas realize the 
complexity of the situation which is confronting you and the diflSi- 
culties that are attendant on a proper readjustment of the salaries 
of all classes of employees. We reauze that this is of grave moment 
in developing or improving the efficiency of the postal establishment. 

Outside 01 the question of wage increase, which was taken up very 
thoroughly by the other speakers for the second-class post offices, 
I want to state an idea or two in regard to the development of the 
efficiency of the postal system. 

It seems to me that we have not the proper incentive among the 
employees in the postal estabUshment. i beheve that the substitute 
who enters the postal system should have the incentive that if he 
shows the proper abihty and takes advantage of his opportunities, that 
he can be assured of the opportunity of promotion to and including 
the position of Assistant rostmaster General of the United States. 
At the present time, when a man goes into a clerical or city carrier 
position, he knows that there is no possibihty of his ever advancing 
beyond a supervisory position in the post office, and I believe it would 
aid very much if the commission and Congress would estabUsh a 
system of promotions through the entire postal establishment. 
From a superficial knowledge of the facts, I would suggest the estab- 
lishment of a district superintendent who would have supervisory 
charge of the post offices in his district, and reheve the heavy burdens 
now thrown on the inspection department, and the superintendent 
be assured that, if he showed the proper ability and the proper 
efficiency, he would be promoted to a better and more responsible 
position. This idea has been suggested a number of times, and I 
believe it is in the minds of a great many men in the postal establish- 
ment, as the ultimate goal desired. 

The matter of wage increase, can be summed up, as I see it, very 
briefly. Wages of postmasters have not been increased since Mai^ch 
3, 1883. Since that time rural deUvery, postal savings, central 
accounting, parcel post, Government-owned vehicles, and many other 
activities have been added to the duties of a postmaster. As the 
sphere of the Federal Government has increased in range and activity, 
so the sphere of the postmaster in each community has increased m 
range and activity. In other words, my post omce — I can speak 
knowingly of that; — ^is the information bureau in regard to all Federal 
activities. 

The income-tax man comes to our office and operates from there, 
and incidentally the citizens of the community come into the Chanute 
post office and ask the postmaster to make out their income tax 
statements. He desires to be accommodating, you know. 

145191— 20— VOL 1, PT 10 11 
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I should feel that I had neglected an interesting item if I failed to 
mention the grocery business that we have just passed through. The 

Eostmasters all over the countrv have surely had their fill of grief in 
andling temporarily the transier of Army supplies to the people. 
In conclusion, let me say, the crux of the whole proposition over 
the country is, the high cost of living. Our salary of 1883, with the 
increase of the cost of living amounting to approximately 100 per 
cent, purchases half the products of life it purchased in the years 
before 1914. Our responsibilities have increased greatly, also. The 
postmasters of Kansas feel that also an increase in their salaries of 
50 per cent would be fair and just. I thank you for your courtesy 
and consideration. 

Mr. Lapham submitted the following brief: 

Brief Submitted by Mr. John W. Lapham. 

Gentlemen of the Commission: The postmasters of ser^ond-rlass offices in the 
State of Kansas, realize the immensity of the problem confronting you. The fair 
gradation of salaries of the various classes of positions in the postal establishment 
we realize is of serious complexity and of grave moment in aiding or hindering the 
efficiency of the Postal Service of the future. The salaries fixed should be based on a 
fair living wage to support a man and his family according to the American standard 
of living, and the gradation from that on up should be based on.the value of the mental 
ability required to fill more responsible and executive duties in the post offic es, which 
can be determined to some extent by the salaries given to employees doing similar 
work in businesses outside the postal establishment. 

In brief, I would like to present the wage situation as follows: 

First. The present salaries of second-class postmasters have been in force since 
March 3, 1883, nearly 37 years, based on post-office receipts from $8,000 to $40,000. 

Second. Since that time the postal establishment has added the following services 
for the benefit of the public: Postal Savings, Rural Delivery, central accountancy 
Parcel Post, Government-owned vehicle service, supply depots, the war-savirg, 
stamps anci revenue stamps, for former of which will probably last for many years. 

In addition, the income tax department has used the postmaster for information, 
and operates in our cities from the post office. The Army and Navy, the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, the Pension Bureau, and several other departments of the Federal 
Government, call upon the postmaster for information and aid. The sale of Army 
supplies should not be forgotten, as most postmasters received a full dose of grief in 
temporarily running a grocery store. 

In fact, as the Federal Government has been steadily adding new activities to its 
sphere of action, the position of postmaster has also steadily grown in importance and 
use to the citizenship which it serves. 

If the salary of a second-class postmaster was commensurate with the position in 
1883, with the above increased duties and sphere of usefulness to the community, 
which it now holds, the second-class postmasters think an increase of 50 per cent to 
the present salary schedule would be a proper and legitimate increase. 

Third. Taking into consideration the buying power of the dollar at the present 
time, which is but approximately 50 per cent of its value from the years 1883 to 1916, 
the second-class postmasters, in effect, are only receiving now one-half the salary 
received before 1916. 

Fourth. Many second-class postmtisters must supply their own telephone service, 
which is now a practical necessity in modern postal establishment, typewriters, 
adding machines, filing cases, because Congress has not appropriated sufficient funds 
for those purposes. These are expenses which should be carried by the postal receipts. 

The second-class postmasters of Kansas, believe the representative of the people in 
Congress realize the value of the position of postmaster to the community and to the 
Federal Government, and that they will make the new salary schedule commensurate 
with its responsibility and high standard of servic e. 

In conclusion, I realize that these salaries must be met by receipts from the service, 
and suggest that, in my judgment, the general public would not resent a first-class 
postage rate of 3 cents if it resulted in better and increased efficiency from the postal 
establishment, whi^ h I think would surely follow a general wage increase. 

The second-class postmasters of Kansas suggest, therefore, for your consideration 
an increase of 50 per cent, based on their present s hedule, with some slight addition 
for postmasters of central accounting offices. 
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Mr. Bell. The next speaker on the program is Mr. J. H. Grosve- 
nor, of Aurora, Nebr. 

STATEMEHT OF MB. J. H. GBOSVEHOB, POSTHASTEB, AUBOBA, 

NEBB. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Mr. Commissioner and gentlemen, I desire that 
it shall appear in the record, and not be misunderstood, that the 
position of the second-class postmasters of Nebraska at this hearing, 
and generally, toward the Postal Department and toward the com- 
mission and the Congress appointing the commission, is not critical; 
that it is not hostile ; that it is not disposed to knock, find fault, or 
become subject to any charge of discontent or suUenness on account 
of the conditions that now confront us and which have prevailed 
for some timo. We believe that the Post Office Department, with 
all of its ramifications, with all of its various divisions, should, and 
properly ought to, constitute one of the great, effective, and efficient, 
agencies of the greatest free Republic in the world. We believe 
that in the Postal Service we become members of a great family, 
having a community interest, and that we should have unity of 
purpose, of aim, and of ambition. 

I have been gratified to be present, Mr. Commissioner, and hear 
almost all that has been said here yesterday and to-day. I join 
with approval and approbation in most of that which has been said. 
The only discordant, the only harsh, note that has reached my ears 
has been in one or two instances where there has been a tendency 
to make sharp criticism of the postmaster or the supervisory oflBlcials, 
in intimating that they are not concerned or in deep sympathy with 
those beneath them. I hope and trust that there is out little founda- 
tion throughout the United States for that feeling toward the 
postmasters and supervisory officials. If there is any one concern 
that a good postmaster should have, that an efficient supervisor 
should have, it is that those under him should be well fed; that they 
should be well clothed; that they should be wall paid; that they 
should be in a satisfied, contented frame of mind, and that they 
should believe, above everything else, that justice and fair dealing 
permeated the department all the way through. I can conceive oi 
nothing, Mr. Commissioner, more subversive of good service than 
to have any man under me believe that I would not meet him with 
a spirit of judicial toleration and sympathy on any grievance that 
he may present to me, even though it be not well founded, and I 
feel that is my own attitude toward the Post Office Department 
when I take up with them something that I wish to secure. 

Now, like brother Lapham, of Kansas, I was trained to the law 
and practiced law for 20 years before becoming the postmaster of 
the little county seat town of Aurora, in Hamilton County, Nebr. 
I look upon many things, therefore, in the light of my training, as 
we all do. Having been engaged in educational work as a boy, 
teaching school, using that as a stepping stone for the law, in prac- 
ticing law I take — or I believe 1 take — that broad view which 
characterizes the great judiciary of our country. 

In this proceeding, tnerefore, I have tried to present this matter 
in a concise, orderly, and somwhat lawyerlike manner. I do not 
look upon this hearing as a criminal proceeding; we are not here 
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with an indie tmont or complaint. If we were, under the rules we 
would have to prove every material allegation beyond a reasonable 
doubt in order to get a conviction. I hope thAt is not to be the rule. 
Neither is this a civil action, Mr. Commissioner, upon a contract, 
note, or debt, wherein we will have to prove by a preponderance of 
the evidence an exact sura due us. I hope that is not our conten- 
tion, gentlemen, but I rather conceive tnis to be. a proceeding in 
equity, where you and your brother commissioners are sitting as 
masters or chancellors in equity, anxious to hear all the pertinent, 
germane testimony and to make a finding and recommendation that 
will accomplish substantial justice. 

So I shall proceed to say that we are here asking for equity. If 
so, under the rules and maxims of equity we must do equity; we 
must show service and willingness and cheerful cooperation with 
our department, and I say to you that the second-class postmasters 
of the great State of Nebraska stand ready to do that, and we hope 
that we shall meet the same cheerful cooperation, the same genial 
and gentlemanly assistance from those that we are to deal with, 
that we are mlling to extend. 

Now, in Nebraska we have 47 second-class post offices. Forty- 
four of them are central accounting offices, and three are direct 
accounting offices. So there is a high percentage of central account- 
ing post offices. These offices are mamly in the county seat towns 
of good agricultural communities. Nebraska is an agricultural 
State. We are much like Kansas, which brother Lapham represents, 
but we do not have coal mines, oil, gas, and some of the industries 
that they have. We are a great producing State with a fertile soil 
and a people given to the pursmts of agriculture, peace, and high 
educational attainments. The greatest pride we take in any one 
thing in Nebraska is the great public free-school system and the fact 
that we rank lowest in the percentage of illiteracy of our people. 
[Applause.] 

A few years ago in our State a demand commenced to be heard 
for better class men in the postal department. Kansas and Nebraska 
led in the matter of developing better men. They commenced to 
draft the highest class business men and professional inen and 
journalists to take the post offices. A new era was dawning, and 
our people foresaw that. They went out and drafted in my State 
six and eight years ago — and a little further back — men from the 
best business professions; they drafted bankers, real estate men;, 
they drafted many men from the ranks of journalism and a great 
many of us from the law. We went into it nopef ul and expectant. 
We thought, trained as we were, that we would xmderstand the mat- 
ter and would have a broad general conception of those things going 
into the service that would enable us to get by and make a success 
of it. How well we have succeeded, of course, is left to the records, 
but now many of these men called to the service by the voice of their 
fellow citizens have foimd that they are not so well provided for; 
that they would have done much better had they remained in their 
former work. Many men have resigned and have gone back to their 
former occupations. High-class journalists like Smails, of Fremont, 
Davis, of Ord, and Dietrick, of Superior, have quit the service to 
take up their work. Some of them have been called west. Our 
postmasters fell victims to the flu at other places in the State; men 
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like Nelson, of Norfolk, Carrig, of Kearney, and Cooper, of Holdr^e, 
have passed on to their great reward. At this time those of us who 
survive are anxious to know about the future, and that is the pur- 
pose of our appearing here. 

Now, I beg leave at this time, Mr. Conmiissioner, to file with your 
secretary, Mr. Beasley, 12 copies of a formal brief that sets forth our 
contentions, and at this time I will say in conclusion that the most 
that I could ask as a lawyer and a representative of our postmasters 
would be that serious consideration shall be given the brief, because 
I realize that you are here alone listening to what I may say, and 
while it perhaps will go into the record, still the brief will constitute 
the best means of ascertaining what we reaUy desire. 

We have been confronted with many things, as suggested by those 
who have spoken before me. The constantly increasing cost of liv- 
ing, the mere charge for existence, has been going up and going up. 
Sometimes a lawyer speaks too soon, like other people. I dictated 
this brief late in September, expecting to be here in October. I said, 
with regard to the high cost of living, after detailing conditions that 
existed: '*At this writing we can only hope that we have at last 
reached the peak and that nothing worse awaits us.'' 

And then, do jou know, gentlemen, they slipped up from 16 to 25 
per cent on us smce that time. [Applause.] So we have that situa- 
tion confronting us. 

The brief that I have includes some excerpts and figures obtained 
from our postmasters, from the questionnaires sent to them. The 
average postmaster in my State is a married man, has a wife and 
children. The number oi his family and dependents is four plus — 
that is, it is more than four and less than five; his average salary is 
$2,331.91, less than $200 per month. His pay, therefore, on the 
average is less than $6.40 per day. In my own instance — and I men- 
tion this not ai^umentatively out just to show you how nearly I 
ought to know what it is costing a family to live — ^my household con- 
sists of myself and wife and my six children, five of them ol school 
age and the youngest 4 years old. Any gentleman on this commis- 
sion having a family of six wiU appreciate without my going into 
facts and figures what it costs to live and how far my salary goes in 
trying to maintain the usual official leadership and confidence in 
myself by the people and patrons of my office and everybody that I 
really deserve to try to maintain. 

I found in the cost of living that one of the best exemplifications 
of the universal knowledge of it was obtained when the Government 
commenced to sell the Army surplus food stocks. Brother Ludi, of 
Wahoo, is here, and he took a photograph of the basement of his 
Federal building at Wahoo, a county seat town in Saunders County, 
when the parcel post came in. He looked like a retail dealer who was 
overstocked, or wholesale dealer that might be a little short. That 
is an actual photograph taken [indicating]. 

In my town and county the citizens came to me and said, ^^Mr. 
Postmaster, we can not get our parcel-post orders filled. We have 
sent the money to Omaha and there are delays and delays and delays. 
The Army can not get it to us; can you do anything other than 
accept orders?^' I called in the mayor of the city, the county com- 
missioners, and I said, '^Gentlemen, there is a tremendous demand 
for Army surplus food; wiU you organize and pledge the credit of 
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this city and county, go to Omaha and buy by the car lot and sell 
it out to our people ?'* 

At first they demurred. They wondered if our people would take 
the 8:oods, but, g:entlemen, they adopted my suggestion. The first 
car load had 74,000 pounds of food products in it. We put it on sale 
at booths on the sidewalk along the paved streets of our city at 2 
o 'do'k one afternoon. At 5.30 it was sold out and gone and we sent 
our Government the money for it. That shows how our people feel 
about the purchase of ordinary food products at a lower price than 
they are compelled to pay at the stores. 

In April, 1917, the week before we entered the World War, in my 
town my boy went to the neighbor where we get our milk, and we 

Eaid 6i cents a quart by going after it. We got 16 quarts for $1. 
ovr. from that same neighbor, not from a speculator, out from my 
neighbor — ^we go and get our milk and pay 10 cents a quart. Eggs 
were then 20 to 25 cents a dozen on tne market; now they are 65 
cents and have been higher. Butter was then 25 cents to 30 cents; 
now I pay — no ; I do not pay — the price is 65 cents to 70 cents, but 
we eat oleomargarine and nut margarine daily, because butter is at 
a prohibitive price. That is what we are doing. Lard was 12i cents 
to 15 cents. The other morning before I left home the grocer told 
me it was 35 cents. 

Bacon was 25 to 30 cents; now it is 55 to 60. 

A 48-pound sack of flour cost $1.70 to $1.80 at that time; now it is 
$3.30 to $3.50. 

Potatoes, which are raised all over Nebraska, were then 80 cents 
to $1 ; now they are $2 to $2.40 per bushel. 

Sugar was 15 and 16 pounds for $1 ; now we get 5 pounds, if we are 
able to obtain it, for $1. 

Coffee was 25 cents to 30 cents; we now pay 60 cents to 70 cents. 

Tea was 30 cents to 40 cents; now it is 55 cents to 75 cents. 

Beans retailed right along at 6 cents a pound, or 17 pounds for $1, 
approximately 6 cents; now we get beans at 12 cents to 15 cents a 
pound. 

Rice was selling then at 6 cents to 7 cents; now my dealer gets 15 
ceats or 16 cents. 

Apples, grown in my own State, were worth $1 to $1.25 a bushel; 
now tney are $2.40 to $3 a bushel. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that a study of our brief will lead to 
what we ask for in our summary on page 17. 

In Nebraska we favor these things: An increase suggested by 
answers to the questionnaires that we sent out, ranging afl the way 
from $1,000 to $2,000 per annum. We believe that there should be 
at least a minimum of $3,200 per annum for any second-class post- 
master who is also a central accounting postmaster, and that there 
should be a possible attainable maximum of at least $4,800 per 
annum, or $400 per month for the highest, best-paid second-class 

{)ost office. The average expression for increase, taKing the average, 
ow, and high, was $1,225 per annum. 

Now, we favor also that our compensation when allowed shall be 
retroactive. We do that because we have lost on the service we 
have rendered the Government the last couple of years all that we 
were entitled to have above a bare living. If retroactive compen- 
sation is not allowed us, then there are many of us who have lost all 
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that we should have been paid for the extra work, the heavy bur- 
dens, worries, and responsibilities that we carried. Some of the men 
have already gone West; some have resigned. My conunission will 
expire in March. Unless there is retroactive compensation, hundreds 
of second-class postmasters will never receive the increase or the 
reward, and so we favor that. 

We ask, in connection with compensation, that 30 days annual 
leave of absence shall be made a matter of law and right, not a 
privilege to ask for on application and to be granted if the time is 
opportune and you can lerave the office in the hands of a properly 
bonded assistant, and all this and that; but that we should have that 
defined as a matter of right, the same as men under other branches 
of the civil service have. 

We also ask that some limitation — I am not here, and the post- 
masters of Nebraska are not here, to say what those limitations 
should be, but there should be some well-defined limitations pre- 
scribed by the compensation law as to the hours and days of labor. 
If an eight-hour day is conducive to health, mental poise, and lon- 
gevity for a clerk, a carrier, or a supervisory official, then why is it 
not also fair that the second-class postmaster have some limitations ? 

Now, I am a good husky fellow, and I frequently work 12 or 14 
or 16 hours and it has never hurt me; but there are some limitations 
that should be set. We are willing to work Sundays; we are willing 
to work holidays. Since I have gone into my office there is only one 
holiday in nearly four years that I have not worked in the office 
with my men. That is the way the second-class postmaster must 
do if he gets by. There are a very few Sundays but what I spend 
two to four hours working in my office attending to correspondence, 
cleaning out the dead mail, and things of that sort. All of you 
second-class men know it. It is your program; you follow it. 

Now, we say that Congress should define, within certain limitations 
and subject to reasonable exceptions in cases of emergency, in cases 
of holiday rush, and at other times when necessity should set aside 
the ordinary rule — Congress should define within some certain limi- 
tations what is expected of us. It is hardly fair to say when a 
questionnaire is sent out to a prospective postmaster: ''Are you willing 
to devote eight hours to the Dusiness of your office ?'' and then hand 
out to him a job which he must either abandon or give 11 or 12 hours 
to it. That IS our contention. 

And last, we wish to say, as I said in item 6, we do not ask in this 
connection that we shall be paid for any patriotic or war activities. 
We want the itemized list printed here of our duties added to us 
recently. We wish them to oe differentiated and distinguished as to 
what was accorded to us "on account of the war'' and what has 
come to us by changes such as central accounting systems and 
becoming custodians of Federal buildings and other postal activities. 

Mr. Grosvenor submitted the following brief: 

Brief Submitted by Mr. J. H. Grosvenor. 

BRIEF OF SECOND CLASS POSTMASTERS OF NEBRASKA. 

Pursuant to the invitation contained in Postal Bulletin No. 12032 and also published 
in the United States Postal Guide for September, 1919, at page, 2, thereof, a call was 
issued by Postmaster Howard, of Ravenna, Nebr., for a meeting to select a committee 
of second class postmasters to represent said class before your honorable commission. 
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This meeting was held at the Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Nebr., on October 8, 1919, and 
at said meeting the following proceedings were had and done to that end. 

Meeting was called to order by Postmaster Morgan, of Nebraska City. Mr. Morgan 
was made chairman of the meeting. Postmaster Howard, of Ravenna, Nebr., wae 
elected secretary-treasurer of the organization. 

Moved, seconded, and carried that a committee of three be elected to brief, submit, 
and represent the claims of Nebraska second class postmasters at the hearing before 
the Joint Salaries Commission, at its sitting at Kansas City, Mo. Postmasters Morgan, 
Nebraska City; Ludi, Wahoo: and Groevenor, Aurora, were unanimously elected with 
full power to act in the premises. 

The undersigned representative second class postmasters of Nebraska having been 
authorized to appear before your honorable commission, to bring the claims of their 
class and to present its argument, therefore, beg leave to submit the following in behalf 
of the said second class postmasters of the great State of Nebraska and to respectfully 
urge its serious consideration on your part, for the good of the service and for the welfare 
of this class of public employees. 

STATUS OP THE SECOND CLASS POSTMASTER. 

During the past generation there has been little or no change in the classification of 
the salaries of second class postmasters. Conditions have changed wonderfully in thin 
generation. Postal activities have kept pace with all other changes and have grows 
accordingly. The postmaster's labor, burdens, worries, and responsibilities have been 
so largely increased that it is difficult to accurately number or state them as compared 
with those of the year when the present salary schedule was adopted. Formerly 
appointments were largely regarded as political rewards and the officer was largely a 
nominal or figure head official who was not expected to devote himself very assid- 
uously to the tasks and burdens of the position. If he employed competent help and 
was personally responsible for his official accounts, that was indeed the larger part of 
what was expected of him. In nearly all cases he engaged in some ''side line" of 
professional or commercial business. Often he was the active editor and publisher of 
a newspaper; frequently he operated a retail mercantile establishment and in many 
instances practiced a profession. By these means he augmented his income. Cost of 
living during this period was the usual and normal averages from 1883 to 1917, a period 
of 34 years, and fluctuations were infrequent and hardly worthy of mention as compared 
with the gigantic changes noted in present day necessities. WTiile the cost of li\ing 
had increased after August, 1914, when war broke out in the Old World, still the great 
acceleration came in leaps and bounds after our own country became actually engaged 
in the World's War, and since that time there has been a practical abolition of all 
former commercial averages in the expense of maintaining existence. At this writing 
we can only hope that we have at last reached "the peak" and that nothing worse 
awaits us. 

The second-class postmaster must now give at least eight hours to his office. If it 
ifi a central accounting office, he can hardly hope to keep up his work on eight hours 
personal attendance. He must add to this evenings, Sundays, and holidays, or a 
part of them. He hardly finds time to exercise ''vacations" or "leaves of absence" 
if they are allowed him. He is now a busy man, of multitudinous affairs and large 
responsibilities. The Government, the Postal Department, and the people, with one 
voice acclaim him the "personal representative" of the Government for general 
purposes and he cheerfully and patriotically responds. He can no longer devote 
himself to private business with limited time to give it, and sharp, alert, modem 
competition surrounding him. He is expected to be a leader in church, school, 
lodge, civic, and municipal matters. He is frequently drafted to do the things found 
necessary by the various branches of the government, from the Nation down to the 
State, county, and city, most of which service is without thanks or reward. His 
worries increase, his financial liability mounts up, but his pay remains the same. 
He is expected to dress, live and appear in a manner conforming to the station and 
rank he holds. He miist maintain the respect, confidence, and esteem of hiscona- 
munity. He must "live up to his job. " To be a factor for good, and useful to his 
Government and country, he must "maintain his position. " To this end, therefore 
our Government should be as sometimes stated, ' ' the model employer. " The Govern- 
ment should do as well by its hired man, as any private employer is likely to do. 
Custom and tradition, coupled with imperative necessity, have forced the newer and 
greater activities upon him. His larger labors and greater financial responsibilities 
are not of his own choosing, though he usually welcomes a call to fields of greater 
endeavor and larger service. We contend that his compensation shpuld be revised 
and brought up to date to meet these greater demands made upon him. 
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In our own State, Nebraska, there are 47 second-class post offices. Of these 44 are 
central accounting offices, and only 3 are direct accounting offices. Therefore, 93 
per cent of the second-class postmasters are performing all the duties of a central 
accounting office for an entire county. Information elicited by questionnaires shows 
that the average age of this class is approximately 49 years; that the average number 
of the family or dependents of the second-class postmasters in Nebraska is more than 
four, and the salary tables show the average salar^r to be $2,339.13, or less than $200 
per month. These officials state that the cost of living has increased approximately 
82 per cent since April, 1917. This percentage is the average of the expressions 
obtained from two-thirds of the Nebraska men and many place the increase at 100 
per cent since April, 1917. We do not know of any class of men who could be called 
upon to testify with greater practical first-hand information than a group so scattered 
over an entire State and having the average family above stated. Most of these men 
buy and pay for all they consume, such as foodj fuel, clothing, and all necessities of 
life. Most of them own their own residences and homes, but even so, the cost of 
upkeep and maintenance has vastly increased. Rents have gone up and taxes are 
greatly augmented. Everything required of the second-class postmaster costs more 
money and there is no present escape from the situation. 

RECENT ADDITIONAL DUTIES ASSIGNED TO SECOND-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 

As before hinted at, the duties of the second-class postmaster have steadily been 
enlarged and increased. A candid and fair consideration of this would lead the 
ordinary mind to the conclusion that there should be some corresponding increase of 
pay. The war brought some of these in its train, but not all of them. Loyalty and 
patriotism were exemplified in a high degree by this class and no word of complaint 
or criticism was heard, as a rule, while the conflict was being waged. There were no 
more patriotic and zealous workers in war-time than the postmasters, as history will 
record. Now that the conflict is happily terminated, a plea for justice should not be 
out of place, neither should it be deemed unpatriotic. Our soldiers were given and 
they accepted a bonus. Action is now being urged in Congress for further aid and 
favorable legislation is sought in their behalf for homestead laws, larger bonuses, and 
material benefits. The American Legion favors many of the proposed measures of 
aid and further compensation. Hence the postmaster who has borne the heat and 
burden of the dav may now fairly ask for a readjustment of his pay and that justice 
be meted out to him. He can point out the following, among many other services, 
lately added to his labors and responsibilities: 

1. Custodians of post-office buildings. — Our Government has with great liberality and 
with due regard to the growing importance of the postal work, provided large and com- 
modious bmldings in many second-class post office cities. The postmaster is without 
exception, so far as we know, appointed ex officio custodian of such building. The 
appomtment carries with it no remimeration, although far removed from usual lines 
of postal work. The custodian is responsible for the care of the building and its 
furniture and equipment; he supervises the janitors, charwomen, and employees of 
the Treasiuy Department employed therein; he obtains bids and proposals; looks after 
the supplies; makes requisitions; inspects articles purchased; certifies vouchers and 
has a large correspondence to look after and many books and records to keep. All of 
this must be done with promptness, accuracy, and dispatch. There is no pay what- 
ever for us of the second class for this labor. 

2. Central accounting system. — ^The central accounting system has now been in use 
two years and has become well known. No doubt this honorable commission under- 
stands its uses, purposes and savings to the Postal Department as well as do the post- 
masters themsefves. A vast burden of accounting and auditing is transferred to the 
central accounting postmaster. He must carry larger lines of stamns and stock. 
Frequently the business done with the district post offices equals in dollars and cents 
th^ amount of his own office transactions. Large correspondence is inevitable with 
the district offices. Frequent changes of postmasters at third and fourth class offices 
make new settlements and new fixed credits necessary and an explanation of the whole 
system is likelv to be required to fully inform the new postmaster. District officers 
ask almost daily for information, advice, and guidance. A large number ask for 
blanks, forms, and supplies. They must be ad\ised and set right. The entire system 
is a labOT saver for the department and in its operation it is coming to work out admir- 
ably. But the central accounting postmaster has never been paid any extra com- 
pensation nor allowed any increase oil salary on account of this great service. District 
sales do not figure in his office receipts for purposes of adjusting his salary. He is still 
paid bv what he sells in his own office. 

3. The change in postage rates. — Great labor was involved in making the two charges 
from 2-cent letter postage to 3-cent letter rates and from 1-cent postal cards to 2-cent 
postal cards and then changing back. Stocks run into more money and responsibility 
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WB.B greater. Patrons had to be advised and educated as to these changes. Yet the 
increase in cash income from postage did not operate to add to the pay of the second- 
class postmaster. About 17 per cent was deducted from his sales to cover this and his 
salary was not increased by reason of the larger revenue. 

4. Sale of war stamps and thrift stamps. — In December, 1917, war stamps and thrift 
stamps were put on sale. Central accounting offices were, required to carry and handle 
stocks sufficient in amount for their own offices and for all district offices. In the 
year 1918 in Nebraska the average sales of war stamps at central accounting post 
offices totaled approximately a half a million dollars in maturity value of the stamps 
sold. The stamps are still on sale and there have been added documentary and pro- 
prietary stamps m many denominations. No compensation has been allowed for this 
service and these stamps do not enter into office sales for the purpose of determining 
salaries. 

5. Recruiting for Army, Navy, and Marine service. — Large amounts of labor, time and 
effort were freely given by the postmasters in recruiting work. At first a fee of $5 
was supposedly allowed for each recruit but this was almost universally declined, by 
the postmasters and same was later abandoned. It may be fairly said of the average 
postmaster that he never made a claim, nor submitted a voucher for this work. 

6. Registration of alien enemies. — In February, 1918, postmasters were assigned the 
duty of registering German alien enemies (male). This work required giving ad^dce, 
issuing blanks, taking impressions of hand and finger prints, reports and correspond- 
ence. In August, 1918, there was added the labor of registering German alien enemies 
(female) . Similar duties were involved and as well known there was no compensation . 

7. Special assignments of departTnental work. — ^Many special duties have arisen, such, 
for instance, as now pending in connection with the work of the Census Bureau, requir- 
ing postmasters to aid in conducting examinations or tests of applicants for enumera- 
tors, and in many places where Federal buildings are headquarters for the census 
supervisor of the district orders have been received to provide office and room for this 
work in connection with the custodian service. 

General information is sought of the postmaster on a miiltitude of matters. Among 
them what documents and articles oi merchandise require documentary and pro- 
prietary stamps, questions regarding allotments, pensions, war-risk insurance, interest 
on Liberty and Victory bonds, income and corporation taxes. Government farm loans, 
naturalization, and dozens of departmental subjects partaining to the branches and 
departments of the Government who have no local agent or representative on the 
ground, thus making this work of necessity fall largely upon the postmaster. 

8. Redemption of war stamps. — The labor of redeeming war stamps is falling upon 
the post office. Central accounting offices are now handling and will continue to 
handle this for the years to come. It involves hea'v^ financial responsibility, and 
any error may mean loss to the postmaster making the same. Thousands of dollars 
are paid out at each central accounting office in this way every month, and this will 
continue until at least January, 1924. Many interim receipts have to be given, and 
transfers of funds from the money-order to the postal fund are of frequent occurrence to 
make redemptions possible. No compensation is allowed for this work, which, 
strictly speaking, is a duty mainly rendered the Treasury Department of the Gov- 
ernment as an aid in its financial work of borrowing and repaying money. 

We take it that enough has been herein enumerated to make it clear that the second- 
class postmaster has a real business clearing house if he is a central accounting post- 
master. A large number of minor items could be added, by way of contrast to the 
situation that prevailed when the present salary act was promulgated. The schedule 
has, therefore, failed to meet modern conditions and is inadequate, clumsy, and 
unscientific as to proving equal. to present demands. 

HOW SHALL SECOND-CLASS POSTMASTERS* PAY BE READJUSTED. 

The old schedule for second-class offices is based on receipts and was put into effect 
in 1883. It is as follows: 

Receipts of Salary. 

$8,000 and not exceeding $9,000 $2,000 

$9,000 and not exceeding $10,000 2,100 

$10,000 and not exceeding $11,000 2,200 

$11,000 and not exceeding $13,000 2,300 

$13,000 and not exceeding $16,000 2,400 

$16,000 and not exceeding $20,000 2,500 

$20,000 and not exceeding $24,000 2,600 

$24,000 and not exceeding $30,000 2, 700 

$30,000 and not exceeding $35,000 2,800 

$35,000 and not exceeding $40,000 2,900 
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As sales biisiness increases under this schedule the percentage of increase in salary 
diminishes. While increased sales of $1,000 will raise the salary of the postmaster from 
$2,000 to $2,100, or from $2,100 to $2,200, or from $2,200 to $2,300, we then find the gap 
that has to be leaped increases to a measure of $3,000 increase in sales to warrant pro- 
motion from a salary of $2,400 to one of $2,500, while to obtain a salary of $2,600, sales 
amounting to $20,000 must be shown; from this pDint rpward the bounds are $4,000, 
$6,000, and $5,000 to reach another annual increase of $100. 

Xow these tables only take into consideration sales and income of the office, hence 
are not fairly, justly, nor equitably graded . They may have been well adapted to the 
second-class omces in 1883, but with eypansion of the postal business in city and rural 
delivery, parcel post, money orders, registry, postal savings, special deliveries, insur- 
ance, and hosts of other matters calling for attention every moment during the office 
day, sales have really become one of the simplest, easiest, and most commonplace 
tasks of any second-class office. There should be a new schedule and a new classifica- 
tion based on a better and fairer index of the work of the office than mere sales and 
receipts. If receipts are used in part as a basis on which to estimate pay, then there 
should be a scale graduated on at least each and every $1,000 of sales, and proper pro- 
vision made for extra comp?nsation for other duties necessarily and actually require'^ 
of central accounting postmasters and those who perform all the work of a custodiau 
of a Federal building. 

We suggest that a carefully graduated scale increasing compansation be made, and 
that it take into account central accounting, custodian service, all activities engaged 
in, such as number of rural routes supBrvised, star routes, money orders issued and 
paid, city or village delivery supervised, population served, and consideration be 
given to all the real elements that go into the work and into the respopsibility and 
that same be so graded as to provide compensation ranging from $3,000 per annum to 
an attained possible maximum of at least $4,800 for highest paid second-class offices. 

An exhibit is set forth in the latter part of this brief showing averages derived from 
second-class Nebraska postmasters in response to questionnaires as to their opinion on 
increased cost of living; increase in salary which they believed themselves to be 
warranted in asking; the retroactive compensation or ** bonus" that they thought 
they had earned the past two years for which no compensation had been given; and 
takmg this average, we find that an increase of $1,225 plus is asked for b^ those heard 
from, and they comprise over two-thirds of the second-class postmasters in Nebraska. 
They fix by the same average upon $1,180 per annum as a just sum to be'paid them by 
"retroactive compensation," or as a bonus for work added to their duties and for 
which no pay was ever provided. This is outside of all war work and patriotic effort 
and simply to cover their loss by reason of increased cost of living for which their 
Government made no additional pro%'ision, while all other classes were being allowed 
greater compensation strictly on account of the high cost of living. 

The postmaster is a business man, is entitled to be so recognized and so compen- 
sated. Comparisons might be set out at great length herein to show that numerous 
other classes of men privately employed are better paid, when conditions, qualifica- 
tions, and executive ability and responsibility is measured up and tested out. 
Bankers, lawyers, physicians, real-estate men, insurance brokers, managers of cor- 
porations, having smular duties and no greater responsibilities in our State are com- 
monly paid anywhere from $3,000 upward in jsalaries or by way of fees and charges. 
Income-tax reports show better than mere argument herein that men of attainments 
and executive ability are in managing positions making better money in late years 
than formerly. County officials generally have had increased salaries in ahnost 
every instance since our schedule was put in effect. Wage workers have been ac- 
corded tremendous increases compared with postal workers and a night yard master 
working for a railroad company in a county-seat junction city may be found drawing 
larger pay than the postmaster in the same city, who is a central accounting post- 
master for the entire county. The local agent of the railroad company quite fre- 
quently is paid more than the postmaster. The president of most any bank draws 
more than the postmaster and has the utmost freedom as to time and outside business . 

SPECIAL MATTERS. 

We believe that in the enactment of new compensation laws it is quite right to 
incorporate therein some guaranties of certain rights which the postmaster should 
have as a matter of right and of law. Among them, in the matter of vacations or 
"annual leave of absence," we feel that second-class postmasters should have abso- 
lutely allotted to them a 30-day annual leave of absence in conformity to the rules of 
the civil service in many departments and branches of the governmental service; 
that fixed and definite standards of hours required might easily be worked out and 
applied to our class; that all official duties should be clearly outlined with reasona^^** 
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certainty and some attempt be made to establish fair and just limitations within the 
physical possibilities. We have letters from postmasters who say they liave worked 
from 10 to 12 hours and as high as 13 hours. If an eiffht-hour day is reasonable and 
physically necoisary for the health, well-being, and longevity of the city carrier, 
the clerk^ and the other employees, then why not a reasonable guaranty to the post- 
master with respect to hours, Sundays, and holidays? This may not at first thought 
be considered germane to the subject, but it is so closely akin to our compensation that 
the two can not well be separated from each other. A compensation law could define 
some of these matters with fairness and substantial justice would thus be insured 
in the matter of labors and rewards. 

CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY, 

In conclusion we desire to summarize the foregoing and to urge the main points 
of our claim. We urge substantial increase in compensation as a matter of right. 
We urge it as a means of maintaining the morale of the service and as a stimulating 
inducement to contented and efficient administration. Postmasters are himian and 
can not be expected to be at their best when doing extra heavy work and carrying 
a load of debt, worry and apprehension as to their financial condition. A man works 
best when free from worry and dread. Many good postmasters have resigned from 
the service the past year or so. Quite a good many more contemplate returning to 

Erivate business and professions. Most of them do so entirely for business reasons, 
letter pay and more equitable arrangements of their conditions will save many 
Well trained men to the service, who would otherwise return to the ordinary avoca- 
tions with better pay and wider liberties. 

SUMMARY. 

1. We favor increases of from $1,000 to $2,000 per annum as shown by table of "ex- 
cerpts from questionaires" appended hereto and the same would constitute a per- 
centage ranging from 50 per cent to 100 per cent, as expressed by the different post- 
masters. 

2. Averaging all opinions received, including the lowest and most conservative, 
the demand amounts to more than 50 per cent or $1,225 per annum average increase. 

3. We favor a retroactive compensation or bonus to cover past two years, when 
underpaid, or an average of $1,180 per annum. Without this we have lost all that 
increases in living cost us and our families. 

4. We favor a section in the compensation law granting 30 days per year vacation 
or leave of absence as a matter of law and of right. 

5. We suggest that some limitations be placed on the hours and days of labor 
required of second-class postmasters. We do not seek to fix this ourselves but wish 
to have it defined. 

6. We do not ask pay for our patriotic war activities, but only for extra work added 
outside of same, and a retroactive compensation or bonus to offset the expenditure 
of practically all our salaries in the mere cost of existence. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

D. C. Morgan, Postmaster, Plattsmouth, 

N. J. LuDi, Postmaster J Wahoo, 

J. H. Grosvenor, Postmaster, Aurora, 

Committee. 

Number of second class offices in Nebraska, 47. 

Number of central accounting offices, 44. 

Number not central accounting, 3. 

Average salaries of all Nebraska second class postmasters, $2,331.91. 

Average age of second class postmasters, 49 years. 

Average number of family and dependents, 4 plus. 

Average increase in cost of living since April, 1917 (estimated by postmasters), 82 
per cent. 

Average increase of salary asked by the second class postmasters favoring an 
increase in compensation, $1,225 plus. 

Average amount of bonus or retroactive compensation favored for the war period 
(per annum), $1,180. 

Number of postmasters heard from who do not ask for increased compensaticn 
on account of patriotic motives and impulses and economic conditions, 3. 

Number of acting postmasters who did not deem it proper to express an opinion 
at the time, 3. 

Number heard from who favor increased pay, 35. 
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Brief submitted by Mb. L. L. Burkhead, Postmaster, Columbus, N. Mbx. 

As representative of the postmasters of the second class of New Mexico, I b^ to 
bring to your attention the subjoined data with reference to the living conditions 
that obtain in this State, among the postmasters and the postal employees, for your 
conflWeration. and trust that you will take into accoimt the following: 

THE CONDITIONS PREVAILING AT THE TIME THE PRESENT SCHEDULE OF PAY WAS 

PROMULGATED. 

When the present schedule of postmaster's salaries was made effective, postmasters 
had little to do beside distributing a few letters, selling stamps, and dispatching the 
outgoing letters, in the old haphazard way, and little time was necessary for this 
work, so the postmaster could, if he so desired, embark in almost any kind of business, 
thus augmenting his salary, which, for the time and the existing conditions, was 
already ample for his living expenses, with a fair margin to lay aside for a " rainy day . " 

The postmasters of 1883 were apparently appointed solely because of their political 
influence in the community, ana there seems to have been no thought as to qualifi- 
cations or fitness for the service. 

The present-day postmaster must first be qualified and fitted for the position before 
his application will be considered; then he must be recommended by the citizens 
and business men of the community, and unless he is high classed he will stand a poor 
chance of being appointed. 

The postmaster of to^ay must be an accoimtant and have a knowledge of affairs 
far in excess of that required in the days gone by. He must be conversant with each 
department of his office and be able and competent to take the place of any absent 
clerk; he must be able to distribute and dispatch mails which, with the elaborate 
system now in use, is no easy matter to learn. 

THE INCREASE IN THE DUTIES AND THE EXACTING CONDITIONS THAT SURROUND THE 

WORK OF THE POSTMASTERS OF THE PRESENT TIME. 

Since the present schedule of postmaster's salaries became a law there has been 
added to the work of the post office and to the duties of postmasters as well, an enor- 
mous amount of new work, which makes it necessary for the postmasters to devote 
their whole time to the business of their offices, namely: 

Postal savings system; 

Parcel-post system, including insured and C. 0. D. parcels; 

War savings and thrift stamps; 

War tax (internal revenue) stamps; and 

Proprietarv stamp accounts. 

The postal savings department of the Post Office Department brought into the 
Treasury Department of the Government, during the year 1918 (see report of Post 
master General Burleson to the Sixty-fifth Congress, Document No. 1378), a profit 
of $1,135,282.61. This is bein^ done by the Post Office Department without cost to 
the Government and without increase of pay for any of the postmasters or officials 
who supervise this work. 

The postmasters and other employees are handling the war savings and thrift stamp 
accounts almost exclusively and are selling to the public many millions of dollars 
worth of baby bonds without added expense to the Government. 

The war tax revenue and the proprietary stamp sales are bringing into the Treasury 
much revenue without added cost to the Government and without in any way in- 
creasing the expense of the Post Office Department and in no way adding to the 
salaries of the postmasters or employees. 

The parcel post has added to tne work more than we are able to estimate, in weight, 
while the revenue derived threefrom in the ordinary office is very insignificant and 
adds but little to the sakuy of the postmasters, although its benefits to the general 
public are incalculable. 

THE postmaster's RELATION TO THE PUBLIC AS A REPRESENTATIVE OP THE GOVERN- 
MENT AND THE NECESSITY FOR A SALARY SOMEWHAT ABOVE A BARE LIVING WAGE. 

At the present time, as never before, the postmaster is a representative of the 
Fedeml Government in his community, and there are obligations resting upon him 
of which there is no recognition in the schedule of salaries, and although these obli- 
gations are not to be found among the "rules and regulations" as "duties to be per- 
formed," still they are just as necessary and binding. 
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The postmaster is 'Mooked up to" in all things relating to governmental affairs as 
though he were a direct representative of the Federal Government. He must have 
the respect and. ron^dence of the people in his little copnmunity, and he can only 
keep this by being foremost in all civic and er^vemmental affairs. He must be in 
the lead or among the leaders, and to do this he must be generous; but how can he 
be generous or even give meager ly to all the calls made upon him, as a represent- 
ative Arae'i'^iTi citi'sen aid still live within his silary, which is barely enough to 
support and educate his family? 

THE ENORMOUS INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING AS COMPARED WITH THE COST IN 

THE YEAR 1883. 

The prices of commodities in the year 1883 were something like 200 per cent to 
300 per cent lower than at the present time, and a comparison would be superfluous, 
as every newspaper in the United States is full of such comparisons, but we beg to 
call to your attention the following comparison of the cost of maintaining a family 
and educating children at the present time and in the year 1883. 

In the year 1883 the cost of living and the education of the children, in a family of 
four, about the average, would be about as follows: 

House rent (three rooms), $15 per month $180 

Heat, light, and water 25 

Clothing for three or four 200 

Food, 50 cents per day each (4) 730 

Medical attendance 50 

Insurance 200 

Schooling, books, etc 50 

Charities 120 

Recreation 100 

Balance, for investment for old age 745 

Average salary, postmaster second class 2, 400 

To-day the same family living on the same salary of |2,400 would show a talance 
sheet as follows: 

House rent (three rooms), $30 per month $360 

Heat, light, and water rent, 20 cents per day 73 

Clothing for four, very meager allowance 365 

Food for four, 75 cents per day each 1, 095 

Medical attendance 100 

Insurance 200 

Income tax on salary (three in family) , 12 

Charities 

Recreation .* 

Tuition, books, railway fare to and from school, actual 252 

Balance at end of year (minus) 45 

Total expenses , 2, 445 

This is a fair example of the cost of living at this time in New Mexico, especially in 
the mining districts, the experts to the contrary notwithstanding. 

If it were not for the fact that some of us own our own homes and have a little income 
outside of our salarv, we would be in debt all the time, and have nothing to lay up 
for the proverbial rainy day"; we would not have been able to buy Liberty bonds 
or to give anything to the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and other charities; we would 
not be able to occupy the place in our community that a representative of the Govern- 
ment should, and at the end of our term or terms of office, we would have given to 
our Government the best years of our lives and retire with nothing saved, to be depend- 
ent upon our children or friends for support. 

COMPARISON OF SALARY SCHEDULE AS BETWEEN OFFICES OF THE THIRD CLASS AND 

OFFICES OF THE SECOND AND FIRST CLASS. 

The postmasters of the first and second class are required to give their entire time 
and attention to post-office work, and are not permitted to engage in any outside 
business, while the postmasters of the third class may enter into any line of business 
their fancy dictates, and, under ordinary circumstances, devote the greater part of 
their time and talents to their private affairs. 
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Whether it was the intention of the promulgators of the salary schedule of 1883 to 
allow postmasters of all classes to engage in outside work or not, I do not know, but the 
order now is that postmasters of the fu^t and second class must not engage in any other 
business, and they are now solely dependent upon their salaries for a livelihood, and, 
indeed, there is no time for anything else. 

A postmaster of the third class is allowed, in addition to his salary, 3 cents on each 
money order he writes, and offices that have reached the third class ordinarily write 
from 5 to 10 orders per day, and I have no doubt that offices doing a business of from 
$7,000 to $8,000 per year will write from 15 to 20 orders per day, which will augment 
their salaries from $150 to $200 per year, which would place him in the same class, so 
far as salary is concerned, as that of a second-class postmaster who is doing a business 
of $10,000 per year. 

Not only this, but this same postmaster of the third class will have the time, without 
overworking, to open a news and cigar stand and augment his salary by $2.50 or $3 
per day and earn in profits more than is possible for a postmaster of the second class, 
although he does a business of $40,000 per year. 

We are not using this argument in favor of allowing all postmasters to augment their 
salaries by outside work, for with the increase in work and responsibility, there is no 
time left for other business, but we are trying to show that the present method of fixing 
the salaries of postmasters of the first and second class is not as it should be, and does 
not j^low for the greater amount of work, the greater ability necessary, nor the greater 
responsibility. 

The postmaster of the second class is more closely tied down to the work of the office 
than a postmaster of the first class, although he does not have as great responsibilities, 
for the postmaster of the first class has from 10 to 25 divisions to his office and a com- 
petent head to each division, while the postmaster of the second class must handle 
all this detail work, and, besides, he must do the work and take the place of a clerk. 

READJUSTMENT OF SALARY SCHEDULE. 

We believe that postmasters should be paid enough for their work by the Govern- 
ment, that they might reasonably expect to save from their salaries at least 20 per cent 
of the total amount received by them. 

We believe that postmasters of the second class should receive a minimum salary 
of at least $3,000 per year, and the salary schedules be so arranged that they would 
receive a certain per cent on the actual sales of their ofiiGes, for it is not inconceivable 
that an office of the second class might fall short of a higher scale by such a small 
amount that the office would be doing practically the same business as an office re- 
ceiving a higher scale; for example, an oflSce of the second class, doing a business of 
$19,900 would receive (under the 1883 schedule) a salary of $2,500, and an office 
doing a business of $20,100 would pay the postmaster $2,600; so it will be seen that 
while practically the same work is done, the salaries are not the same, nor in any 
way proportionate. 

We believe that a fairer arrangement would be to make a $10,000 business the 
starting point for second-class offices, and $60,000 be made the maximum limit to 
second-class offices; that is, offices doing a business of less than $10,000 be placed in 
the third class, and offices doing a business of $50,000 and over be placed in the first 
class, and the schedule of pay for offices of the second class be arranged something 
on the order of the following schedule: 

Second-class offices. 



Volume of business. 



flO.OX to $20,000 
120,000 to $30,000 
$30,0X) to $40,000 
$40,000 to $50,000 



Minimum 
salary. 




Plus 6 per cent on 
actual sales betvveen- 



$10,000 and $20,000. 
$20,000 and $30,000. 
$30,000 and $40,000. 
$40,000 and $50,000. 



It will be noted that a regular increase of $600 salary for each $10,000 increase in 
business has been assumed as a basis. 

We believe that an office should receive credit for every dollar of business it does, 
80 that if an office does a business of $15,000 the postmaster should be paid the minimum 
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salary of $3^000, plus 6 per cent on the extra $5,000 business, which would make the 
salary of a postmaster doing a 115,000 business equal $3,300. 

We believe that a schedule might be arranged along these lines, and many of the 
undesirable features of the old schedule be eliminated. 
By the committee: 

Judge E. V. Long, 
Postmaster. East Las Vegas^ N. Mex, 
W. C. Brannin, 
Postmaster J Raton, N. Mez. 
— James L. Selighak, 

Postmaster, Santa Fe, N, Mez. 

SusANo Ortiz, 
Postmaster, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 

R, A. DoDSON, 
Postmaster, Tucumcan, N. Mex. 
Representative: 

L. L. BURKHEAD, 

Postmaster, Columbus, N, Mex.. 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. 

Mr. Bell. The next to be heard are the railway mail clerks. The 
first speaker on the list is Mr. George H. Fair, Topeka, Kans. 

STATEMENT OF MB. GEOBGE H. FAIB, TOPEKA, KANS. 

Mr. Fair. Mr. Chairman, before I forget it I would like to 'file a 
statement on behalf of the clerks of the Kansas City district in re- 
gard to the matter of surplus clerks. I have already filed with Mr. 
Beasley copies of a printed brief with regard to this matter. 

Mr. Commissioner, in representing the railway postal clerks of the 
seventh, the eighth, the eleventh, and the fourteenth divisions who 
have representatives at this hearing, we considered it advisable to 
divide the subjects, or subdivide the subjects, and assign each part 
to one of the representatives of a division, so that a more full dis- 
cussion could be had on these separate parts, than to allow each one 
to discuss the whole scope of tne matters in which the clerks are 
interested. So it has come to me to take up the two questions, in the 
matter of legislation in behalf of the railway postal clerks, that are, 
perhaps, of the most vital importance to us at this time, or in which 
we are most vitally interested. 

The first one of these is the matter of a single classification. Now\ 
I will talk as fast as I can and try and not run over the time, but I 
may beg your indulgence for a minute or two to finish up. 

Along in 1912, when the reclassification law was passed, the law of 
August 24, it was deemed advisable, because of certain differences 
that existed in the character of the runs in the service, to provide an 
A, B, and C class of runs. The class A runs being the lighter, the 
class B being intermediate runs, and the class C the full lines, ranging 
from one car or a part of a car to a train of several cars. 

Since the adoption of that law the parcel post has become a part 
of the service, and the terminal system has also been added, things 
that could not be anticipated or provided against in the reclassifica- 
tion, law. They have brought so many changes in the administra- 
tion of the law in regrad to the chan^g of salaries, reducing the 
salaries of clerks, changing the classification of the railway post offices, 
and reducing them downward that the clerks have reluctantly come 
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to believe that the only remedy for those conditions is the adoption 
of a single classification. 

Now, Mr. Commissioner, by a single classification we mean that 
when a man is appointed to the Railway Mail Service, whether he be 
assigned to what is now known as a class A run, class B run, or class C 
run; whether he be assigned to a terminal railway post office or 
assigned to transfer duty, that he shall have a fixed pay, and that 
pay shall be the same for him as it is for any other clerk anywhere in 
the service in the United States. [Applause.] 

Now, it may be urged that the men on the lighter lines are not 
entitled to this higher classification. In answer to that I want to 
say that the man who is serving the Government of the United States 
is entitled to a decent, respectable living; he is entitled to enough 
money to educate his children ; he is entitled to do all that his brothers 
in the service anywhere should do, and the service he performs on the 
light lines is just as important a service as that performed on the 
heavy lines. True, there may be differences; he may live in a small 
town where the matter of living, in certain things, is cheaper; but 
we believe that the advantages of a single classification will more 
than offset any objection that can be urged in favor of the present 
standard as it has been administered. 

Now, that is not a criticism of the Post Office Department or the 
policy of the Post Office Department, but it is a condition that has 
grown out of things that could not be anticipated at the time the 
present classification law was passed. And so we are asking that 
there be the single standard established in the service and that the 
pay of the clerks be materially increased, at least as far as the lower 
Shades are concerned — in fact, we are asking for a substantial increase 
in pay all through the grades, but particularly as far as the men in 
the lower grades are concerned. 

Now, let me illustrate a moment what we mean by the single 
classification, as> the present system operates. 

The terminals, established in 1913, I think, were established as 
class C terminals. Men were taken off the road because the mail was 
taken off the road and put into the terminal railway post office for 
distribution. The clerks followed the mail and were transferred to 
the terminals as class C distributors at $1,500. In 1914 or 1915 the 
Postmaster General, for reasons that I need not go into now, reduced 
the classification of the terminals to class A, and thereby automati- 
cally reduced the pay of every $1,500 distributor in those terminals 
by the sum of $300. This condition has put into the hands of the 
officials of the Post Office Department the right or the power to de- 
termine the salary that a clerk shall receive by classification — ^by 
adjusting the classification of the run or the terminal post office to 
which he has been assigned. A single classification would remove 
that objection. 

Now, there is one other impression that, I am told, has gained 
credence in Congress, that I would like to correct before I leave that 
part of the subject, and that is that no matter whether a clerk enters 
as a class A, class C, or class B clerk, eventually he becomes a member 
of class C with the higher pay of that class. That is not correct. 
A clerk who enters the service on a class A line remains on a class A 
line unless he is transferred by proper authority. There is no auto- 
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matic passing from the one class to the other and higher classes, 
although a provision has heen made by which he coiud reach the 
transfer by meeting certain conditions. It is not automatic. 

The other question — and I must hurry along — ^is the matter of over- 
time, and by overtime we mean the time that a clerk gives to the 
Government because of his delayed train or because of such extra 
duty as may be required of him by his supervisory officials. The 
matter of overtime presupposes, of course, a standard day as a basis 
upon which to compute overtime. But in the Railway Mail Service we 
have as yet no such thing as a standard day, although the matter has 
been submitted to Congress on various occasions, with the request that 
we be granted a standard day for all lines of the service. As nearly 
as I can learn, Mr. Commissioner, without making the statement as a 
positive one, the present rule of the department is that a railway 
postal clerk on class C lines shall put in six hours and forty-five minutes 

Eer day on road duty; that clerks on class B lines shall put in seven 
ours per day of road dutv, and that clerks on class A lines shall put 
in seven hours and a half of road duty, the difference between that 
time and the eight hours per day required being devoted to work that 
must necessarily be done in the interest of the service but done out- 
side of the car. And so we take the standard day as fixed by the 
supervisory officers of the service, and they adjust the matter in this 
way: On the set of trains on which I run there are four crews and a 
half. The hours of duty are too long for four, not long enough for 
five, and so we have what is known as a "swing crew.'' On another 
set of trains on the road there are four crews, because their hours of 
duty are only sufficient to justify the four crows. That makes a 
standard day, as far as we are concerned, and is on the basis of eight 
hours per day for 306 days, or 2,448 hours per year. 

Now, trains run late. It is imavoidable, of course, but we are 
putting in more than the time required of us by the Government, 
when trains do run late. During the month of July, in the last half 
of the last calendar year, I put in 1 1 hours and 48 minutes of overtime 
by reason of delayed trains. In August 10 hours and 31 minutes; in 
September 13 hours and 16 minutes; or a total in that quarter of 35 
hours and 35 minutes. Divided by eight that is the equivalent of 4 
days, 3 hours and 35 minutes. In October I put in 14 nours and 57 
minutes. Then came the trouble in regard to the coal strike, and 
in November I put in 35 hours of overtime because of delayed trains^ 
and in December 36 hours and 42 minutes, making a total of 13 days, 
2 hours and 39 minutes in the last quarter, or about 18 days in the 
six months that I devoted to overtime because of delayed trains. In 
addition to that, our supervisory officers require of us extra duty 
during the Christmas time. 

Now, we recognize — and your committee is fully advised of the 

E reposition — that during the Christmas time there is work which must 
e done by men who are acquainted with that class of work, and con- 
sequently we are not finding fault when we are asked to help handle 
the heavy Christmas mail; but we do think, as the Government is 

faining an increased revenue from this class of matter, that it is 
ardly the fair thing to do to ask the employees to handle the matter, 
paying their own expenses, and do the work without any extra com- 
pensation. 
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Now, during the Christmas season just passed — and it applies to 
other men on other lines and in this whole section of the country — ^we 
did extra duty. On the trains in which I nm the swing crew was 
taken oflf and we were moved up a day, which was equivalent to eight 
hours of extra duty. We were ordered to report for duty one hour 
earlier in the evening, which at the end of three trips made three hours 
of extra duty. We made a round trip of 24 hours of extra duty, or 
all told we spent 35 hours of extra duty by order of the chief clerk. 

For this we received no compensation whatsoever. 

Now in the brief submitted I have discussed more at length the 
certain things in regard to the way in which overtime has been ad- 
justed heretofore, and we are asking you to take into consideration, 
as the commission, and as being familiar with the conditions in the 
service, the matter of paying the clerks overtime for the time that 
they put in, either by delayed trains or because of extra duty re- 
quired of them by their supervisory^ officers. 

I believe, Mr. Commissioner, that if you will do these two things, if 
you will establish a single standard for all of the men in the service 
everywhere, so that a clerk will know absolutely the pay upon which 
he has to depend, instead of living in the dread of having his pay 
reduced by a reduction of "his line or the discontinuance of the service; 
and if you will pay him for the overtime that he must necessarily put 
in, you will have done more to restore the morale of the service that 
has been impaired during the last three or four years, than you can 
do by any other act, except the increase of pay, which will be dis- 
cussed by some of the other members of this delegation. 

Now, the only object in asking for this increased pay for overtime 
at "time and a half is that unless an employer of labor is penalized 
to some extent for working a man overtime, it is as cheap to pay one 
man for working the additional four hours as it is to put another man 
in his place; but if he is required to pay, in addition to paying over- 
time, an extra charge for the time, he will have another man to take 
the place. In that way we will meet the condition as it exists now, 
and the men will be very well satisfied, I think. 

Now, just one moment more. I received through the mails a letter 
signed by a clerk on the Omaha & Colorado Springs line, in which 
he is reciting certain items of overtime that have been performed by 
clerks on that line. It is not in shape to file, and if you will allow me 
I will read it to you. [Reading:] 

Henry Goodrich began work at 3.10 p. m., December 20, at Omaha; ceased work at 
McFarland at 3 a. m. of the 22d; on duty 36 hours. 

J. Morin began work at Omaha at 3.10 p. m. December 21; ceased work at Omaha 
11.15 p. m.j December 22. On duty 31 hours. 

0. W. Miller b^^an work at Omaha December 20 at 3.10 a. m.; ceased work at 
McFarland the morning of the 25th. All of the rest he got was an hour occasionally 
on the tracks in a cold mail car. He did not have his clothing off during that time. 

I have nothing to say as to the truth of the statement. That is a 
matter that was sent in and I submit it for what it is worth, as an 
illustration of what we are sometimes called upon to perform. 

The briefs, I think, Mr. Commissioner, if you will go through them, 
will show you more fully exactly the things that we want, and I have 
included a prayer for relief, a general prayer for relief, expressing as 
briefly as I can the wishes of the clerks of this service with regard 
to the various matters in which we are interested. I thank you very 
much. 
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Mr. Fair presented the following brief: 

Brief Submitted by Mr. Geo. H. Fair. 

Hon. John A. B.\nkhead, 

Chairman Joint Congrewonal Comvmsion on Postal 

Salaries, and Members of the Commission. 

Gentlemen: In an esumest desire to aid the membera of this committee in reaching 
a conclusion in the matter entrusted to them, it is difficult to determine what to say 
and what should be omitted. We mi^ht dwell at length upon the loyalty and the 
patriotism of the men of the Postal Service during the Great War and of the sacrifices 
made by the employees of that branch of the Government service both at home and in 
foreign lands. But we believe that the committee is fully advised as to these things. 
We will speak later of the matter of a living wage for all postal employees, a wage that 
will enable them ti maintain a standard of living of which they need not be ashamed. 
And when the matter is reduced t > its simplest form it becomes a question of propor- 
tion. If the salaries fixed by the basic salary law approved August 24, 1912, were 
fair and reasonable salaries then, a fair and reasonable salary now would have kept 
pace with the increase in the cost of living. 

1 . In presenting the matter of permanent salaries for that branch of the Postal Service 
whose employees we represent, it is not necessary to go into the details of the organi- 
zation or functions of the Postal Service. We recognize the fact, also, that many 
difficulties \it.11 arise in the effort to establish a fair and eijuitable wage system. In 
the Rural Free Delivery Service there are differences of climate, of roads, and length 
of routes to be considered. In the post offices there are the various classes of employees 
in t )Wn8 and cities of different sizes in all parts of the country. In the Railway Mail 
Service there are four classes of employees, viz: The supervisory force, the men who 
are performing service in the railway post-office cars, the clerks who are assigned to 
the terminal railway post offices and those who are detailed as transfer clerks. 

2. Basic-salary laiv. — It is one of the peculiarities of the Railway Mail Service that 
no two runs are exactly alike. They range in character from the light one-man run to 
the great mail train of several cars and 25 or more clerks. On some of the short runs 
the clerks make two round trips per day and are home for each meal. Other railway 
post-office lines are hundreds of miles in length and the clerks have heavy work in both 
directions. It was these differences, and the desire to eq ualize them to some extent, that 
led the Congress to pass the law of August 24, 1912, providing for the classification of runs, 
making the " A, " " B, " and " " classes that now exist in the service. This law also 
provided for 10 grades of clerks, whose pay ranged from $900 for the entrance grade to 
$1,800 for clerks of grade 10. At the time the law was passed these were reasonable 
salaries and the men were satisfied . A good class of men were coming into the service — 
men with sufficient mental and physical ability to stand the strain of this service. 
Men were attracted to the service by the successive promotion feature of the law. The 
la,w also opened the way to the supervisory positions of the service. This law pro- 
vided for successive annual promotions of $100 per year up to $1 ,500; and in 1914, be- 
fore the war," $1,500 per year was comparatively good pay for skilled labor. In fact, 
as conditions were in October, 1912, when the law became effective, and for some 
time thereafter, the men were satisfied. 

3. Terminals established. — Then things began to change. As a result of the law 
authorizing a parcels post system, the department established a system of " terminal 
railway post offices" primarily for the purpose of handling parcel post and " blue tag" 
matter. It was soon discovered that floor space in the " terminals " was much cheaper, 
foot for foot, than space in railway post-office cars. As a result, other classes of mail 
were transferred to the terminals for distribution until every piece of mail of every 
kind that could be worked in the terminals was sent there. For example, in the 
Kansas City terminal distribution to carriers is made of Los Angeles city mail. On 
many railway post-office lines advanced distribution was discontinued in whole or in 
part, the distribution being performed in the terminals. In some cases this resulted 
in the loss of a crew to the railway post-office line affected; in some other cases it meant 
the loss of a part of a crew, either by the reduction of the number of men in a crew, or 
in the number of crews assigned to a particular set of trains. In some cases it led to a 
reduction in the classification of the lines affected. The clerks taken from the lines 
so affected were transferred to the terminals without loss of pay, at that time. Some 
of them were re|uired to change their place of residence because of the new conditions 
of their service. 

4. Legislation, against strikes. — ^The post-office appropriation bill approved August 
24, 1912, contained a provision known as "the Lloyd bill." That bill contains! a 

ision " forbidding a strike, or affiliation with any organization that imposed a duty 
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to strike " upon the part of the postal organizations. This law has never been repealed. 
Then, too, our position is different from that of our coworkers, the railroad employees. 
The method of our entrance into this service is prescribed by law. We have taken an 
oath, the usual oath of the Federal employee, to do certain tilings. We are also 
bonded employees. The rate of our pay is fixed by law and can only be changed by 
act of the Congress. Neither the President nor the Postmaster General has authority 
to increase that pay except in the manner and within the limits prescribed by law. 
Any " more-pay-or-a-strike " ultimatum must be directed to and be acted upon by the 
Congress as the only body having authority in the premises. A " higher-pay " strike, 
therefore, would not be against Mr. Burleson as Postmaster General, but would be 
against the Congress as the representatives of the people of the United States. 

5. Must appeal to Congress. — Because we are thus prohibited from using coercive 
measures to secure any manner of relief, however reasonable, it would seem that the 
Congress is of necessity required to give consideration to requests for relief. An 
appeal to Congress is our only method of procedure. At different times in the past 
tne clerks have appealed to the Congress for relief. In 1913 the president of the 
Railway Mail Association appealed to the Congress from a decision of the Post Office 
Department regarding the salaries of clerks in charge. In 1915 the prresidents of 
the three postal organizations appealed to the Congress against the department's 
plan for biennial promotions. The Congress granted the request of the president 
of the Railway Mail Association that a substitute who had served 313 days be appointed 
a regular clerk. The clerks asked that when a line was discontinued, for service 
reasons, that pay of the clerks affected should not be reduced, and the Congress 
legislated accordin^y. And it is not in the legislation itself, but in the construction 
of it by the Post Office Department that the causes of complaint have arisen. 

6. QualificatioTis. — In order to make a good postal clerk a man must be sufficiently 
educated and of such mental ability as will enable him to meet the requirements of 
the service in memorizing the location and the supply of the post offices in his terri- 
tory. To make a good road clerk he must be alert and be ready at all times to act 
in any emergency that may arise. He must be physically fit, for only the men who 
are fit can endure the long hours of duty at high tension that comes at times to the 
men of the Railway Mail Service. In addition, it is a regular occurrence that clerks 
must put forth intense exertion for certain periods of each trip in loading and unload- 
ing the mails, each man working to his limit. There is a strain, both mental and 
physical, in standing, at work, in a moving train. And when, in addition to this 
strain, two clerks load, sort, and pile from 5,000 to 20,000 pounds of mail at the initial 
terminal, the need of men physically strong becomes apparent. 

6^. Years of study required. — ^A clerk can only become proficient after several years 
of study and experience. Not many of the learned professions are more exacting or 
require more study. A substitute gains this knowledge by study at home, by service 
upon the various lines or in the terminals. The more exact and extended knowledge 
comes after a regular assignment has been secured, and it is acquired by study and 
experience. The railway postal clerk has been compared to the railway trainman. 
The similarity exists in that both are assigned to a certain set of trains and run between 
certain fixed points. But the comparison ends here. For the postal clerk there is 
no intermission between stations unless his distribution is completed. For him 
there is no respite from the study of schemes and schedules and the correction of 
schemes not memorized. A railroad man must know the stations of the road upon 
which he runs. Beyond that he is not concerned. The postal clerk must know 
all of the offices in a given territory, and must know the cjuickest method of reaching 
that office in case of delayed trains or broken connections. A passing grade in a 
high school or college if 75 or 80 per cent. The passing grade for a postal clerk is 98 
per cent and the general average of the regular clerks is higher than that. In the 
technical part of his work he stands alone among the postal employees. 

RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. 

7. Efficiency. — ^To secure efficiency in any service there must be a spirit of service; 
in the Army they call it morale in the men of that service. This greatest of all assets 
in any service can not be secured unless the employees have abiding confidence in 
the fairness of their employer. They must feel that their efforts are appreciated 
and that they will be suitably rewarded for them. A failure on the part of either to 
do justly spells the beginning of trouble. A part of our work must necessarily be 
performed under a ^eat many disadvantages; but to the clerk this is a part of the 
day's work — an incident of the service, if unavoidable. But it follows that when 
the postal employee devotes his life to the service, with only a moderate compensa- 
tion to reward him, he is prone to make comparisons with men in other vocations. 
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For this reason the ronditioiis of and surrounding his employment should be made 
as good as possible, his pay should be adequate for the support of his family, and he 
ahould feel that he is bein^ fairly treated. In no other way will it be possible to 
secure and retain men of abdit>[ for the Railway Mail Service, and in order to main- 
tain its high standard the service in all of its fixed conditions should be made as 
attractive as it was a few years ago. During the past few years its morale has been 
greatly impaired; and it is a fact easily demonstrated that the character of the men 
coming into the service now will not restore the old-time high standard of service. 
A report made to the United States Senate during October, 1919, signed by Senators 
Moses, McCormick, Elkins, and Walsh, says: ''The fact is undeniable that Uie Postal 
Service is now being conducted under conditions of extreme demondization, most 
of which arises from tiie inadequate salaries paid to men of superior attainments, 
such as the Postal Service demands as compared with that which men of similar 
qualities receive in private employment." 

8. Compensation necessary. — ^Upon entry into the service the compensation should 
be enough to enable a clerk to live decently as an employee of the United States 
Government should live. In addition, he should have a minimum wage ^aranteed 
him during his substitute period. During the past few years the service has lost 
many a likely recruit because he was not able to live upon the uncertain compensa- 
tion earned by a substitute. Even after he has servea 313 days as required by law 
and is regularly appointed, his status as an ''unassigned clerk" is scarcely an im- 
provement over his former condition, as will appear later. Consequently the young, 
vigorous, ambitious men who would make good clerks have left the service or are 
preparing to do so. 

9. To secure and keep efficient clerks in the service we are agreed that the pay of 
a substitute upon entering the service should not be less than $1,700 per year. In 
addition, he should be guaranteed a minimum wage of not less than $1,500 per year, 
as he is required to devote his entire time to the service whether employed or not. 
He must be ready at all times to respond to an order directing him to take the place 
of an absent clerk. When the substitute has reached the standing of a reguU^ clerk 
we are all agreed that his rate of pay for the first year of service shall be not less than 
$1,900; for his second year of service he shall receive the sum of $2,000; for his third 
year of service he shall receive the sum of $2,100; for his fourth year of service he 
shall receive the sum of $2,300, and for his fifth year of service he shall receive the 
sum of $2,500. 

10. Clerks in. charge. — In each crew there must be a clerk in charge. The "clerk 
in charge " is, or should be, the man who makes the trip reports and is responsible 
for the run, whether his crew consists of himself alone or whether he is in charge of 
a given number of men in addifton. The clerk in charge is usually selected because 
of his experience and his ability to perform his many duties. Officisdly, he is the 
representative of the department in that place. He supervises the work of his crew; 
he must be correct in his reports in regard to the use of space, for upon his report 
is based the compensation of the carrier company. He must have a good working 
knowledge of the Postal Laws and Regulations applicable to the Railway Mail Service. 
He must at all times be prepared to act in case of an emergency of whatever nature. 
He must keep trip-report data and perform various other duties. He must also be 
a distributor, and his study requirements do not cease because of his position of 
responsibility. 

11. Owing to this responsibility, we are all of the opinion that a clerk in charge 
should be paid at least $300 more per year than is paid to the distributor. In other 
words, we believe that a clerk in charge should be paid at the rate of $2,800 per year. 
It frequently happens also that on account of sickness or injury of a regular clerk in 
charge a junior clerk will be required to perform the extra duties of a clerk in charge 
without additional compensation. This, we think, should not be required, and we 
believe that any clerk performing the duties of the clerk in a higher assignment 
should receive the pay of that assignment. 

12. There are certain matters relating to salary in which the clerks think they 
have a just cause for complaint. The first of these is: 

THE TERMINAL RAILWAY POST OFFICE. 

13. In gathering data relative to salaries in terminal railway post offices to present 
to the commission we have endeavored to bring out all facts which mi^ht be nelpful 
in determining an equitable readjustment of such salaries. A clerk in a terminal 
railway post office is a railway postal clerk, and all of the conditions required of the 
men who perform service upon the trains are applicable to the clerks in the terminals. 
In fact, many of the terminal clerks are road clerks who have been transferred into 
the terminal post offices for some reason. Others of them are substitutes who are 
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waiting for a transfer to road duty. We find, after a thorough inveetigation, and we 
respectfully submit for your consideration: 

14. Inadequate salaries.— (1) The present salary of terminal and transfer clerks is 
inadequate. Under the present salary law clerks in terminal railway post offices are 
of six grades — ^from grade 1 at $1,100 per annum to grade 6 at $1,600 per annum. 
These figures include the war bonus of $200, which became effective July 1, 1918. 
There are higher grades for the supervisory officials. 

15. (2) The average salary in class '*B" terminals, and nearly all terminals are 
now class " B," is $1,250 per annum, or $104. 33f per month, accor<fing to the statistics 
furnished by the Post Office Department. 

16. (3) From an exhaustive study of questionnaires sent to all clerks in the Kansas 
City, Mo., terminal it was found that the clerks were paying for the actual necessities 
of life an average of $128.22 per month. This does not include incidental expenses 
nor any allowance for recreation or savings. 

17. (4) In order to maintain a proper standard of living the wives of many clerks, 
and the children of some, have been compelled to seek outside employment. Other 
clerks had been required to draw upon the savings of other years. Some receive 
assistance from relatives and some expend the income derived from outside sources. 

18. (5) A large number of clerks who have no outside income and those who have 
exhausted their savings are forced to live in undesirable localities. They are not 
able to purchase sufficient or proper food for their families nor to clothe them decently. 
They enjoy no recreation. 

19. Many resignations. — To show the labor *' turnover " and the difficulty in keeping 
men in the service at the present wage, we invite your attention to the following 
statement: In April, 1918, a card index roster of the clerks in the Kansas City ter- 
minal was put into use. When a clerk left the terminal for any reason his card was 
placed in a separate file marked '* ceased." This file, on October 14, 1919, contained 
656 cards. The number of clerks employed in the Kansas City terminal is 270. This 
indicates a turnover of the entire force every eight months. In this connection may 
we quote again from the report referred to in paragraph 7: 

"It is true that the separations from the Postal Service are .not numerous in the 
CTades above $1,600 per year, but this does not prove that those salaries are adequate. 
It shows, rather, that men who have been in the service long enough to have attained 
those salaries have become so wedded to their duties as to unfit them for transfer to 
private employment, so that while they are almost perforce compelled to remain in 
the Government employ, they do so with ill-concealed dissatisfaction. In the grade 
below $1,600, where the larger number of separations takes place, the men have not 
become so thoroughly specialized in postal work as to increase the difficulty in seek- 
ing other employment, and consequently their separation from the service is more 
easy, and they take advant^e of this fact in enlarged numbers." 

20. Promotion of clerks. — Prior to July 1, 1917, many clerks were required to sub- 
stitute for four or five years at the lowest rate of pay for the time actually employed. 
This was through no fault of their own, for ffood records and efficient service were 
given no consideration. At the same time other substitute clerks from more favored 
locaKties were given appointments after a few months of service as a substitute, and 
as a result they are at present several g^rades ahead of older and equally efficient clerks . 

As a concrete example of the injustice done many clerks who were substitutes prior 
to July 1, 1917, 0. E. Jasper and CO. Erickson, both now in the Kansas City termi- 
nal, entered the service as substitutes within 10 days of each other in 1913, Mr. 
Jasper was appointed a clerk of grade 1 in 1914, just before the departmem ceased 
matdng appointments. Mr. Erickson was left on the substitute list. On July 1, 1919, 
Mr. Jasper, having been designated as a ** clerk in charge within a tour,*' was pro- 
moted to grade 5, and Mr. Erickson was promoted to grade 2 on the same day. 

21. Being in the railway branch of the postal service, the work these clerks did 
during their long substitute period was for the most part away from home, where 
they had to buy their subsistence out of their salary, which was at the rate of $75 
per month for services actually performed, and which did not actually average $55 
per month during the first three years. 

22. It is true that some runs paid a small travel allowance, but the same was based 
upon the needs of the regular clerks in that assignment and was often but 25 cents 
a day. From the foregoing statements — and we ask that you investigate the condi- 
tions herein set forth — ^it is evident that these clerks, during their substitute period, 
have not received a living wage. 

23. The law of 1917. — ^^Congress recognized the injustice of the indeterminate sub- 
stitute period and in 1917 enacted a law, effective July 1 of that year, giving perma- 
nent appointment to a substitute after 313 days of service. He was to receive regu- 
lar annual promotions thereafter. However, this law gave no relief to those who had 
served as a substitute for four or five years previous to the enactment of this law. 
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We think the law is proper and just to the men now comine into the servdce, but we 
believe that it shoula be made retroactive, so as to pve fullcredit for all time served 
by those who were substitutes at the time it went into effect. 

24. There are several of these clerks in the Kansas City terminal with from five to 
seven years of satisfactory service to their credit, who received their promotions to 
grade 2, at $1,200, on July 1, 1919. One of the men who has served seven years has 
not been able to buy a new suit of clothes during that time; another has been unable 
to buy a suit in six years; and still another has been able to buy only one suit in 
that time, and that was a two-piece suit he got for $5 from a relative who went to the 
war. In fact, they are anything but the happy, contented workmen one would expect 
to find in the employ of the Government. There is scarcely one of them who feels 
that he makes a respectable anpearance. It naturally follows that their families 
have suffered also. The Unitea States Department of Labor has just completed an 
investigation covering 11 representative American cities, which shows that an aver- 
age family must have $1,800 per year to properly maintain life. 

25. It was the injustice suffered by these clerks which was the cause of the law 
(quoted above (par. 2S). But in order to give justice to all of those for whom it was 
intended all clerks who were substitutes up to and including June 30, 1917, should 
be given a promotion of one grade for each year of service in excess of the 313 days 
required by the law. In addition they should be given back pay for such promo- 
tions as they would have received under the law and compensation for time lost 
through no fault of their own after serving 313 days as a substitute. A general salary 
increase, unless retroactive, will not remedy the matter complained of nor give to 
these clerks that which they feel is rightly due them. They would still be several 
grades behind their more fortunate fellows in the race, as well as short financially. 

26. There are clerks who transferred into the terminals with the understanding 
that those terminals were to remain as "class C, " the same as when the transfer was 
made. Later the terminal classification was reduced to *'A," the lowest. This 
action automatically reduced the maximum terminal pay by $300 per year, and the 
clerks who transferred voluntarily have suffered financial loss. Other road clerks 
were arbitrarily traijsf erred to the terminal railway post offices, and they too have 
suffered financially. 

27. During the years these men were deprived of earned appointment and promo- 
tion, as above set forth, the Post Office Department turned back to the Treasury an 
unexpended balance of approximately sixty millions of dollars, exclusive of the extra 
postage collected during the war. It is estimated that less than $5,000,000 would be 
required to meet this item of back pay for those to whom it is due. 

28. Since terminal railway post offices are located in the larger cities it is evident 
that the highest paid terminal clerks receive less than a living wage. (See par. 24.) 

29. Clerks in terminal railway post offices at present are required to work eight 
hours per day or 48 hours per week. They are required to prepare case examinations, 
study and correct schemes of distribution, correct schedules, and attend to all official 
correspondence outside of working hours. 

30. Questionnaires submitted by the clerks in the Kansas City terminal show that 
these clerks are required to spend an average of six hours per week in necessary outside 
study. Road clerks are allowed time for study; clerks m the offices of the superin- 
tendent and chief clerks of this division work 44 hours per week and do not prepare 
case examinations or correct schemes or schedules. 

31. Most industries recognize the 44-hour week. A 44-hour basic week with six 
hours' allowance for study is, we believe, the number of actual working hours that 
should be required of terminal clerks. 

32. Another matter which needs adjustment, on account of the unfairness, is that 
of promotion to clerk in charge. Clerks who are promoted to be clerks in charge should 
be immediately advanced to the maximum salary of the assignment, instead of being 
required to spend several years in reaching it. Their duties and responsibilities 
are the same on the first day in the new assignment as they will be after any number 
of years spent in it, and the pay should correspond to the duties and responsibilities 
involved . 

33. In the Kansas City, Mo., terminal railway post office the maximum salary of 
the clerks in charge of tours is grade 10 at $2,000; of the clerks in charge of units 
within the tours, ^ade 8 at $1,800; and the clerks are grade 6 at $1,600. Of all the 
clerks in charge of tours, two are grade 10 and the third one is grade 8 solely on account 
of the length of service in the assignment, although he has been a clerk in charge in 
the assignment for a year and a half. 

33i. Of the clerks in charge within tours, 13 are authoiized in grade 8, and 2 in 
grade 7, of whom 5 are grade 8, 2 are grade 7, 5 are grade 5, leaving 3 vacancies which 
will probably be filled in the near future by the designation of 3 grade 5 clerks as 
clerks in charge within tours. The duties of all of them are the same. None of these 
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clerks in charge of grade 5 will receive any increase in pay over what he would have 
received as a clerk until after July 1, 1921, and they are at a further disadvantage 
in 80 far as the department will not allow any clerk in a supervisory capacity to receive 
any pay for overtime work no matter how badly his services are needed nor to what 
sfood advantage they could be utilized, "wiiile a clerk is allowed to work overtime, 
within a certain limit, and to receive extra pay for it, making his salary larger than 
that of the clerk in charge under whom he works. In such cases a promotion to clerk 
in charge is a penalty rather than promotion. This complicated and unsatisfactory 
system of promotion emphasizes the necessity of a single classification plan, based 
upon annual automatic promotions. 

34. Overtime. — In the terminal railway post offices the pay for overtime service 
(at present) is based upon 365 workdays per year. We contend that 306 days (365 
days less Sundays and nolidays) should constitute a year's work and should be the 
basis for determining overtime pay. In general, industries pay time and a half for 
overtime and double time for Sunday work. Overtime or Sunday work constitutes 
a sacrifice on the part of the worker and should not be required except in case of an 
emergency. If conditions make overtime or Sunday work necessary, then the em- 
ployer should also make some sacrifice in the form of increased compensation. 

35. Sanitary conditions. — ^The sanitary conditions of the Kansas City terminal rail- 
way post ofllce are very poor. Clerks work under artificial light at all times. Toilet 
facilities -are wholly inadequate. The air is laden with dust and disease germs. Ter- 
minals should be placed in buildings permitting the use of natural light when avail- 
able. L^rge and sanitary toilets and locker rooms should be provided and the dust 
should be removed by means of exhaust fans. 

TRANSFER CLERK's DUTIES. 

35^. A transfer clerk must have a complete knowledge of the space system. He 
must know the space authorization of the different trains that amve and depart at 
the station where he is assigned. He must know what to do in case an oversize or 
an undersize mail car is operated. If a train is annulled he mu^t know what to do in 
regard to loading the delayed mail on a following train. In loading mail in storage 
cars he must supervise the loading of the mail and see that the car is loaded to space 
capacity and the separations are made properly. In the various irregularities that 
occur in the operations of trains he must know how to handle the mails according to 
the space system. It is very ofiten possible to save money for the Government by re- 
ducing the amount of excess space occupied by mails in outgoing trains, also to cut 
out regular authorized stor^e cars when not needed. He must be able to correctly 
estimate the amount of mail to be loaded in outgoing trains and niake requisitions 
for additional storage cars or excess space to accommodate the mails which are to be 
received from incoming trains and other sources. These requisitions for additional 
space must be nrnde from the railroad companies in ample time to enable them to 
furnish the additional space. It is often necessary to make requisitions before the 
arrival of heavy connections. . He must have good judgment in regard to making 
requisitions for space, or he may ask for additional space which will not be used, causins 
the department to pay for unused space. In addition to this, the Postal Laws and 
Regulations says: '* Transfer clerks snail supervise the handling and transfer of mails 
at railroad stations, to keep themselves thoroughly informed relative to the routes 
over which mails shall pass that are transferred at that point. Keep themselves 
correctly informed of the nour of arrival and departure of all trains upon which mails 
are carried. Notify their chief clerk or superintendent in writing of any changes 
of schedules which affect mail connections and perform such other work (such as 
filling runs, furnishing supplies, ete.) as may be directed. They shall also keep a 
recoid (daily) of all failures of railroad trains to make their regular connections and 
all irregularities in the transmission of mails." As was stated before, their work is 
largely of a supervisory nature and they should have a correct general knowledge of 
all subjects regarding the mail service. All of this is set forth in order that the com- 
mission may unders&id the necessity of filling these positions with competent men. 

LEGISLATION RE3ARDING REDUCTIONS. 

36. Rediiction of classification. — At a time when railway post-office lines were being 
reduced in classification the representatives of the employees secured from the Con- 
gress a law which provided that where a line was reduced for service reasons the pay 
of the clerks affected should not be changed. The argument used in securing this 
legislation was that where a clerk had secured a certain grade in the service he should 
not lose that standing for reasons not within his own control, and that he should retain 
his position on his line. This is practically the rule governing railrcad employees in 
similar cases. But the department in such cases required the clerks affected to choose 
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whether they would accept a voluntary reduction in order to stay on the line, or 
whether they would elect to become *' surplus clerks" of the grade they then held. 
If a clerk elected to become a surplus clerk he was retained upon the line until a 
vacancy of his grade occurred in the division. He was offered that vacancy regardless 
of the effect upon him financially. Frequently it necessitated a change of residence. 
If he refused to accept this transfer he was reduced to the grade csilled for by the 
assignment he held upon his former line. 

37. The clerks in this service insist that the interpretation put upon this law by the 
Post Office Department was not in accord with the intent of Congress. As a result 
of such interpretation of the law many clerks have been compelled to move, often at 
a financial sacrifice, and other clerks, the senior men of their grade upon their lines, 
have been kept from a well-earned promotion by the assignment of a ''surplus" 
clerk to a vacandy upon a line entirely foreign to that to which such Biu*plu8 clerk 
belonged. Upon one line running out of Kansas City there are such "surplus" clerks 
in charge who have been transferred as above described who are juniors in the service 
to the senior clerks of the next lower grade on the line and who would have been 
entitled to the promotion. And now, after all of these changes have been made, 
after many clerks have been thus reduced in grade or transferred, the rule has been 
changed and a clerk on a line that has been reduced in classification is not reduced 
in pay; neither is he put upon the surplus list nor required to move. This is the rule 
for which the clerks have always contended and to secure which they asked the 
Congress to pass the law above mentioned. We think the clerks who have suffered 
financial loss in such cases should be reimbursed. 

38. Affecting substitutes. — ^This subject has been discussed at some length imder the 
subject "Terminals," but we would add a little more. By the law effective July, 
1917, a substitute after 313 days of service was to be given a regular appointment. 
As there were but few appointments being made to regular positions in the Railway 
Mail Service this law was passed to correct a hardship. A substitute served three or 
four years and there seemed to be no future for him. The service, the number of 
clerks in the service, was not being increased. Under this law it was possible to 
appoint a substitute to a regular position in the service, place him in the line of pio- 
tion, and give him the benefit of the successive promotions as they became due. 
This was the intent of the law. The department decided that this substitute became, 
after his appointment, a "clerk unassia;ned." He was given work when there was 
work to do, but he was not given his regular promotions as they became due. We 
earnestly ask that this condition be remedied, and that these men who have been 
substitutes through long years of patient waiting be given the successive promotions 
which we believe to be due them. 

39. Failure of promotion. — In the administration of the law making provision for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, it was held that because of the provision of the 
basic-salary law that "no clerk shall be promoted more than one grade in one year," 
any clerk having a successive or meritorious promotion due could not receive that 
promotion and receive in addition the ' * war bonus " of $200. As a result of that ruling 
the successive promotions due under the provisions of the basicHsalary law were not 
made during the last fiscal year. The men of this service believe that it was the 
intention of the Congress to give to each clerk a bonus of |200 in addition to any pro- 
motion to which he might have been entitled under the law during that year. If such 
was the intention of the C/cmgress we ask that this matter be adjusted and the clerks 
be given the promotions and pay due them. 

40. The "tt'or bonus** of 1919-20. — If the increase in pay of $100 per year granted 
to the men of the Postal Service effective July 1, 1919, is a "war bonus" and not a 
change in the salary law, then the clerks contend that the department erred in the 
interpretation of that law. We contend that this increase was a bonus and that the 
0A>ngres8 intended it as such. The department has construed the law so as to exclude 
itova participation in its benefits any clerk who failed to come up to the standard 
requirements for meritorious promotions. We have not been able to find that the 
Congress has changed in any manner the basic-salary law of August 24, 1912. For 
this reason we C(^ntend that the increase of $200 last year and the increase of $100 this 
year are not permanent increases but are, and were mtended to be "war bonuses" or 
emergency measures to enable the clerks to meet the increased cost of existence. 
We furtlier believe that the Congress intended that every clerk in the service should 
participate in the benefits of this legislation r^ardless of his service record. 

SINGLE CLASSIFICATION. 

41. Because of the many and remarkable changes in the classification of runs the 
clerks have reluctantly come to the conclusion that the only safe standard for them 
is in a "single classification.** This means that all distinctions between runs are to 
be abolislied. It means that the one-man run, the heavy railway post-office lines 
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and the terminal railway post offices shall be of one class. It means that the postal 
clerk, wherever he may be assigned, will draw pay as any other postal clerk anywhere. 
The desire for this change has grown out of the conditions before mentioned. It 
means that a change in classification will not make a change in the pay of any clerk. 
It means that the pay of a clerk will be fixed by law and will not be dependent upon 
any changing conoitions. 

42. The matter of the substitution of the closed-pouch service for railway post-office 
service on the small lines is a matter of departmental policy with which we have noth- 
ing to do except so far as it aflfects the pay of the clerks. We respectfully ask the 
committee to investigate this question as to how far the policy mentioned has affected 
the pay of the clerks who were required to change their place of residence. 

OVERTIME. 

43. As a general rule railway post-office lines are established so that the hours of 
road duty plus the time allowed for home work (the preparation of slips, study, scheme 
corrections, etc.) make an ag^egate of eight hours per day for each working day of 
the year. On long runs this is accomplished by assigning a given number of crews to- 
each set of trains. The Kansas City and Dodge City railway post office has four 
crews on one set of trains and four and one-half crews on other sets of trains. On the 
Kansas City and Tucumcari railway post office the hours of duty are a little too long 
for four crews, so extra time is compensated for by an acting clerk who relieves each 
regular clerk of one trip in a given number of days — say, 36 days. This day, which 
is the nearest approach to a "standard day" that we have in the Railway Mail Service, 
is fixed by the supervisory officers of the service. 

44. Overtime from delayed trains is compensated as follows: The aggr^^te time of 
delay in hours and minutes of any set of trains during the year 1918 is divided by the 
number of crews assigned to that set of trains and then by 313, the number of working 
days in the year. Tfliis final quotient is the number of minutes for which a clerk in 
that set of trains will be given credit in the organization sheet for 1919, and repre- 
sents minutes per day of credit. To illustrate: A set of trains with four and one-naif 
crews is 225 hours late in 1918. This is an average of 50 hours per crew, or 6 J days. 
But they are not paid for that time. The matter is adjusted by taking 50 hours (3,000 
minutes) and dividing it by 313. This gives a quotient of 9 plus, and the clerks are, 
therefore, credited with 10 minutes of work on the organization sheet for 1919 on 
account of delayed trains. • 

45. As the Government in its dealings with the railroad employees, as the bureau 
of the First Assistant Postmaster General and as the employers of labor everywhere 
concede the right of the employee to extra pay for extra work whether that overtime 
or extra duty is voluntary on the part of the employee or is required by the circum- 
stances of the case, so the men of this service believe that we, too, should be com- 
pensated for overtime. We believe that we should be paid at the rate of time and a 
naif for such overtime, and that this amount should be paid in money. On a line 
where there were six crews, one crew was 57 hours late. Ihey were in the car and on 
duty the entire time. This was equivalent to seven days and one hour of extra duty. 
WTien the adjustment was made the 57 hours was di\aded by the number of crews 
which gave an average delay of 9i hours, or 570 minutes. This was again divided by 
313, wMch gave a little less than two minutes per day for which the clerks on that set 
of trains were given credit during the next year. 

46. The clerks of this service believe that "overtime" should belong to the clerk 
making it, or of whom it is required. They believe that "the doctrine of averages," 
as illustrated above, should not be invoked or applied where the financial interests of 
the clerks are involved. And for the reasons herein set forth the clerks ask that an 
adjustment of overtime for each clerk be made quarterly and that he be paid at the 
rate of time and one-half for such overtime as may have been earned by him on account 
of delayed trains or have been required of him on account of extra duty. 

COST OF LIVING. 

47. Although the Government statistics show that cost of living has increased since 
1913 by more than 100 per cent, the pay — the basic pay — for the railway postal clerk, 
exclusive. of the war bonus hereinbefore mentioned, has not been chan^ea since that 
time. The average pay for the clerks, by operation of the successive promotion 
provudoDS of the law, has increased from $1,239 in 1913 to $1,490 in 1919 — ^a gain in 
average pay of only 20^ per cent. As a matter of fact, the record of 100 per cent in the 
increaaed cost of living is not fair unless the whole schedule of articles be used; for 
some of the foods that enter most largely into the living of a family of children, such 
articles afi milk and potatoes have increased more than 100 per cent in six years. 
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Milk has increased from 6 cents to 16 cents; potatoes from 20 cents per peck, prewar 
prices, to 60 cents per peck: and gas for cooking, from 25 cents to 80 cents per thousand, 
increases of 166 200, and 220 per cent, respectively. So that taking into account the 
**war bonus" oi $300 the clerk with a family has found it difficult to live comfortably 
and decently and to keep his children decently clad and in school on his present rate 
of pay. When it comes to a question of advanced education to fit his boy or his girl 
for a life of usefulness in a technical trade or a profession, his pay will not meet the 
obligation. Is it strange, then, that the ambitious, enterprising youn^ men desire to 
leave and are leaving 9ie service for some other line of business activity? Is it any 
wonder that the spirit of the service has been impaired and that men lose interest 
when confronted by a family whose wants his piBiy will not supply? Nor is the clerk 
able to provide for the future, to lay by anything for his old age or to provide for his 
family by insurance in case of his untimely death. And these things are pirticularly 
true of the young men of the service, the lower-grade men, who should have been 
benefited by the several acts of Congress above mentioned. We earnestly ask that 
you give this matter your most careful consideration. 

48. We would add for your information a table compiled from the questionnaires 
sent to the clerks in this district. They are from 38 men, speaking for 157 people. 
They show a fair average as extremes in either direction have been omitted. The 
table follows: 



Number 
in family. 


Food 
cost. 


Clothing. 


Fuel, 
light, 
water. 


Rents, 
pay- 
ments, 
taxes. 


Insur- 
ance. 


Educa- 
tion. 


Miscel- 
laneous, 
street car, 
amuse- 
ments, 
sickness. 


Total 
expendi- 
tures. 


Salary. 


3 


$540 
975 
624 
720 
900 
600 
420 
600 
720 


?120 
168 


$120 
149 
108 
120 
132 
60 
126 
120 
108 
216 
108 
180 
128 
79 
132 
165 
147 
157 
150 
192 
120 
120 
126 
120 
120 
216 
96 
192 
168 
199 
216 
180 
66 
92 
94 
180 
120 
1A8 


$300 
297 
420 
426 
300 
480 
360 
180 
240 
420 
288 
144 
300 
240 
264 
372 
402 
240 
300 
480 
504 
240 
360 
336 
480 
480 
420 


$60 

36 

90 

110 

72 

72 

168 

24 

36 

156 

72 

60 

121 

72 

92 

159 

104 

115 

132 

54 

84 

72 

240 

102 

108 

96 


$50 
92 


$150 
130 
630 

96 

60 
120 
430 
174 
108 
300 
168 
138 
280 
300 
339 

63 
231 
168 
150 
240 

96 
282 

87 

60 
120 
198 

90 
186 
300 
240 
201 
486 
306 

99 
276 
168 
120 
171 


$1,350 
1,847 
1,872 
1,892 
1,644 
1,452 
1,696 
1,200 
1,476 
2,198 
1,830 
1,410 
1,8'«6 
1.711 
1,811 
1,539 
1,820 
2,012 
1,632 
1,770 
1,584 
1,686 
1,791 
1,638 
1,500 
1,962 
1,442 
1,596 
2,052 
1,994 
1,752 
2,238 
1,972 
1,723 
1,743 
1,872 
1,434 
1,632 


$1,200 


6 


1,800 


2 


11,200 
1,800 


6 


180 
180 
120 
180 

60 
240 
324 
300 
120 
246 
360. 
360 

60 
120 
480 
120 
264 
240 
240 
168 
180 
120 

48 

60 
240 
204 
264 
. 240 
240 
288 
216 

91 
240 
240 
175 


240 


4 


1,800 
1,200 
1,800 
1,200 


2 




3 


12 
42 
24 


4 


4 


1,500 
1,800 
1,600 


4 


782 


5 


840 
720 


54 
48 
21 
60 
24 


.5 ........ 


1,600 
1,800 
1,700 
1,800 
1,800 


5 

3 

4 


780 
600 
600 


2 


720 
780 
840 
780 


3 


36 
12 


1,800 


5 


2,000 


6 


1,800 
1,500 
1,500 


6 

2... 


480 
540 


60 


4 1 720 

4 720 

4 840 


12 
90 


1,200 
1,800 
1,700 


5 , 540 

4 ■ 900 

3 600 


12 
24 


1,500 
1,700 
1,200 
1,800 


2 


540 


360 78 




4 


624 
720 
580 
960 
660 
540 
826 
900 
720 
720 


480 
432 
360 
300 
420 
300 
360 
300 
204 
72 


96 
127 
87 
60 
52 
56 
87 
48 
30 
70 


180 

12 

75 

12 

180 

420 

9 

36 


1,800 


7 


1,800 


3 


2,000 


7 


« 1,800 


3 


1,800 


3 


1,800 


6 


1,800 


6 


1,900 


5 


1,200 


4 


256 


1,800 




~" 1 




Average. 


702 


197 


139 


339 


90 


65 


204 


1,727 


1,679 



1 $600 sickness. s A death in the family. 

Thirty-eight families, 157 people; average per family, 4^. 

If we exclude from this list the 7 clerks who are paid at the rate of $1,200 per year 
and who show a total deficit of $2,036, the remaining 31 families will about break even. 

49. We have not gone at length into the increased cost of living nor have we drawn 
comparisons between the pay of the railway trainmen and the postal employees who 
run between the same points over the same line. We might have shown the differ- 
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eiice i n pay in favor of the railway sind express employees, or even the porters in the 
depots , when compared with the pay of the clerks in the terminal railway post offices. 
But w e believed that this honorable committee was fully advised as to these condi- 
tions and that it would take cognizance of them without extended argument on our 
part. We desire only to emphasize the fact that from all classes of employees comes 
an ins istent demand for relief from the burden that oppresses their families. 

PRATBR FOR RELIEF. 

Therefore, speaking in behalf of the men in the Railway Mail Service, and including 
within that term the clerks in the terminal railway post offices and the transfer clerks, 
we respectfully^ ask this h($norable committee to include in its recommendation for a 
permanent basic salary law the following provisions: 

(1) Pay and promotion of substitutes, — ^That the pay of a substitute railway postal 
clerk be fixed at $1,700 per year; that he be guaranteed a minimum wa^e of not less 
than $1,500 per year, whether he be constantly employed or not, should his pay for 
substitute service fall below the sum of $1,53 J per year; that after 313 days of service 
as such substitute, he shall be designated and appdinted a regular clerk as under the 
present law; and that mandatory provision be made for his successive promotion to 
the higher grade of the service in the same manner and to the same extent as though 
said substitute, had been regularly appointed to a position on a railway post-office line. 

(2) Single dassifi(xition. — ^That a single classification be established which shall in- 
clude all railway postal clerks, all terminal post-office clerks, and all transfer clerks, 
without regard to the present classification of railway post-office lines, terminal post 
offices, or transfer offices. 

(3) Entrance salary. — ^That the initial or entrance salary or compensation of a railway 
postal clerk be fixed at $1,900, which sum shall constitute the pay of a clerk of grade 1 , 
whether appointed after 313 days of service as a substitute or directly to a line or 
other position in the service from the substitute list. 

(4) Grades and salaries. — That there shall be five grades of clerks, whose pay shall 
be as follows: 

Grade 1, which shall include the first year of service $1, 900 

Grade 2, which shall include the second year of service 2, 000 

Grade 3, which shall include the third year of service 2, 100 

Grade 4, which shall include the fourth year of service 2, 300 

Grade 5, which shall include the fifth year of service 2, 500 

Clerks in charge of a car, without regard to the number of clerks in the crew, shall 
receive $300 more than the pay of a grade 5 distributor. 

(5) Reimbursement. — That provision be made, retroactive in effect, which will re- 
imburse clerks who failed of promotion through no fault of their own, as shown in 
paragraphs 20, 27, and 39, or who suffered a reduction in grade or were forced to change 
their residence because of the reduction in classification of the line to which they 
were assigned. 

(6) Overtime. — That provision be made to pay the clerks in the Railway Mail 
Service, in the terminal railway post offices ana in the transfer service, for such over- 
time as may be earned by such clerk by reason of delayed trains or other unavoidable 
causes or that may be required of them by their superior officer; that such payments 
be made quarterly, in cash, and that such overtime be paid for at the rate of one 
and one-half times the regular rate of pay of such clerk. (See paragraphs 43--46.) 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

George H. Fair, Chairman^ 
K. C. and Dodge City Railway Post Office, 

Charles W. Knight, 
K. C. and Memphis Railway Post Ojice, 

A. C. Woodbury, 

K. C, Mo., Terminal, 

Committee. 
November 1, 1919. 

pointed paragraphs. 
(Taken from questionnaires submitted by clerks in the Kansas City, Mo., terminal railway post office.) 

1. With the high price of fuel this coming winter I can not see how I will be able 
to make both ends meet (even with my wife's contributions to family support) at 
Day present salary. 

2. On account' of the high cost of living I will be compelled to resign if I do not 
get an increase in salary in the near future. 
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3. At the time I entered the mail semre, in 1916, I was buying my home, and 
have been unable to pay anything on the principal since. 

4. If I did not have an outfiide income. I could not stay in the mail service. 

5. Had it not been for aid from parents in the way of gifts, consisting of produce 
and fruit, I would have been compelled to seek other employment. 

6. Considerable meat, all real butter, eggs, and some potatoes and fruit are con- 
tributed by my parents free. I have income of $10 per month from savings made 
in three yeirs of farming prior to entering the Railway Mail Service. This has saved 
us from greater hardships. We have few good clothes and are denied all amusement 
except an occasional moAie. 

7. I worked as a substitute from June 30, 1912, until \farch 5, 1914, with hardly 
enondi salary some months to exist on. *~ 

8. To meet the high cost of living I am compelled to work all my days off, and am 
continually checking on my bank account, as well as selling my Liberty bonds. 
Were it not for my father and wife's father, who live on farms, fumiahing us fruit and 
farm products our li\'ing expenses would be much higher. 

9. I am compelled to leave my wife with her mother because I am unable to support 
her here on my present salary. Unless my pay is increased sufficiently so I can have 
my wife i^ith me, it will be necessary for me to leave the service and seek a more 
remunerative employment. 

10. I think that men who did not raise a great howl for increased salary during the 
war should not be held back of the rest after the war is over and the cost of living still 
going up. 

11. Last autumn had influenza in family; lost my wife, and expenses in this case 
were so great that I am overwhelmingly in debt, due to not being able to save anything 
from my salary. 

12. It has been essential that I draw on what I had saved previous to entering the 
Railway Mail SerAice. If it were not for what I received from other sources I couJd 
not meet my expenses at this time. 

13. I am unable to save money on my present salary. Have used all my savings 
and can not provide properly for my family on my present salary. When necessary 
to buy clothing or have a doctor we Save to io without other necessities. I have been 
unable to have my tonsils removed, which the doctor says I must have done, or my 
health will break down in a short time. 

14. I am not married and have no family to support. I never lay off, and I 
very often work overtime. I do not go out for a good time. I go to a show possibly 
once a month, and I have $139.28 less than 1 had the day I left home to enter the 
Railway Mail Sersdce, April 4, 1918. 

15. I can not afford to get married, as I am not supporting myself without aid of 
former sa\ing8. 

16. I was deprived of promotions for the reason I was forced to substitute three 
and a half years. Had I (at the time I entered the service) entered school, I could 
have by now completed any course, have my degree, and would have myself estab- 
lished in practice; and this with possibly no more study required than I have had to 
meet to stay in the Mail Service. I am to-day in the worst financial condition I have 
ever known. 

17. I have been unable to carry my share of home with my brother, so that the 
principal on home can not be lessened this year, and I will have to let him carry 
interest alone in Novembet. 

18. My present salary is not enough to clothe us respectably, or set a decent table 
for company. 

19. In order to help maintain our home and pay other expenses, my wife worked 
downtown, in an office, seven hours a day, continuously from September 15, 1918, to 
June 15, 1919. ' I worked 192 hours overtime in the Kansas City, Mo., Terminal since 
January 1, 1919. We have been obliged to use all our savings, including Liberty 
bonds. My wife is now li\i.ng with her parents in Denver. At present I have nothing 
left but a *'job." Am I not entitled to a living wage? 

20. I am compelled to work overtime to make a bare existence. I can not wear 
proper clothing. I can not get money enough to have necessary work done on my 
teeth. The result of which is likely to impair my health. 

21. In view of the fact that my wages do not equal our expenses, we have consumed 
$100 worth of bonds my wife bought before our marriage. She now is compelled to 
substitute as a teacher in grade schools in order to meet obligations. We are now in 
debt $300, without any supply of coal for the winter. 

22. On account of income from other sources, I have been able to meet $500 deficit 
each year. Every man one talks with is of the some opinion, that if something sub- 
stantial is not done, that resignations will be many — to seek jobs as brakemen, day 
laborers, etc., all of which pay more than the Government to their employees. 
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23. It has been necessary for my wife to work, leaving our 6-year-old son at home, 
to helpmake ends meet financially. 

24. The present salary does not give a living wage to a family, and one can not 
hold out long when things are going down hill. I do not do other work, but I work 
overtime to help keep the wolf away. 

25. If we do not receive a good substantial living wage soon I will be compelled 
to seek other employment, so I can properly provide for those dependent upon me. 

26. If I had received my promotions as I snould have I would be grade 5, which I 
think should be adjusted with back pay for the amoimt lost for all clerks. 

27. I do not live in a respectable place or location, and have not clothes enough to 
mingle with respectable people. 

28. I have borrowed and'spent of my savings $600 since I came into the Mail Service 
in 1916. 

29. This day, September 19, 1919, 1 am drawing $67 from my savings to buy clothes, 
and I have the same experience every time it is necossary to buy clothes for myself 
and family. 

30. Unless I get relief in the form of increase in wages, will have to seek other 
employment where I can support my family in such a way as they are entitled as 
American citizens. 

• 31. The department is denying me my last promotion of July, 1919; reasons I am 
unable to learn. Am in debt $2,800, paying interest at 6 per cent on personal notes. 

32. Since I entered the mail service (in October, 1916), I have borrowed over $600; 
Btill unpaid; and used up in addition a $250 bank accoimt. My actual expenses 
average $140 per month. 

33. If the high cost of living keeps on increasing, and we do not receive a substan- 
tial increase in pay, postal clerks will soon be in the same class as the peons of Mexico. 

34. I have been compelled to substitute for four and a half years at the rate of the 
first-grade pay for time actually employed, and to serve for two years more at grade 1 
pay, making six and a half years at the lowest pay A^ithout promotion. I think this is 
the most important item we have to be adjusted. I want one promotion for each year 
I have been in the Railway Mail Service and back pay for promotions I have missed. 
This would be in accordance with the law as effective since July 1, 1917. 

35. I do not have enough left from my salary to buy every-da>r clothes for myself 
and family, and in order for us to make any attempt at respectability it is necessary 
for my wife to leave our 7-year-old daughter with neighbors and go out to work; also 
for me to work "extra" on my day off. It certainly requires patience and stability 
to stay on the job under these circumstances, and I will say, mine is nearly exhausted. 
Whether I will or not, I can not stay much longer. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. O. R. EUer, of Lincoln, Nebr. 

STATEMEl^T OF MB. 0. R. EILEB, LISTCOLir, NEBE. 

• 

Mr. Eller. Before fijing my brief, I just want to say that in the 
matter of turnover of employment, in one chief clerk's district in the 
faurteenth division, from January 1, 1917, to September 30, 1919, 
33 months, where there are 160 men employed, approximately, there 
were 115 certified substitutes and 52 noncertihed substitutes em- 
plojed, which does not include the special service at Christmas time. 
This made a turnover in the 33 months of approximately 100 per 
cent. 

In the Kansas City terminal, where there are 270 men employed, 
in 18 months, from January 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919, there were 
employed 656 men, making a turnover of 243 per cent of the men 
employed in that ttrminal. 

This indicates that the men who are now being employed by the 
department under civil-service examinations and as noncertified 
substitutes are not of the mental standard that make for good 
service, and that they can not grasp the idea of the service that is 
demanded and must soon drop out. This is what makes our con- 
dition as it is at the present time. We are short of men and short 
of competent assistance, and from this we deduce the conclusion 
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that it is necessary the standard of men coining into the service be 
raised that we may have competent employees, which can be accom- 
plished only by a reclassification of our service and a revision of our 
salaries. 

Now, just one thing more, T will read from a letter briefly, received 
from a man who was in the Railway Mail Service. He says: 

I am doing fine. I have received three increases of salary since I resigned. I am 
to-day general manager, equivalent to clerk in charge, only a little better salary and 
less grief and red tape, with real pleasure and happiness of home surroundings and 
an appreciation of my work by employer and individuals, which was lacking in the 
postal department. I only regret tnat I was so foolish as to stick. To-day I can see 
where the last four years of my life in the mail service were simply thrown away. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Commissioner. 
Mr. Eller submitted the following brief: 

Brief and Data Submitted by O. R. Eller for thr Clerks of the Fourteenth 
Division of the Railway Mail Service, Lincoln, Nebr. 

In presenting this brief f )r your consideration, it is with the idea that it should be 
a summing up of reasons for our requests of a reclassification of our service, carrying 
with it an upward revision of salaries. 

At most of the hearings your attention has been called to the present advanced 
cost of all commodities, T)oth of necessaries and luxuries, for our living, and at the 
present there has been no particular break in this upward tendency, and it is an 
undisputed fact that a general lowering of living costs can not be brought about 
within a short period of years. On September 20 ultimo the Bureau of Labor an- 
nounced the cost of living necessities for August, 1919, had advanced 1 per cent over 
August, 1918, showing the tendency is still upward, although the average advance 
in living cost since 1913 is quoted by the same oureau to have reached 92 per cent. 

Should you ask us what per cent of advance in compensation salaried people should 
receive, we could readily say an amount equal to or more than the advanced per 
cent of living cost, although such advance would leave us but a small amount to lay 
aside for a "rainy day." The men of our service, which is a majority of the clerks, 
who received $1,300 in 1913, under the basic law of 1912, would be receiving $1,500 
now, had not your honorable bodies granted us a bonus in the 1918-19 and 1919-20 
budgets for those years. Should Congress now discontinue the bonus granted us, 
you can readily see the Post Office Department would necessarily be compelled to 
pay the clerks of this service according to the act of July 24, 1912. 

With this bonus we are not fully enabled to meet our necessary obligations, but 
must from necessity eat into our former small savings or violate the mandates of our 
superior officers by taking over other work on our off time in order to keep our homes 
from being haunted by the bill collectors or our chatties sold by the sheriff. There- 
fore, we are seeking through your committee a recommendation to Congress for a 
revision of the basic law of 1912, in which we believe that law can be simplified and 
the classes and grades reduced to the benefit of the service and the advantage of the 
personnel. 

Like all statutes of its kind, time has shown defects in the operation of the classi- 
fication of the service, and the grading of the personnel under the act of July 24, 1912, 
which we hope to correct by the suggestions we are making. Since it seems impera- 
tive from our point of view that this law be revised, we are endeavoring as employees, 
according to law, and in a peaceable manner, to present what we believe will stand 
as a firm foundation upon which the Post Office Department may hope to build and 
maintain a service which will function efficiently for an indefinite time. 

As to our rights to suggest such revision: We believe we stand in a different position 
in regard to our employees from privately employed persons, because we are American 
citizens, and as such we are entitled to a voice in government, and we should be 
entitled, as equal share holders with Congress and the departmental officials in stating 
what we believe wages of the employees of our department of government should be. 

We are impersonally proud of the achievements of the Post Office Department, and 
justly take credit to ourselves for the vast extent to which business is intnisted to our 
department and the loyally efficient manner in which it is handled. The steadily 
increasing volume of business transacted by the Post Office Department and accom- 
plished through the Railway Mail Service bears out the truth of the assertion that we 
are to-day building for the future, and that there may be no failure in any way in this 
department in the next few years we should look well to the foundation we are building 
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for such structure, so that there may be an enduring service that will attract men of 
ability to it and retain them when they are proficient. 

The basic law of 1912 was good in its first inception and operation, but has now 
become outgrown by conditions and service operations that did not then exist and 
could not be foreseen or estimated. The acqmsition of foiu-th-class matter cr parcels 
post, whose growth, together with second-class or magazines which are shipped by 
ireight to distant terminals for distribution are among the chief causes of the present 
outgrown system, and have caused phenomenal conditions to exist which the law of 
1912 neither contemplated nor recognized, and which now demands corrective 
attention. 

These terminals are manned usually by the older clerks, who desired to leave the 
hurry and bustle and jostle of the road service for a more quiet and sedate existence, 
and by young men just appointed and serving an apprenticeship because the senior of 
these younger men had been granted their preferences according to custom and order, 
and had accepted assignment on the cars in any one of the present three classifications. 
Under the present organization and classification, a transfer from the heavier road 
aflsignments to either a lighter road or terminal assignment carries with it a material 
reduction in grade and compensation. So to standardize the classification of the 
entire service, we are requestmg a single classification for all lines, terminals, transfer 
and office forces, whereby the clerks would be transferable without change of grade 
or compensation affected. 

Under the present administration, you, no doubt, have been informed what were 
formerly known as light (lass A lines have been reduced to closed pouch service, 
which act has removed the railway postal clerk, so that there now remain, where but 
one clerk is employed, heavy one-clerk runs. The assignments of these clerks are as 
important, relatively, as the'distributor on a heavy main line, whose compensation is 
annually $300 more. The service performed by the present Class A lines (one-clerk 
run) is usually local, but sometimes reaching or passmg through two cr more States 
and making important cross connections, requiring knowledge of the one man to 
properly distribute his mail that is not always necessary or required of his brother 
clerk in a heavier line, while the local mail he delivers is as important to the addresser 
and addressee as are the letters passing from Denver, Colo., to tiie oflSces on the main 
line of the Union Pacific in Nebraska, or any other business or social mail of any other 
people of any other Fection. And there is no great quantity of business mail for any 
State where a certain per cent will not require delivery by the one-clerk line. The 
clerk in charge of a medium line has the same duties to perform generally as the clerk 
in charge of the heavier line. 

The service taken as a whole in all classes, the clerk*s time is practically all utilized. 
The lighter lines may not distribute as much mail per man as the heavier lines, but 
under the present organization, which no doubt will be continued under a reclassifica- 
tion, the light lines are required to give more in time on duty, which should be a 
consideration in equalizing the classification and compensation. As a whole, the 
clerk's requirements b\ wa> of examinations are not widely at variance. Examina- 
tions on postal laws and regulations must be passed by all clerks annually. Examina- 
tions by States within a certain "study scope" must be passed by all semiannually, 
the only difference being the extent ot the "study scope." 

We believe your recommendation for a reclasafication should include a revision 
upward in compensation for the clerks of this service, with fewer grades, so that clerks 
will not be held back for numerous grades to be gone through. It is our opinion that 
it is mandatory, in fact, since at the present time the Post Office Department is unable 
to obtain men and retain thern in sufficient numbers to keep the service manned to a 
degree where efficient service can be maintained. 

In the past 33 months in one chief clerk's district there have been a total of 115 men 
appointed as certified substitutes, an<i 52 men appointed as noncertified substitutes, 
or a total of 167 men employed, which number does not include the noncertified men 
who were employed during holiday or special emergency service. At present there 
are but 22 of these 167 men still in the service in any capacity. Why is it the yoimg 
men do not remain in the service as indicated by these figures? Because at present 
our service does not hold cut inducement to young men of ability. The ccmmon 
laborer receives a larger wage than the beginner in the Railway Mail Service. The 
young man without experience goes to railroading, at maximum compensation. 

Is it the work? One noncertified man recently told me "it was not men the depart- 
ment needed — they need horses to do the pulling and carrying." Then added to oiir 
work is the mental as well as the physical qualification of the employee, which is 
equally necessary because of the unlimited knowledge required to familiarize one's 
self and become proficient in the work. A very great per cent of the men coming to 
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this service at the preaent time are deficient either mentally or physically. Our 
service demands an iron constitution and mental alertness to becoine proficient to an 
extended degree, and the man without sufficient brawn and brain should not be 
a ccept'ed, because he is an added responsibility to the men with whom he is assigned. 
The mental examinations are rigid, as is herein shown, and the large percentage of 
resignations and declinations of the recent appointees is because thev are either not 
adaptable to our branch of the service, or, bemg adaptable, the conditions and com- 

SBnsation are not of sufficient attraction to retain them beyond a very brief experience, 
ur local and division officials, as well as the department officials, encourage and 
demand a hie^h standard of examinations, which we recognize makes for the service a 
high standard of efficiency. 

Our men take pride in their high percentages on' examinations and high percentages 
for correct dispatch of mails handled, as shown by the quarterly error standard. Good- 
natured rivalries have been known to exist between districts and divisions over the 
efficiency of dispatch of mail and the percentages in examinations. This efficiency 
can not be maintained except young men who have sufficient mental capacity to 
master the intricacies of the Bervice, which is demanded by the department from the 
clerks, can be induced to enter the service and be retained by conditions and remun- 
eration that will compensate them for their services with a wholesome living and 
afford a surplus whereby they may put aside a competence for old age. 

At the present time tne ba^ic law of 1912, under which we are paid, and the added 
bonus by Congress do not hold out an inducement that will attract men in sufficient 
numbers who could build a mental edifice that will assist in sustaining the service 
through the next decade. The young men now who have the mental capacity to 
fulfill the requirements of the Post Office Department as an efficient employee, by 
the same application to a private employer's interests will conmience at higher wages, 
advance more rapidly, and ultimately become a member of the firm or branch out 
independently and make a success of his occupation or his business. 

At one of the largest terminals was seen a few years a^o this placard: 

"Bid hope farewell. 
All who enter here. *' 

At the time of reading that placard our salaries were equal to 100 cent dollars in 
making purchases. And you may not be surprised to know that that terminal is now 
employing female help and boys of high-echool age to carry on the work. 

To assist the Post Office Department to obtain men of necessary mental and physical 
capacity to maintain a high standard of efficiency in our service, it is necessary to so 
entice them bjr working conditions and compensation at b^innin^, by advancing 
them more rapidly in grade and fixing such maximmn compensation that men in 
sufficient nimibers who have become proficient and are efficient will not desert the 
occupation or be enticed away by offers of much larger salaries even of apparently 
steady or permanent duration. It is by retaining proficiently efficient clerks through 
a long period of employment that the department will be enabled to maintain the 
efficiency which has been attained in our service, and the only thing that can extend 
this service from generation to generation without a lapse or a complete breakdown. 

It is said that one of the largest railroad systems in tnis country does not employ an 
office boy except he shows the promise of becoming an executive or at least the head 
of a department, and that no employee is accepted as a fireman except he shows the 
ability to master the machinery of an engine so he may eventually be promoted to at 
least the position of an engineer. In contrast to this the Post Office Department 
requires the railway postal clerk to know the entire machinery of the service, pass the 
highest possible grade in examinations on post offices in the scope of his study require- 
ments, know the Postal Laws and Regulations applicable to the Railway Mail Service 
almost letter-perfect, and by sections, be prepared to give the correct dispatch by 
stating the train number and to the hour of arrival of any offices located in the States 
of his study scope, and in case of clerk in charge he must be familiar with the entire 
distribution of his train, not only to his regular connection but any delayed connection 
which may be any minute of the 24 hours of the day. Also, he must know the space 
basis of railway mail pay and pass annual examination thereon, and be capable of 
stating at any point along his route just how much storage mail there is in his train, 
and if above the authorized space, how many feet of emergency space he must request 
of the railroad company to cover the excess. From this you will readily see that the 
requirements of the Post Office Department are such that employees of the Railway 
Mail Service must be experts. Years of study, experience, and observance of rules 
make him quick of brain, attentive, studious, and active of movement — an expert 
and executive combined. 
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Placed on their own reeources at brain-racking, body-breaking tension, without 
supervisory officials over them while they toil, at all hours, day or night, they remain 
loyally at their work — and love it — ^bending every energy to accomplish the task 
beifore them before arriving at their terminal. They love their employment, and deem 
themBelvea disgpraced if they through some fault fail to complete the work assigned 
them. Theirs is indeed notable, loyal public service, which is accepted without 
thought of commendation and as a matter of course by the public. 

The responsibility of the railway postal clerk is great. Bonded for a nominal 
amount they often are the custodians of sums reaching into the millions. Some have 
been known to betray their trust, and the confidence reposed in us is shaken, but it 
is only an occasional pervert who slips into the service and leaves the stain on its 
^ood name. The banks and large busmess concerns, though they do not know us as 
mdividuals, trust us as employees of the Post Office Department with fabulous 
riches, and we are often the cusfbdians of many persons' entire fortunes. As faithful 
custodians of our employer's undertaking should we not receive some recognition 
for loyalty, honesty, and faithfulness? As employees we represent the United States 
Government in the transaction between business interests by the custodianship 
between x)oint3 of the necessary communications, legal and business documents and 
general transx)ortation of the interchange of moneys by banks and commercial houses, 
and the United States Government's financial business through the Federal banks 
and mints of Hne various parts of the country. 

The 3roung man who desires to become a machinist or other craftsman serves his 
apprenticeship by an average three-year term, passing through the various grades or 
departments, and upon completion of this course usually becomes fitted for any 
position in that particular grade. So in the Railway Mail Service the man who dili- 
gently applies himself, if he has the mental and physical capacity will, imder ordinary 
circumstances, be in a position that he should receive the maximum ^rade clerk's 
compensation in the time specified in the recommendation we are offering the com- 
mission. 

As to more rapid advancement in grades. Recently I was conversing with a manu- 
facturer and employer of considerable labor, ranging from factory labor to salesmen 
for the finished product. During the conversation I asked him how often he advanced 
his employees wages. His answer was offhand and without hesitation: **We never 
permit an employee to ask us for a raise. If he is worth it to us we advance him before 
he requests it. If he is not worth the wages or salary we are paying him, we dispense 
with his services. " 

Such disposition on the part of the employer draws to their employment a higher 
grade of employees, and it is our opinion tlmt satisfied employees create efficiency, 
and efficiency is the foundation of economy. 

The increases to the clerks must not be dependent on vacancies in the higher grades, 
except that of clerk in charge, but as at present must be automatic and mandatory 
(except in cases of extreme delinquency), which will be to the lower grade clerks an 
incentive to exert themselves in order to reach the maximum of the grades in the 
minimum of time. To retain the proficient man of ability there must be incentive 
and inducement, such as agreeable working conditions and better than living wages, 
so they may surround themselves and families by associations tending toward better- 
ment of their conditions and occupation, so they may be enabled to assist the com- 
munity in which they live by their example of wholesome, sane living, and permit- 
ting them out of their competence to lay aside, something for the future. 

All employers of labor agree that the class of employees best satisfied with their 
surroundings, conditions, and wages produce the greatest results, by the efforts of a 
calm body and clear brain with a greater conception of their duties. Under such 
circumstances and conditions they remain longer loyal to such employer, where they 
produce greater results than by a frequent change of employees. 

With this service, while on duty, most of the employees are working at utmost ten- 
sion from the moment of commencing duty to the time of leaving duty, which, with 
what they feel an underpaid salary scale, reduced working conditions and giindinjg 
requirements is the prime cause of the present undermanned condition. Since it 
takes brawn, brain, executive ability, and expert knowledge combined to fill the 
position of railway postal clerk, and since the working conditions and Post Office De- 
partment requirements are so extreme, Congress should recognize them and provide 
a means by salary allowances to build for the future and bid for the services of em- 
ployees who will remain for a long term of years after they have become proficient. 

Our compensation the past four years has been too meager. We have had economy 
of living preached to us when we were and had been economizing to make our salar 
ries cover our needed expenditures for necessities of life for ourselves and familiea. 
We Were urged, yea, almost threatened if we failed to buy of each series of Liberty 
and Victory bonds and war savings certificates, and to this time each clerk must make 
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a monthly statement showing the amount of war savings stamps and certificates pur- 
chased and flold by him for tne current month. This latter, under penalty of failure 
to report, although it has nothing to do with the service, is punishable under the 
efficiency system, by 20 minus points. Many men of this service were compelled 
to immediately dispose of their Liberty bonds at or below market quotations, 
and some even sold the receipts for first payment on bonds for scarcely nothing. 
Then with all this financial stress in view we still stand loyal to our employment and 
loyal to Government, and aside from the personal equation we have stocwi loyal to our 
superiors as a body. 

Calling attention to the hazardous occupation of our service: We necessarily must 
enter and leave our cars while in the railrcuui yards, among switching trains, often 
over switch tracks, in and out amongst hand drawn, horse and auto trucbs, through 
baggage rooms. All these are danger fraught. The crew of the trains usually place 
the mail car very near the engine. On account of loading and unloading at large 
centers, all doors must be opened, while at least one door must be wide open at all 
stations. In winter, imagine the heating necessary to keep a car comfortsut)le. Be- 
cause we endure hardships at personal risks to life and limb, should we not be classed 
above the common laborer? 

By our showing we must be studious. Does not the doctor, the lawyer, the chem- 
ist, the dentist, the architect, the engineer, or any other professional person sell the 
knowledge he has obtained through studiousness and fix his rate of compensation? 
Because we occupy civil service positions must we be denied a decent living because 
in our efforts to carry on the Government's business we must devote our spare moments 
to the study of things -that unfit us for every position in business life? We have no 
trade. We may not strike. Should Congress be prejudiced against us because we 
have endured hardship and lower wages than employes in private employment? 
Should not our loyalty to our employer in this present stress invite favorable con- 
sideration from Congress for our relief? 

We who are the heads of families are humiliated by the necessity of having to nego- 
tiate loans from our business men when we desire to give our children the advantages 
of a higher education, to which in this present day they are in all fairness entitled, 
that as professional men and women they may better prepare themselves to become 
useful citizens of the state. We believe Congress should give us the relief we are 
seeking, in order that the principle of loyalty to employer will prevail at its maximum 
strength, and that there may be infused into the blood of the employees of the Govern- 
ment the red corpuscles of laithful loyalty to their country and love for its principles 
and institutions, and so that in our descendants we may leave behind us a vigorous 
people of integrity, strong sense of justice, with a good education, for it is our families 
who will carry on in the world the things of the next g[eneration. We should be so 
provided for that our children may refer with pride, in explaining to the comiug 
generations, that our position as Government employee gave us the means whereby 
we could live comfortably, our children be ^ucated, and we lay aside a small com- 
petence for old age, rather than explain to them in humiliation and with apologies 
that their parent was a Government ci\'il-service employee, permitting such explana- 
tion to carry the intimation of a lowered standard. 

Looking to the future perpetuation of a nation, strong in loyalty to principle and 
fealty to government, Congress should see that the fostering of employees of cnaracter 
and ability in the Government service would be to the Nation a great asset, bearing 
the relation of the parent to the child. 

The ideal parent rears the child surrounded by good, wholesome influences, protects 
it and educates it and inculcates in its mind the precepts of morality and virtue, 
which are, as compared to the Government, loyalty and fealty. 

By so providing for the Government employee, a standard of wholesome living 
is arrived at. We are enabled to provide for ourselves and our families' welfare, 
assist somewhat in charitable and religious movements, and properly rear and educate 
our children, who will become the people of the next generation, in whose minds 
we desire to inculcate and in whose acts the principles of truth and justice, loyalty, 
and fealty to our country prevail, and whose love and admiration for our Government 
shall be the standard of citizenship for that generation, which will be reflected and 
revealed through the acts of Congress toward the higher standard of living permitted 
the Government employees through needed wage increases and better working and 
living conditions. 

In addition to the argument presented in requesting an increase in compensation 
for clerks in the Railway Mail Service, the clerks of the fourteenth division, com- 
prising the States of Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming, present through their repre- 
sentatives the following exhibits and request your careml perusal, because we believe 
their importance will add weight to our contention that better working conditions 
and increased compensation are necessary to attract men of necessary physical endur- 
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ance and mental capacity to our branch of the service and hold the proficient and 
efficient young men now employed. 

To venfy our statement that our organization has been faithful and patriotic during 
our war with Germany and that out figures may be a^ithentic, we are introducing 
page 1 of the fourteenth division, Railway Mail Service, General Order No. 377, 
dated February 18, 1919, section 2, as Exhibit A. This section shows by divisions 
the values of war savings certificates and thrift stamps sold by the personnel of the 
Railway Mail Service in 1918. 

Exhibit B-1 is page 1 of General Order 372, section 1, report of sales of war savings 
certificates and war savings stamps by the Railway Mail Service for November, 
1918, and Exhibit B-2, page 1, General Order No. 415, section 2, report of sales of 
war savingd stamps and war savings certificates for September, 1919. In these two 
reports we desire to call attention to the contrast in the amounts sold during the 
two months and explain the situation by statement that with the rapidly increasing 
cost of living and the close of the war patriotism has ebbed; and since it is largely 
the middle or salaried class of people who invested their savings in this kind of 
securities, they have had practically all they could do to keep up their households 
and have found no surplus to invest. This is the experience of the men of this 
eervice in their attempts to sell these securities. 

Exhibit C-1 is an explanation of the conditions placed by the Poet Office Depart- 
ment on the railway postal clerk and are a necessary part to his becoming and remain- 
ing a proficient and eflficient clerk. 

Exhibit C-2 is page 2, General Order 407, of September 23, 1919, giving a summary 
of examinations held among all grades of clerks m the fourteenth division. In this 
please note the per cent correct of the different grades and you will observe it is 
greatly to the credit of the men older in the service, which bears out our former 
statement that the men now entering the service do not, as a rule, reach the standard 
of the older employees in ability. 

Exhibit D-1 relates to the duties of the two grades of clerks — the clerk in charge 
of a crew of two or more men and the distributor while on duty. On most of the 
heavy runs the clerk in chaise is also register clerk, adding a twofold responsibility 
to his position. 

Exhibit D-2, section 11, of General Order No. 400, regarding checking pouches; 
section 2, General Order 403, duties and responsibilities of clerk in charge; section 4, 
General Order 409, are all taken from general orders issued by our superintendent, 
which in a manner explain a part of the duties and responsibilities placed upon the 
clerk in charge of a crew. 

Exhibit E is an exposition of recent treatment of our lowest grade men by the 
Post Office Department, and we urgently request that >our honorable body do for 
these men the justice, by le^slation, of placing them in the grade to which they 
should be by age in service without going through the many grades which has taken 
years and a monetary loss to them to do. 

Exhibit A. 

Railway Mail Service, Fourteenth Division, Comprising Colorado, Nebraska, 
AND Wyoming — General Order, Omaha, Nebr., February 18, 1919. 

5EC. 2. SALE OF WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS BY DIVISIONS, 1918. 

Washington, February 4, 1919. 
(Circular Letter No. 690.) 

To all superintendents of the Railway Mail Service: 

The following table shows sales of war-savings stamps by divisions during the year 
1918: 



First $164, 312. 87 

Second. 311, 332. 55 

Third 217,088.73 

Fourth 257, 456. 69 

Fifth 276, 408. 93 

Sixth 405, 379. 12 

Seventh 380, 325. 73 

Eighth 330, 058. 06 

Ninth 324, 769. 18 

Tenth 449, 162. 07 



Eleventh $319, 490. 14 

Twelfth 152, 313. 07 

Thirteenth 447, 672. 88 

Fourteenth 146, 280. 86 

Fifteenth 305, 506. 89 



Total 4,487,467.77 

Otto Praeger, 
^ Second Assistant. 
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Exhibit B-1. 



SEC. 1. WAR-SAYINGS STAMPS. 



The following report shows the sales of war-savings stamps by railway postal clerks 
during the month of November, 1918: 



Division: 

. First 

Sftcond 

Third 

Fourtb 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Bcventh . . . 

Eighth.... 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh.. 

Twelfth... 

Thirteenth, 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth.. 

Total 



Amount 
of sales. 



SIO, 850.98 
21,461.36 
14,889.00 
11,366.03 
11,494.92 
?8,944 90 
16,390 49 
17,387.82 
21.404.62 
27,943 56 
22,606 35 

7,432.91 
37,657.68 

7,033 69 
11.315.01 



268,084.62 



Per 
canita 

sales. 



»9.05 

8.40 

14.55 

9.00 

7.97 

16 40 

10.47 

33.90 

15 62 

18 16 

23 60 

14.40 

64.75 

7.72 

8.00 



REPOBT FOR THIS ornSION 

Superintendent's office 

Chief derk: 

Pistrictl 

District2 

District3 

I>istrict4 

Districts 

District 6 

District7 

Total 



Amount 
of sales. 



$39.98 

333.64 

727.63 

1,030.12 

2,70539 

800.08 

1,346.40 

50.45 



7,033.69 



Per 
canite 
sales.- 



$2.49 

2.60 
6.27 
5.45 

17.68 
9.64 

16.87 
3.36 



7.72 



ExHiBrr B-2, 



SEC. 2. WAR-SA VINOS STAMPS. 



The following report shows the sales of war-savings stamps by railway postal clerks 
during the month of September, 1919: 



Division: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh . . - 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh.. 
Twelfth... 
Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth 
Fifteenth.. 

Total.... 



Amount 
of sales. 



S814.30 

3,143.51 

1,422.26 

784.00 

2,174.90 

2,097.00 

906.45 

1,075.94 

2,309.85 

1,963.14 

1, 327. 15 

314.04 

544.65 

715.59 

1,340.45 



20.931.23 



Per 
capita 
sales. 



SO. 64 

1.47 

1.29 

.59 

1.46 

1.17 

.58 

2.00 

1.74 

1.25 

1.34 

.56 

.90 

.85 

1.01 



REPOBT FOB THIS DIVISION 

Superintendent's office. . . . 
Chief clerk: 

Districtl 

District2 

Districts 

District4 

Districts 

District 6 

District7 

Total 



Amount 
of sales. 



126.45 

75.42 

128.40 

189.90 

157.35 

67.72 

65.35 

5.00 



715.69 



Per 
capita 
sales. 



$1.63 

.48 
.95 
1.00 
1.03 
.80 
.72 
.28 



.85 



Exhibit C-1. 



HOME DUTIES, STUDY, CASE EXAMINATIONS, ETC., OF THE RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK. 

The duties performed by railway postal clerks at home are numerous and require 
time and close application to properly perform. The ability of the clerk as a dis- 
tributor depends greatly on the preparation he makes at home for his duties on the 
road. 

Clerks have always felt that the time allowed by the Post Office Department for the 
necessary home duties is altogether inadequate for the proper performance of these 
duties. The department's time estimate of the time reauirea of clerks for this study is 
one and one-half hours per day for cleric on the trunk lines. This may be enough 
for the indifferent clerk to **get by '* with, but it ia not enough for th« really con- 
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Bcientious clerk who keeps abreast of the times and is up to date on all things per- 
taining to the service. 

Amone the home duties of the railway postal clerk are the following: 

Black hook. — ^The black book is that part of the Postal Laws and Regulations that 
pertains particularly to the Railway Mail Service. The clerk is required to study 
this carefully and is examined on it at least once a year. He must oe prepared to 
answer any one of about 530 questions concerning this book and is required to make a 
grade of 96 p er cent; if he falls below that grade minus points are charged against his 
record. While many of these questions are such that tne clerk is familiar with them 
at all times yet many of them are very technical and are constantly changing and 
require close study if one ia to become familiar with them. 

The orders concerning the handling of parcel-post matter is a fair sample of what 
takes place when a new feature is added to the post-office work. Since the present 
parcel-post law went into effect in 1912 it has been continually changing to meet new 
conditions and the clerk must keep up with these changes at all times to properly 
handle this class of mail. 

Schemes and connections. — The study of schemes and connections is an endless job, 
for the clerk meets up with these features at every turn. The average clerk is re- 
quired to know and pass examinations on about 7,000 post offices and to be familiar 
with a couple thousand more so that he is able to properly dispatch these offices as 
eoon as he sees one of them. It is fair to say that the clerk on a trunk line who has 
been in the service 10 years or longer has a working knowledge of 15,000 post offices. 
If these post offices always stayed "put" it would be easier to learn them, but they 
are continually changing — that is, a great many change — and it is a work requiring 
almost constant review and study to keep these offices fixed in the mind. 

The method of preparing for examinations on offices is about as follows: The clerk 
uses cards, furnished Dy himself, and on one side of these cards he has the name of the 
post office and on the reverse side the name of the line the office is located on. The 
clerk must learn the office by memory and he sometimes uses maps and other means 
to fix it in his mind. At the same time he is learning the office he is studying the 
dispatch for it and that is where he gets part of his knowledge of connections. He 
must not only know the location of the office but the quickest way to get mail for it 
"home.'* Tne study of connections often takes one a long way from home. The 
clerk must know the immediate trains he connects and also the branch trains and 
other trains running in connection with his train out to the farthest branch which 
has only one office on it, and as often happens in the great spaces of the West in par- 
ticular he must be familiar with the schedules of star routes also and be able to prop- 
erly dispatch mail for post offices along way off the railroads. 

These schemes and schedules are constantly changing and must be kept up to date. 
They are corrected at home from a bulletin issued weekly, and the closest applica- 
tion is required, for any errors in the scheme will result in misinformation and con* 
sequent missending of the mail. 

The clerk is examined on these schemes and schedules from time to time and he 
must pass on them with a grade of 98 per cent or minus points are assessed against his 
record. The schemes and schedules themselves are also inspected and checked up 
for errors at the same time. 

It is evident that any examination requiring a grade ot 98 per cent correct takes a 
world of study to get. I know of no profession or calling outside of the Railway Mail 
Service where such a high grade is expected, and if our schools and colleges required 
such grades from their graduates there would be few to pass the test. 

Registered mail records. — ^The clerk who handles registered mail has his records to 
keep on his time at home. All of the registered letters dispatched to local offices are 
accompanied with a receipt card and when this card is returned it is checked against 
the article and filed for record. While this is purely clerical work, it is particular 
work, for much depends on the completeness ot the record. Postmasters along the 
Une are always changing and it often happens that the railway postal clerk is called 
on to carry on correspondence with the new postmaster to teacn nim how to properly 
handle roistered mail. 

Another feature of home work that takes much of the clerk's time is the preparation 
of slips for the runs. These slips are supposed to be furnished by the department, 
and at large centers a room is furnished a.t the post office and the clerk is supposed to 
call and take what slips he needs for his particular run and prepare them for this run. 
This is done by stamping on the slips tne train numbers, routes, etc., and printing 
with a rubber stamp the slips that are not furnished. 

Lately this has been a big job. On account of high cost of paper, printing, etc. , the 
department has curtailed the supply of slips, and it often happens that from a third 
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to a half of the slips needed are not furnished, and the clerk has to print these hy hand 
or buy them from outside printers. On account of the time it takes to print thousandB 
of slips that are needed, many of the clerks are forced to buy their whole runs and 
when this is done it is at a cost of about $15 per year. 

The clerks naturally feel that this is an injustice, for the Railway Mail Service is 
about the only line of similar work that I know of where such supplies are not fur- 
nished to the employee free of cost. (The railway postal clerk is required to furnish 
his own cards, stamps, pencils, ink, and many other items.) 

'After the slips are made up into runs the clerk stamps them with his name, date, 
and train number for the run he expects to take. This requires about one<-half hour 
for each trip. 

The above are some of the duties that take much of the clerk's time at home, but 
the one item that cuts deeper into the clerk's time is holiday and emergency service. 

The clerk's runs are arranged on the basis of so many runs each month, but at the 
Christmas season, on account of the increased volume of mail and the shortage of 
trained men, the department calls on every clerk to contribute free from three to 
five days of his time in extra duty. As the Christmas season is usually accompanied 
by bad weather it often happens the trains are badly delayed and the hours are dragged 
out until the overtime is great in the aggregate. 

On account of delays due to storms, etc., during the holiday season of 1918 some 
clerks in the West actually put in 62 hours of overtime between December 18 and 
January 1. This was oyer and above the daily average of eight hours per day on 
which his run is or^nized, but the department has always refused to allow extra 
compensation for this holiday service under their rule whicn claims all of the clerk's 
time belongs to the deipartment and justifies it by the rule that it has always been 
done that way. 

Even the re.^lar lay-off period granted for rest and study is tied up so that the clerk 
can not enjoy it to the fulleat advantage, for the department has stated under one of 
their own rules "that a railway-postal clerk shall not absent himself from his own line 
without written permission fi;om hi? chief clerk or superintendent; nor shall a clerk 
leave his home during his periods of rest wthout notifying hjs division superintendent 
or chief clerk of his exact whereabouts so that he may be reached by letter or telegram." 

This rule took away all that the clerk had left of his lay off and whpe he was not often 
called on for extja duty yet the rule holds and if one should leave his headquarters 
during his lay off it would be with the feeling of uncertainty that would accompany 
such a trip that he may be called at any time to protect some run or be ''docked " the 
number of days necessary to make such run. 

Correspondence. — Uiider tbis head comes all of the correspondence, etc., that a clerk 
conducts with his supervisory officials and with other clerks. In the case of clerks in 
charge all cases of irregularities, delays, damage to mail, etc., come to him and also 
All cases of irregularities in the performance of all other clerks who are members of 
his crew come to him for investigation and opinion. With constant changes due to 
Reorganizations as has been the rule lately thi§ is getting to be a vei;y big job, for there 
is hardly. a week passes that clerks are not called on for statistics and data relating to 
the runs. 

Exhibit C-2. 

general order no. 407, sept. 23, 1919. 

Com examinations — Special mention y August t 1919. 

List of clerks in the fourteenth division making 100 per cent, handling not less than 
600 cards: 



L. R. Rossiter. ., 
CO. Frit-hoff... 
A, A. Bellmar.., 
H. G. Alexander 
R. C. Jaipkson. . . 



States. 



Missouri, B . 
Missouri, A . 
New Mexico 
Missouri, B . 
Nebraska... 



Cards 
handled. 



727 
978 
685 
713 
1,035 



Time. 



Minvies. 
31 
24 
22 
21 
38 
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SUMMARY. 





Num- 
ber 
exami- 
nation. 


Cards 
handled. 


Cards 
correct. 


Cards 

in- 
correct. 


Un- 
known. 


Correct. 


High- 
est. 


Lowest. 


Pemianent clerks: 

PistrittNo. 1 


30 

U 

26 

17 

7 

8 

2 


24,154 

12,553 

23,167 

14, 162 

5,478 

8,339 

1,379 


23,841 

12,437 

23,038 

14,064 

5,407 

8,278 

1,349 


311 

116 

129 

95 

'71 

61 

30 


2 
3* 


Perct. 
98.70 
99.07 
99.44 
99.30 
98.70 
99.26 
97.82 


Per ct. 

100 

100 

100 

100 
99.76 
99.89 
99.05 


Perct. 
92.01 


ristrictNo.2 


97.29 


ristrictNo. 3 


98 60 


listrl(tNo.4 


96.13 


ristri(tNo.5 


96 67 


ristritt No. 6 


97.84 


listrittNo. 7 


96.77 






Total 


104 


89,232 


88,414 


813 


5 


99.08 












Probationary clerks: 

District No. 1 


1 
1 
3 


400 

611 

2,300 


397 

674 

2,205 


3 
24 
93 


is' 

2 


99.25 
93.94 
95.86 


99.25 
93.94 
97.60 


99.25 


District No. 2 


93.94 


District No. 3 


93.15 






Total 


5 


3,311 


3,176 


120 


15 


95.92 












Certified substitutes: 

IistTictNo.2 


1 
3 
4 

1 


1,032 

2,687 

2,454 

632 


690 
2,060 
2,407 

619 


342 

398 

47 

13 


"."229" 


67.82 
76.66 
98.08 
97.94 


67.82 
99.18 
99.56 
97.64 


67.82 


ristrictNo.3 


61.93 


r.istiic t No. 4 


95.99 


ristiictNo.5 


97.94 






Total 


9 

31 

16 

32 

21 

8 

8 

2 


6,805 


5,776 


800 


229 


84.87 













Grand total: 

listrktNo.l 


24,554 

14,196 

28,154 

16,616 

6,110 

8,339 

1,379 


24,238 

13,701 

27,303 

16,471 

6,026 

8,278 

1,349 


314 

482 

620 

142 

84 

61 

30 


2 

13 

231 

3 


98.71 
96.51 
96.97 
99.12 
98.62 
99.26 
97.82 




r istri' t No. 2 






ristrictNo.3 






ristrictNo. 4 






IistiittNo.5 






T istrictNo.e 






ristiictNo.7 














118 


99,348 


97,366 


1,733 


249 


98.00 













Exhibit D-1. 

The Railway Mail Service distributes mails of all classes enroute, a postofRce on 
wheels — instead of sorting out the mails to individuals, the Railway Mail Service 
sorts it to post offices, delivers it to the proper station, picks up outgoing mail, and 
on our way to the next town we must distribute the mails received at the last station, 
and so on down the line. 



DUTIES OP THE CLERK IN CHARGE. 

Section 1572, Postal Laws and Regulations provides: ''Where two or more railway 
postal clerks are assigned to duty in a crew, one shall be designated as clerk in charge. 
He shall have charge of car or cars; be accountable for all property belonging to or 
pertaining thereto; require each clerk of crew to comply vdth all instructions, regu- 
lations, and orders relating to the service; have all reports made; see ^at all mails 
are properly made up and dispatched, special care being given to local exchanges ; 
and that registered matter is carefully handled and safeguarded; that the clerks use 
their utmost endeavor to complete distribution. The remaining clerks of the crew 
shall obey the orders of the clerk in charge. " 

Correspondence relative to the service performed by the crew will, when practicable, 
be sent to the clwk in charge for attention and report. 

The clerk in charf e is, to his crew, in the same relative position as the chief clerk 
is to his district. He is responsible for his crew and must see that all mails are properly 
handled. If the mails should run extra heavy for an assignment and light on another, 
the clerk in charge must rearrange his crew temporarily so as to control the distri- 
bution, if possible. He must keep a memorandum of all irregularities on trip; the 
time each member of crew reports at car for duty; at what point and time the helpers 
get on or off enroute; the time of arrival and departure of train at junction points; 
the amount of mail worked by each member of crew; the number 01 errors checked 
by each clerk, and many other incidents of the trip. 

This data is necessary in making out the trip report at terminal of run, as the trir 
report must be a complete record of each trip. These reports are made in triplic? 
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one copy for the RUpeiintendent of the divi<«ion, one to the chief clerk, and one to be 
retained by the clerk in charge for a |>eriod of one year. 

He must also be thoroughly familiar with space, which changes frequently; must 
know how much space is authorized in his train, which varies between different 
points on the line and on different days of the week. If unable to acconmiodate 
mails in the regular authorization, he mu^t request emergency space in baggage or 
storage car, or an extra car if nec&ssary, filling out forms in auplicate provided for 
this purpose: the original to be given to the train baggage man for the railway company, 
iuod the duplicate inclosed to the chief clerk with trip report. 

He must keep a correct list of pouches to be exchanged, except at local offices, 
where not more than one pouch is dispatched or received, and must check this list 
as Uie pouches are delivered or received into the car. 

REGISTER CLERK. ' 

The register clerk must address register receipt cards and envelopes to himself 
Jor return of registry receipts by post office.^ or other railway post office register clerks 
as the case may be. He must call at terminal post office to receive or deliver all 
registered mails, except in a few cases some of the small lines have been allowed 
to pouch registers unoer an iron lock to terminal office and in most cases this was 
because these clerks were putting in excessive road time. 

He calls at terminal post office for registered mail and must check off each article 
as entered by dispatching clerk and if correct must sign for total number, giving 
liis name, line,* train number, and date. He is now responsible for each registered 
article until he gets a receipt from next postmaster or register clerk enroute. 

He must inclose registered mail in a lock pouch if possible, place same in mail 
wa^on and see that the latter is locked, and accompany said wagon to depot, where 
again he must take charge of his registered pouches, at times numbering as many 
as 20. He will probably pick up more registers at the transfer clerk's office at 
Union Station, which are maintained in most of the larger cities. After he has 
gathered up all his registers he will report to his car where he will proceed to separate 
these registers for his different dispatches. His local registers, if he has no more than 
five for each dispatch, are first entered on local registry book, which is the clerk's 
Tecord book, giving original number, office and date of origin, destination, and from 
what train dispatched; he then fills in the same register number and office of origin 
on yellow receipt cards — ^post marks the same and forwards with registered articles 
-covered by this dispatch. 

This receipt card is checked a^^ainst registers accompanying same by the receiving 
postmaster or railway post office register clerk, and ii correct he signs for the total 
number — post marks card and returns to the addresFod clerk on opposite side of card. 

At the end of each trip the register clerk must check the'^e returned cards against 
his local book and if all are correctly signed and postmarked he must file, by months, 
for a period of three years. 

If, however, he has more than five registers for any local office, he may use a mani- 
fold bill, making a carbon copy, giving the same information as on the yellow receipt 
<!ard, the original copy to be forwarded with eelf-addreseed envelope with the register 
described thereon, the duplicate copy retained by clerk as his record. The receiving 
office checks the -e regi^^ters as entered on bill and if correct, sign and post-naarks, 
<ioupon attached, and returns in self addres'^ed envelope received with registers. 
"When this coupon is received by registry clerk he mu-t paste to his duplicate copy 
and file for a period of three years. 

All registers must be witnessed by another member of crew, before placing in pouch, 
immediately before locking same, and package containing registers must be marked 
** registered " in bold type, making notation on slip if any loose parcels or pieces are 
in pouch. 

If a register clerk has five or more pieces for one dispatch, which are handled by 
more than one post office, or register clerk, after he dispatches tkeni, he must inclose 
them in a jacket or pouch, if he has too many for a jacket. For example: He ha« 
five letters for Washington, D. C. He enters them on manifold bill (giving same date 
as for local office), places original copy with registers in jacket properly numbered 
and addressed to postmaster at Washington, D. C. He now seals ana postmarks 
jacket and hereafter it is handled as one register instead of five, saving four entries 
for each clerk handling same en route thereafter. 

If it is necessary to use a pouch on accoimt of quantity or size of registers he must 
use a rotary register lock. Each lock hEis a serial number stamped on the outside, 
for example: S. 3489, which is known as the lock number. These locks also show 
another number, in the window, known as the rotary number, i. e., 516. This rotary 
number increases by one each time the lock is unlocked, therefore the pouch can 
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not be opened in transit without the lock showing it, as the register clerk places lock 
number and also the rotary number on manifold oill in space provided on same and 
that can be compared with lock at receiviilg office, otherwise the procedure in making 
a registered pouch is the same as a jacket. 

At the terminal of his run he must have registers pro{>erly made up for all connec- 
tions and it very often happens some of these connections are close and it will be 
nficesBary for him to deliver registers to other registry clerks on duty in mail cars of 
other traons in the yards, leave others with the transfer clerk at depot for some clerk 
not yet at depot but who will have received his registers from the terminal poet office 
«re he can get to depot. The balance he will enter and deliver to the terminal post 
office in person, accompanying on wagon to post office, check over to receiving clerk, 
taking his receipt for same. 

It quite often happens that the village postmasters are negligent about returning 
receipt cards or coupons promptly, or else are careless and forget to sign or postmark 
properly, and this causes extra work for the register clerk, as he must return them for 
correction or send duplicate. The postmaster may overlook a register and deliver 
same as ordinary mail. He naturally claims he did not receive this register and 
refuses to give receipt for same. The registrv clerk must make out duplicate card 
and send to his chief clerk to be traced — usually a receipt can be obtained, sometimes 
not, and if the addressee says he did not receive it and puts in a claim it is usually 
np to the register clerk to pay the claim as he can show no receipt. This applies 
mostly to the one-man run, as there is no other clerk to witness the dispatch. 

Any number of cases can be cited where clerks have been required to pay from $100 
on up, when the law plainly states that the Post Office Department are responsible 
for registered articles up to a certain value. A clerk should not be forced to pay the 
full value of a claim when the Post Office Department puts a limit on the amount 
they will be responsible for. 

THE DISTRXBUTOR. 

Having prepared the necessary slips at home, he is ready to begin the distribution 
of mails as 8t)on as it comes in the car, after packages have been thrown off case labeled 
and slipped, registers checked and clothes changed. If on local distribution he will 
take sacks of papers or packages of letters, as the case may be, which are labeled to 
his line by other railway post offices and post offices, and work same out into directs 
or other railway post office lines, D. & D. or Dis. packages, which he will dispatch at 
the proper point. If distributing some State, not his local, he will make as many 
separations into directs, railway post-office lines, D. & D., and Dis. packages, as the 
quantity of mail and his space will permit. 

As a rule the paper distributor, with the assistance of the letter distributor, will 
load the mail, after same is placed in the car door, and imload at the outer tenninal. 
the exceptions being on the larger railway post-office lines, where helpers are assigned 
this work. 

Mails must be taken into car as it comes from trucks at terminals and piled as per 
official diagram, 6 feet high, and leave men an 18-inch isle in center of car. Some 
of theses acks weigh 125 pounds, while others consist of light, fragile, parcel-post 
matter, and it is obvious that all the latter be kept on top. Sacks containing ' * fragile " 
mail are readily discernible by reason of the red Fragile " tag placed upon all pouches 
or sacks containing such matter. To properly load a car requires strength and good 
judgment, and it is readily apparent here, as in numerous other cases, when the in- 
terest of the service is at heart. 

Another class of railway postal clerks are rated as "distributors," bein^ the clerks 
on the one-man runs. They are clerk in charge, register clerk, and distributor, per- 
forming all of the work done in a car. When these clerks sign the trip report at the 
end of each run, they sign as ** Clerk in Charge" on the printed form furnished, but 
the department terms them "distributors." A clerk in chargeship would entitle 
him to 1200 per annum more salary, on a line of the same grade, and we contend that 
that is the principal reason he is not recognized as a "clerk in charge." We contend 
that the three-year limitation required by the department is unjust, because if a 
derk is ever going to be competent, he will become so after five years in thie service 
and will tiien be capable to aischai^e the duties of "clerk in charge." We believe 
he should be given the pay the position carries from the date of his appointment to 
that position, and not be required to wait three years for the salary. 

Exhibit D-2. 

Sec. 11. Checking pouches, — ^Too many reports of lost or alleged loss of pouches 
are being received in this division, and I am inclined to believe that clerks m some 
cases are not strictly complying with instructions contained in section 1612 of *^ 
Postal Laws and Regulations, ft is very important that pouches be actually chec 
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on pouch record at time of receipt or dispatch, and too much stress cannot be laid 
upon instructions contained in this section. 

It is fully believed that a large per cent of the reported loss of pouches are only 
alleged losses, and that alleged losses are due to clerks not properly checking pouches 
due to be received or dispatched by them, causing consioerable unnecessary corres- 
]>ondence and expense to the Inspection Bureau to make the investigation. 

The efficiency system provides a charge of 50 minus points for failure to check 
pouches on pouch record at time of receipt or dispatch, and this charge will be applied 
in each case where a clerk fails to do so. 

Chief clerks will give this matter their special attention while traveling over their 
lines. 

Sec. 2. Clerk in charge, duties and responsibility of. — The position of clerk in charge 
has long been looked upon hy some clerks holcling the designation, as an advanced 
clerical assignment, ana as involving little in the way of executive responsibility. 
There has never been, nor is there now, justification for such clerks holding this view 
of their duties. 

The duties of a clerk in charge are of a dual nature, clerical and supervisory. How- 
ever, in some railway postoffices the supervisory duties appear to have been over- 
looked or neglected. Mail is occasionally carried past destination and into terminal 
of runs, not on account of the character and quantity, but simply because the clerk 
in charge of the car has failed to use, to the best advantage, the members of his crew. 

In some cases each individual member of the crew, including the clerk in charge, 
is concerned only with the completion of his own particular distribution, which may 
be light, regardless of the quantity of mail being worked by another member of the 
crew. It is thought that such actions are attributable to indifference to the beat 
interest of the service, lack of executive ability or a misconception of the duties and 
responsibilities attached to that assignment. 

Clerks in charge should bear in mind that their selection for promotion with increased 
compensation was due, in a great measure, to their executive ability, they occupy- 
ing the same relation to their crew that a chief clerk does to his line and with them 
rests, in a great measure, the effective application of the regulations and orders, as 
well as the completion of distribution. 

A clerk in charge should not only possess a thorough knowledge of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations and rules governing the application of space basis, but he diould 
also be familiar with the distribution and correct dispatch of all mails in his train, 
both when on time and when off schedule, and he should see that all members of his 
crew also possess this knowledge. When a member of the crew is lacking in this 
respect, he should endeavor, by tactful and intelligent effort, to assist the delinquent 
clerk to obtain that information. Should the delinquent clerk fail to manifest any 
interest in the matter and is plainly lacking in such information, report should be 
made to the chief clerk of the line. 

It is believed that a majority of the clerks are, at all times, willing to obey instruc- 
tions of and cooperate heartily with the clerk in charge, but in order that all may have 
due and timely notice, advice is given that while this office proposes holding clerk 
in charge strictly accountable for his supervision or lack thereof, it is also held that 
his orders and instructions to those with him must be obeyed; failure to comply will 
be charged as insubordination. 

Sec. 4. Registered mail, mtnessing dispatch of. — From personal observation I am 
inclined to believe that some clerks in charge and clerks handling registered matter 
do not realize the importance of instructions contained in section 898, Postal Laws 
and Regulations. 

It is important that registered mail be handled strictly in accordance with those 
instructions and where there are two or more clerks in the car the registry clerk must 
have the dispatch witnessed. The clerk witnessing the dispatch should write his 
name or initials opposite the entry or entries in the registry book as evidence. This 
does not mean that the registry clerk will be permitted to count the roisters and say 
to the clerk witnessing "Here goes ten registers for Lincoln" as he throws them into 
the Lincoln pouch and the witnessing clerk attaching his initials in the registry 
book as witness. 

Such method of witnessing the dispatch of registered mail is absolutely valueless 
and in case of loss the registry clerk would be held responsible. 

Clerks are financially responsible for the proper handling of registered mail and 
will be required to make good loss occasioned by disregard of the regulations. 

The regulations contemplate that the witnessing of the dispatch of registered mail 
shall be such that a clerk witnessing can make an afiidavit that he saw the particular 
register placed in the proper pouch immediately before it was locked, ana that the 
pouch went out of the door without opportunity for anyone to open it after the register 
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was pkced therein. Nothing short of this method of witnessing will be accepted 
or tolerated, and clerks in cli^rge will give this matter their personal attention, and 
see that registered matter handled in their crew is handled in accordance with the 
above. 

Chief clerks in traveling over their lines will also see that the above inslTuctionB 
axe complied with. 

Exhibit E. 

tse claims of the grade 2 railway postal clerks appointed during 1^12-13« 

There is a class of railway postal clerks, those of grade 2, whose claims for a readjust- 
ment of salaries based on present laws should be brought to the attention of the Joint 
Commission on Postal Salaries for thoujBfhtful consideration. 

Most of these men entCTed the service during the years 1912 and 1913. To-day, 
after about six years of service, they are in grade 2, having been prctoioted one grade 
during sdl this time. Their treatment at the hands of the Post Office Departaient 
borders on injustice and was carried to such extremes that Congregs finally attempted 
to bring relief by legislation. 

Quot;ing from data furnished by one clerk in this class, we read: 

**The general experience of hundreds, probably thousands of these clerks will be 
found to be identical with mine except for details which naturally will vary in indi- 
vidual cases. It is distasteful to me to mention my own past. 1 do so only for the 
sake of furnishing precise and authentic information to substantiate this claim. 

I was appointed a substitute in the Railway Mail Service on October 24, 1913, and 
was called for active duty December 17, 1913. My appointment to the regular force, 
dated May, 1918, assigns me to Denver, Colo., terminal. I served as substitute for 
4 years 4 months 14 days, a total of 1,595 days from December 18, 1913, to April 30, 
1918. Of this time I was employed and received payment as follows: 

1913, 14 days $38.77 

1914, 241 days 651.99 

1915, 224 days 529.40 

1916, 284 days 695.53 

1917, 365 days 924.32 

1918, 120 days » 300.00 

Total, 1,248 days 3,140.01 

An average daily wage of $1.97, $59.92 per month, or $719.05 per year. Since I 
was employed by 1,248 out of a total of 1,595 days, I receivea no compensation 
whatever for 347 days. 

"On July 1, 1917, the law providing a regular salary for all substitutes who had 

Eerformed 313 days of service oecame effective, as provided by section 1543, Postal 
aws and Regulations, which states: * Hereafter any substitute railway postal clerk 
shall, after having performed service ec^uivalent to 313 davs, be appointed railway 
postal clerk of grade 1, and in computing suc*h service credit shall be allowed for 
services performed prior to the approval of this act.' (Act of Mar. 3, 1917.) 

"Prior to July 1, 1917, 1 had performed 944 days of actual service, and I was notified 
by the general superintendent Railway Mail Service on July 17, 1917, 'that effective 
July 1, 1917 I had been appointed a railway postal clerk grade 1, with pay at the 
rate of $900 per anniun for services actually performed.' Future pay was made only 
for services actually performed. My status as substitute remained unchanged by 
this act except that I could expect a promotion to grade 2 at the end of a year's satis- 
factory service. 

"I was due to be advanced from grade 1 to grade 2 on July 1, 1918, having served 
ayear in the lower grade following my appointment to this grade, as provided by law. 
This automatic promotion was then withheld beca^ise of the provisions of the post 
oflSce appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1918-19, which granted a bonus of $200 
to each clerk. I was thereby forced to serve another year at grade 1. By applica- 
tion of section 1543 many substitutes who entered the service years later than 1 did 
are now but a few months junior to me. Again, other clerks who were appointed 
but a few months before me are now in grade 6 while I have just received notification 
of having been advanced from grade 1 to grade 2, effective July 1, 1919. 

"This law was not made retroactive, but it would seem only fair and just to allow 
a promotion of one grade for each 313 days of the time spent as substitute, deducting 
of course the first 313 days of such service. Promotion to the grade which I could 
have attained under section 1543, Postal Laws and Regulations, as it is applied to-day 

1 January 1 to April 30. 
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would place me in grade 5, the grade that has been reached by other more fortonate 
clerks who entered the service contemporaneously with me. I would then receive 
three grades for substitute service and the promotion that was withheld last year, 
in addition to the promotion that was made this year. 

"Even though I were to be promoted to ^nde 5, 1 would stDl be short approximately 
$900 in salary which I lost during this period, to saty nothing of the 347 days of unem- 
ployed time while serving as suMtitute. 

"Of those clerks in my class personally known to me, it can truthfully and without 
exaggeration be said, there are none more faithful nor more efficient in the entire 
mail service. It has been discouraging in the extreme to them, when, after years 
of hard toil and diligent study, they are still held down, through no fault of their 
own, to the same salary paid female clerks and entering raw recruits, many of whom 
had not even passed a civil service examination. 

"In spite of the apparent injustice done them and their families during these years 
of abnormal times and high prices, they clung with unwavering faith to the belief 
that they would eventually receive what is justly due them, viz., promotion to the 
proper ^*ade earned by years of service, and back pay for the salary they have lost. 
Even the claim to back pay, with the exception of the |100 lost during 1918-19, 
would be waived by many clerks in this class, if only the earned promotions were 
made." 

Respectfully submitted for your consideration. 

George L. M. Riekenberg, 

Fotwteenth Division Representatives, 



A Brief Stating the Case of That Class of Railway Postal Clerks Who Werk 
Ordered by the Post Office Department to Change Their Residence. 

This moving directly concerned their salary, as clerks were required to defray their 
own expenses, even to transportation. Quite a number of them owned their own 
homes and had their residence at natural terminal points for a nimiber of years, the 
said terminal points being suitable to the department. 

In forcing tnem to move then to a different and sometimes distant locality the 
department compelled them to sever all home ties, life-long friendships, and, in some 
cases, to sacrifice property at a loss, owing to the short time allowed them to arrange 
their personal affairs. 

We believe that this class of employees should be reimbursed for actual and neces- 
sary expense incurred when changmg residence under orders of the department. 



A Brief Covering That Class of Railway Postal Clerks Whose Salary Was 
Reduced by the Order of the Post Office Department on Account of Re- 
organization OF Certain Railway Post Office Lines. 

About two years ago several of the longer railway post office lines were cut, and, in 
some cases, the number of clerks was reduced and their salaries reduced where the 
men involved did not wish to accept appointment to a vacancy on a foreign line of 
their own class. 

Some of these men were offered appointment to distant lines necessitating removal 
from their established headquarters, and in cases where clerks declined such appoint- 
ment, they were arbitrary reduced in salary and grade by the department. 

We do not uiink these reductions were fa.^r or warcanted, as the law specifically 
states that **when reorganizations of the service ai^e made that salaries shall not be^ 
reduced by reason of such reorganization.'' 

We ask that these clerks be restored to their proper grade and salary. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Hugh Sparks, of San Francisco. 

STATEMENT OF ME. HTTOH SPAEKS, SAN FEANCISCO, CALIF. 

Mr. Sparks. Mr. Coinmissioner, I represent the railway mail clerks 
assigned to road service in the eighth division of the railwa^r mail 
service, comprising the States of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
and the Territory of Hawaii. 
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I have been given the subject of salaries and living costs, as thos& 
are necessarilv related subjects. 

It will not DC my purpose to detain you in an eflFort to give you all 
the facts involved, as I am confident that a full and free consideration 
of certain of the essential facts will convince you and the other mem- 
bers of the commission that the salaries paid to railway postal clerks 
are at the present time inadequate to meet the living costs; that 
those salaries are alsQ, because of the laws fixing them, and the regu- 
lations promulgated under those laws, inequitable. They have 
become mequitable as a result of the lapse of time and the adminis- 
tration of those laws. 

In determining the reasonableness of a salary it is necessary to take 
into consideration certain factors which are fundamental. One of 
these factors is the value of the service rendered by the employee. 
We believe that the service rendered by a railway postal employee is 
of inestimable value to the public of the United States, because of the 
fact that it is necessary tnat the distribution of certain classes of 
mail, such as registers, letters, and daily papers should be done while 
it is moving in the direction of its destmation. It makes for facility 
of dispatch and enhances the contentment of the people of our 
country, when they realize that they will receive their letters, even 
though they be of a social nature, when they should receive them; 
and m the case of daily papers, the dissemination of news is of vital 
importance to the people. There is no class of Government employee 
who realizes this better than the railway postal clerk, because ii a 
single daily paper should be missent by one of them it results in his 
being penalized, and properly so, because the people must get the 
news of the world, and that is the means by which they get it. 

The relations, I might say, between the railway mail service and 
general business are such that we might aptly say that the prosperity 
of the one is dependent on the prosperity oi the other. It is essentially 
the case that anything which injures the railway mail service must 
inevitably injure the business conditions of the countrv. 

Now on the matter of mental requirements as a factor entering 
into the establishing of an adequate wage. There are a great many 
vocations which require no special mental qualifications. But the 
railway mail service is not one of those vocations. We are required 
to take an entrance examination, which is not in itself severe — that 
is, the mental examination — but that is merely an entering wedge. 
Once we are appointed to the service we are examined at frequent 
intervals upon Imowledge of distribution, upon knowledge of connec- 
tions — by that I mean we must know the connecting railway post 
office or route by which any given piece of mail matter will reach 
its destination, by the shortest possible route in point of time. 
These things we must know. In order to know them, it is necessary 
to devote our time to study. We can not devote time to study when 
we are performing the services of railway postal clerks on the road; 
therefore we must devote time to study at home. This is, we believe, 
a matter to be taken into consideration in connection with the 
salaries that we should receive. 

We must also study postal laws and regulations. We have an 
arrangement with regard to postal laws and regulations which we 
do not believe exactly equitable in regard to assignments. We have 
535 questions. We must memorize all of the postal laws appUcablp 
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to the railway mail service in order to answer any one of those ques- 
tions. We must do it every time we have an examination, and we 
have heretofore been recjuired to take it once every year. I am not 
offering that, Mr. Commissioner, as a grievance, you understand, but 
merely as one of the requirements to be considered in connection 
with salaries — studies. 

We must have accuracy, we must have speed. Speed and accuracy 
naturally are based upon study, upon a perfect knowledge of what 
we are required to do. 

Another thing to be taken into consideration is the physical 
requirements. It is recognized by those in Congress who have 
introduced legislation pertaining to the retirement of classified civil 
employees that railway postal clerks are entitled to special considera- 
tion, inasmuch as every bill which has been introduced in our behalf 
and we sincerely hope, both in the interest of ourselves and the 
Government, that some of them will speedily be enacted — ^have 
contained a provision to the effect that railway postal clerks will be 
retired — ^when eligible for retirement — ^five years earlier than other 
classes of employees. That, I assume, is due to the {$,ct that they 
recognized that our service is more strenuous, that our earning 
power will not last as long as the men employed in more mild voca- 
tions. 

Mr. Bell. And that work is more hazardous. 

Mr. Sparks. Hazardous; yes, sir. It is more hazardous. 

Another element which I believe is necessary for consideration in 
order that you may arrive at what shall constitute an equitable 
salary, is the element of danger in our service. In the case of accident 
to a train it is usually the case that a mail car follows the engine 
immediatelv. The postal laws and regulations require that we shall 
keep the aoors of mail cars closed except when mails are being 
dispatched therefrom or received through them. As a result of this 
when danger is impending we receive no warning. The engineer, 
the fireman, can see what is ahead of them; we can not. We come 
into the smash without any knowledge of what is coming. That is 
a danger which I believe should be taken into consideration in fixing 
our s^aries. It is generally the case that such things are considered 
in all lines of industry. 

Another danger, and a very considerable one, to which we are 
subjected is that of contagion. We handle the mails of the United 
States, and those mails originate in every conceivable place through- 
out the world. No one is deprived of the privilege — and rightly so — 
of using the United States mails, but it is a fact that those who 
handle them are exposed to certain dangers which people who do 
not handle them are not exposed to. 

Another thing upon which I wiU touch is reoi^anization. I 
assume that reorganization comes under the subject of salaries, 
inasmuch as sacrifices of salary have to be made as a result of reorgan- 
ization, resulting, of course, from departmental orders. Let us 
assume that a raflway post office line is reoiganized. It has been our 
experience that when railway post office Rnes are reorganized the 
reorganization is for the purpose, generally, of curtailment of service 
— at least that has almost always resulted. Now, as a result of tht 
reorganization certain men are required, for instance, to change 
their residence. 
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Under existing law the expense incidental to such changes of 
residence must De borne by .the clerks affected, and there are in- 
stances in my division where this expense has amounted to more 
than $25 a month covering a period of 12 months. Mr. Commissioner, 
railway postal clerks raise no question of legality with respect to these 
sacrifices, but thev contend tnat they are inequitable, inasmuch as 
existing law affords them no relief against them. Thejr also contend 
that they come within the jurisdiction of the commission, as the 
money so expended is necessarily derived from their salaries as 
railway postal clerks, they being required by regulations to give 
their entire time to the department, and forbidden to engage in 
business for profit, either as principal or as agent for others. (Sec. 
1599 P. L. and R.) Furthermore, such expenditures are made in 
compliance with departmental orders, and are wholly in the interest 
of the Postal Service. The Congress of the United States enacted a 
law March 3, 1917, protecting clerks against reduction in salary 
because of changes in the service. The necessity for this legislation 
was brought about bv the same reorganization of the service which 
requires clerks to change their residence at their own expense, 
therefore, we respectfully suggest that this act be amended or 
amplified so as to require the department to pay the actual and 
necessary expenses of such clerks, and that those who have already 
been requirea to move at their own expense be, upon certification of 
proper vouchers, reimbursed. We feel confident that you will take 
cognizance of this situation, as, being charged with an equitable 
readjustment of salaries, we believe that, once they are so readjusted, 
you will not s\jffer their depletion through causes which are wholly 
in the interest of the service. In fact, we feel that an equitable 
readjustment of salaries is impossible without some such provision, 
and knowing that ''Equity regards as done what ought to be done,'' 
we feel assured that your recommendations will be favorable to us. 

Surplus clerks is another thing to be considered. Surplus clerks 
have practically lost their identity. That is another thing which 
comes under reorganization because surplus clerks are a by-product 
of reorganization. If they belong to a class A, railway postal office, 
they can be promoted to the maximum grade of a class A assign- 
ment, but if they belong to a higher classification they can not be 
promoted beyond the maximum grade of a class A assignment. 
Of course, if the single classification should be adopted, it would not 
be necessary to make any provision in regard to that. 

Another thing in inadequacy of salaries. The increased cost of 
living in my city, San Francisco, was, in August, 70 per cent. My 
pay has increased since 1914, 28 per cent; the difference is 42 per 
cent. Forty-two per cent of my pay in 1914, is $630. This added 
to my present pay, $1,920, would amount to $2,555. If my pay had 
increased in the same ratio as the living costs, I would now be receiv- 
ing $2,555. That is the point I wish to make. I use my own case 
because I am more familiar with it. It is a fair illustration, I think, 
of other conditions, but I wish to say to the commission that I have 
received every advance of pay that has been authorized by Congress 
and I am a class C man, and I have reached the maximum meritorious 
grade of my assignment; therefore I am in a very much more fortunate 
position than many other railway postal clerks throughout the 
country. 

145191— 20— VOL 1, PT 10 14 
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Another thing I wish to sajr in qualification of this high cost of 
living that I have quoted is this: That living costs in San Francisco 
are considerably less than in other parts of the country, because the 
monthly labor review shows that it is about 93 per cent in New York, 
while Los Angeles, Calif., was the lowest given in the whole United 
States. Seattle, I believe, was second and San Francisco third. 
But I do not wish to make the inference that this is representative 
of the whole coimtry. It is of a locality. You have received figures, 
I presume, with respect to other localities. 

Now, I will compare outside conditions, outside industries. I 
have a list here of 101 crafts. This list was obtained from the build- 
ing trades of my city, San Francisco. Of those 101 crafts, 97 of 
them receive $5 or more per day. Four of them receive less than 
$5 per day. Sixty-seven of them receive double time for overtime. 
We maintain that when such a condition exists outside the service, 
that the service itself is injured. We are not ar^in^ our case; we are 
arguing the case of the public. The service itseli is injured as a 
result of the conditions. They are better in other industries than 
they are in the Post Office Department, because of which it is impos- 
sible to obtain efficient men for this service, and when we do obtain 
a man who possesses the qualifications necessary for efficiency, he 
immediately leaves the service. The old men who have been in 
the service a number of years have reached a condition where they 
are practically unfitted for outside service, and that is perhaps the 
only thing that is holding the service up at all. Those men can not 
afford to leave, some of them, because they are entirely imfitted for 
outside work. ^ 

Mr. Sparks submitted the following papers, brief for railway postal 
clerks assigned to road service in the eighth division, Railway Mail 
Service, prepared by himself ; brief for transfer, terminal, and substitute 
clerks, prepared by a committee of railway postal clerks at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and a brief covering general conditions, prepared by 
John A. Gager, Ogden, Utah. 

Brief Submitted by Mr. Hugh Sparks. 

for railway postal clerks assigned to road service, eighth division, railway 

mail service. 

It is not my purpose to detain the commission with an extended argument which 
shall comprehend all the facts involved, as I indulge the confidence that a full and 
frank consideration of the essential facts will convince it that the current basis of 
salaries in the Railway Mail Service, as applied to the men engaged therein, is in- 
equitable;" that the salaries are, as a result thereof, inadequate; and that a general 
reclassification and readjustment, with a view to doing equity to all concerned, should 
be recommended. I shall, therefore, endeavor to confine the discussion within as 
brief compass as the importance of the case will permit. 

I. Salaries can not be held adequate because of the financial ability of those to 
whom they apply to exist. 

Man, being endowed with the highest order of intelligence of all God's creatures, 
uses that intelligence to adjust his manner of living to his means; consequently, if he 
receives little he eats and wears little. He denies himself and his family, should he 
have one, many of the essentials of life. He lives, and those who are dependent 
upon him live, not as God intends that they should live, but rather as they are com- 
pelled, by force of economic circumstances, to live. 

As evidence of the fact that railway postal clerks, because of present salary condi- 
tions, have been compelled to adopt, for themselves and ttieir dependents, a standard 
of living wnich is un-American, I submit herewith, under separate cover, marked 
*' Exhibit A,'* certain signed statements from the clerks themselves. 
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For the convenience of the commiseion I have attached typewritten briefs of the 
Btatemente referred to above, which may be verified by reference to the statementp 
themselves. 

II. In determining the reasonableness of a salary the value of the service rendered 
is one of the ^tors to be considered. 

The functions of the road service are : To receive, distribute, and dispatch the various 
classes of mail enroute in such a manner that it will receive the maximum of protec- 
tion while in the possession of the clerks, and when being dispatched therefrom, and 
will reach its destmation by the shortest possible route, in point of time. 

It would be, I believe, impossible to exaggerate the importance of the distribution 
of certain classes of mail, such as registers, letters, and daily papers, while they are 
traveling in the direction of their destination, and were it not for such a system the 
delay to and uncertainty in the receipt of important business communications 
would be sufficient to greatly injure the business of the country, and the added ex- 
pense necessary to the estaolishment of a "closed-pouch service" throughout the 
country would be appalling. And this, notwithstanding the fact that practically as 
many distributors, in addition to those already there, as there are railway postal 
clerks, would have to be employed in the large centers of distribution. 

We believe, therefore, that tne servjce which we render to our country is of the 
very first importance to its people; that it is of almost inestimable value to them, 
and we pray that, in arriving at your conclusion, you give this matter consideration. 

IIL Mental and physical requirements and hardships as factors to be considered in 
determining the reasonableness of a salary. 

There are few duties required of men in any other line of endeavor which carry 
with them the same necessity for quick, rapid, and accurate thinking, extended over 
as long a period of time, often, because of the adverse conditions imder which railway 
postal clerks assigned to road service are compelled to work, until the very limit 
of mental and physical endurance is reached. In proof of this I would call your 
attention to the fact that the essentials of an efficient railway postal clerk are: 

(1) Knowledge of schemes of distribution. 

(2) Knowledge of connections. (The connectiag railway post office or stage route 
to which the mail should be dispatched in order that it may reach its destination in 
the shortest possible time.) 

(3) Accuracy. 

(4) Speed. 

(5) Endurance. 

It is generally conceded to require from three to five years for a substitute entering 
the service to become an efficient railway postal clerk. He miist be conversant with 
single, double, triple, and sometimes even with more supplies for any given office. 
This can be attained only by constant study during lay-off periods, keeping up with 
the changes in railroad schedules, correction of schemes from general orders issued 
weekly showing all service changes, new offices established and old offices discon- 
tinued, with the consequent changes of supply. 

Accuracy is necessary, not only from the standpoint of the public good, but from 
that of the clerk as well, as errors in distribution cause delay to the mail involved, 
and the clerk making them is penalized by being charged with minus points, enough 
of which may result in a failure to receive promotion when due, demotion, or even 
dismissal from the service. 

Speed is necessary, inasmuch as the road clerk has only a limited time (the running 
time of the train between points of dispatch) in which to complete the distribution. 

Endurance is necessary, as he has to contend with the motion of a moving train, 
the strain of completing the distribution before reaching the point at which the mail 
is to be dispatched, and the b'ability of delayed trains, which would require the 
reworking and repouching of the mail in order that it make the proper connection. 
Other things which make this work require men who can endure hardships are, that 
a great deal of the work is at night; that the hours of actual work are long; that the 
work, when on the road, is constant; and that the food eaten by the clerks consists, 
principally of cold limches, there being either no means or opportunity to prepare 
anything warm. 

As evidence that the Post Office Department considers that a railway postal clerk, 
to be efficient, must devote his entire time to the service, either working on the road or 
in study and rest at home, in order that he may be mentally and physically equipped 
for his next tour of duty, I quote section 1599, Postal Laws and Regulations: • 

**Sec. 1599. The compensation paid to railway postal clerks is for daily service 
whether they are on duty or not, and their entire time is subject to the control of 
the Poet Office Department. Lay-off periods are granted for rest and recuperation, 
for correcting schemes, preparation for and work incidental to study upon distri- 
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butioQ aaeignment, the checking up of registry records, attention to official corres- 
spondence, preparation lor next tour of duty, or any other matter pertaining to their 
assi^ments. The time shall not be utilized by clerks for the purpose of engaging in 
business for profit either as principal or as agent for others, nor should they overtax 
their physical strength so as to prevent their being in a refreshed condition when 
resuming active duty. " 

Having endeavored to show some of the hardships and deprivations that clerks in a 
railway pjost office are, of necessity, required to undergo, together with some of the 
responsibilities attaching to their position, I respectfully submit that these, together 
with the value of the service rendered, are among the principal factors to be considered 
in arriving at what shall constitute an equitable wage, and pray that you may give 
the foregoing your earnest consideration. 

IV. Dangers incidental to service as a factor to be considered in determining our 
salaries. 

The mail car usually occupies a position in the train immediately^ behind the engine, 
and the doors are required to be kept closed except when mail is being dispatched 
from or received into them ; consequently clerks are never warned of any impending 
danger. The lives of enginemen are oiten saved by abandonment of the engine 
after setting the air brakes. Not so the railway postal clerk, who rarely has an oppor- 
tunity after the air goes on, and before the crash comes to grab the safety rods with 
which the cars are provided. 

Another source of danger to which railway postal clerks are subjected, and a very 
considerable one, comes from the fact that some of the mail they handle has been 
handled before them in its origin, at least, by persons afflicted with all manner of 
contagious diseases. 

V. Salaries applicable to the Railway Mail Service as influenced by the present 
method of classification. 

Section 1543, Postal Laws and Regulations, provides that: 

**The Postmaster General may appoint railway postal clerks in such manner and 
of such respective grades and salaries as may be provided for in the annual appropria- 
tion acts for the service of the Post Office Department," and that '^such clerks shall 
be designated as railway postal clerks," etc.^ 'and shall be divided into the following 
grades, with corresponding salaries per annum not exceeding the following rates." 

Then follows the basic or permanent salary grades, ranging from grade one, at not 
exceeding $900 per annum, to grade ten, at not exceeding $1,800 per annum. 

Section 1549, Postal Laws and Regulations, provides that: 

''The Postmaster Greneral shall classify and nx the salarLes of railway postal clerks, 
under such r^fulations as he may prescribe, in the grades provided by law; and for 
the purpose of organization and of establishing maximum grades to which promotions 
may be made successively as hereinafter provided, he shall classify railway post 
offices, terminal railway post offices, and transfer offices with reference to tneir 
character and importance in three classes, with salary grades as follows: Class A, 
^900 to $1,200; class B, $900 to $1,300; class C, $900 to $1,500." Paragraph 2 of 
this section provides that: *' Clerks in class A shall be promoted successively to 
grade three, clerks in class B shall be promoted successively to grade four, and 
clerks in class C shall be promoted successively to grade five," and that ** Pro- 
motions above these ^des within the maximum grades of the classification may be 
made in the discretion of the Postmaster General for meritorious service." 

The act of July 2, 1918, making appropriations for the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending Jime 30, 1919, created two new salary grades in each classifica- 
tion, and provided: 

'"That on July first, nineteen hundred and eighteen, railway postal clerks shall 
pass automatically from the grades they are in and the salaries they receive imder the 
act of August twenty-fourth, nineteen hundjred and twelve, to the corresponding grade, 
with salaries provided for in this act." 

This act contains a proviso to the effect that ''the salary of * * * railway postal 
clerks shall be increased during the fiscal year 1919 not more than $200." This had 
the effect of preventing many clerks &om receiving their automatic promotions, as 
provided for in section 1549, above, and prevented many who had reached the maxi- 
mum successive grade in llieir classification from being considered for meritoiioui 
promotion. As a result, should this act and the subsequent acts granting temporary 
salary increases not be continued in effect after June 30, 1920, these clerks will drop 
bafck to the salary grades they were in on June 30, 1918. 

The act making appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, created no new salary grades, but added $100 to each classifica- 
tion which, because of the fact that all new grades have been held to be meiitoiious, 
has not benefited all the clerks in the service, as certain requirements, fixed subse- 
quent to the passage of the act, must be met. 
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We believe that these acts granting temporary increases of salary were emergency 
acts; that they were passed for the specific purpose of giving relief to the clerks during^ 
the existence of an imusual condition; that tney were intended to apply to all the 
clerks in the service; and that any construction which prevents them mm. so apply- 
ing is a wrong construction. 

We also contend that the method of classification authorized by the sections of 
postal laws and regulations quoted above injures both the service and the clerks 
employed therein, inasmuch as our salaries, while they are supposed to be fixed 
by law, are, as a matter of fact, largely a matter of regulation, as the opinion of the 
Postmaster General of the character and importance of our assignments determinea 
their classification, which, in turn, determines our salary grades. 

The act of March 3, 1917, provides fhat: 

"Hereafter when railway postal clerks are transferred from one assignment to 
another because of changes in the service, their salaries shall not be reduced by 
reason of such change." 

This act protects those clerks who are, because of changes in the service (reorgani- 
zation), transferred from one assignment to another by order of the department, but 
it does not protect those who, as a result of reorganization, are placed on the ''surplus " 
(unassigned) list, and, because of the nomadic life they are compelled to live in 
Buch position, accept appointment to anodier assignment. Nor does it protect those 
clerks who have reached the maximum meritorious grade of their assignments and 
are neither transferred nor placed on the ''surplus " List, but who have all chances of 
further promotion destroyed as a result of the reorganization. To illustrate: In 
October, 1914, I reached the maximum meritorious grade of my assignment. In 
March, 1917, the railway post office to which I am assigned was reorganized. The 
classification of the line was not changed, still, as a result, I have been so far removed 
from the possibility of further promotion that I can not hope to ever get any. To 
meet a somewhat similar situation in the Army the Congress has passed a longevity 
act which provides that officers of the junior grades who have served 5 years shall 
have an increase of pay of 10 per cent, 10 years 10 per -cent more, continuing in 
the same ratio until tney have received an increase of 40 per cent, and this, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that they may have been promoted from one grade to another in the 
meantime. Whether or not such a policy applied to the Postal Service would be 
sound I do not presume to say, but it is obvious that such an arrangement would 
not only attract high-grade men to the service but would tend to hold tiiem once 
they had entered it. 

As evidence that the present method of classification is injurious both to the 
service and the clerks, I submit herewith, marked "Exhibit B,** a list of railway 
post office lines in the eighth division. Railway Mail Service, upon which service 
was discontinued and curtailed as a result of the reorganization during the period 
from January 1 to June 15, 1917. 

VI. Should the present system of classification be eliminated? 

We believe that in all equity it should, not only for the reasons set forth above 
but for the following additional reasons: 

(1) Present classifications tend to retard advancement, as promotions to the 
meritorious grades, being discretionary, are so hedged in by regulations as to be 
difficult of attainment. As a result, efficient, conscientious clerks are made to feel 
that the service holds at best for them only a doubtful future; consequently, they 
take advantage of the first opportunity to resign, their places being filled by new 
men who must put in several years of study before they can render as efficient service 
as their predecessors. 

(2) The duties in the different grades and classifications are practically the same* 
This may be evidenced by the fact that while the clerk in a class C assignment takes 
more examinations and works more consecutive hours than the clerk in a class A 
assignment, the latter, by virtue of the fact that he usually runs alone, is a clerk in 
charge, which means that he has more responsibility than the class C clerk below 
the grade of clerk in charge. He handles all classes of mail, makes trip reports, 
tends local stations, which the Postal Laws and Regulations consider the most impor- 
tant service ^at a railway postal clerk can render; in fact, he does everything, but 
on a smaller scale, than the clerk in the higher salaried assignment. 

VII. Are the basic salaries of railway postal clerks adequate under normal 
conditions? 

No. I quote from the final report of the Commission on Industrial Relations (S- 
Doc. No. 415, 64th Cong., August, 1915): 

"In the highest paid occupations among wage earners, such as railroad engineers 
and conductors, glass blowers, certain steel-mill employees, and a few of the building 
trades, the incomes will range from $1,500 to $2,000 at oest. Such an income meJms^ 
under present-day conditions, a fair living for a family of moderate size, education 
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of the children through high school, a small insurance policy, a bit put by for a rainy 
day — and nothing more. With unusual responsibilities or misfortunes, it is too 
little, and the pinch of necessity is keenly felt.*' 

VIII. Living conditions. 

The August, 1919, Monthly Labor Re\dew, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Vol. IX, 
No. 2, page 109, shows that the average family expenditures for 22 food articles, 
combined, in San Francisco, Calif., was $271.48 in 1913 and $458.97 in June, 1919. 

Percentage increase June, 1919, compared with 1913—69 per cent. 

My salary, October, 1914, was $1,500 per annum. 

Since that time I have received an increase of $300 per annum, as a result of the 
special legislation contained in the appropriation acts of 1918 and 1919. 

My present salary is, therefore, $1,800 per annum. 

Percentage increase in pay July, 1919, compared with October, 1914 — ^20 per cent. 

Di£ference between percentage increase in living costs and percentage increase 
in jpay — 49 per cent. 

Forty-nine per cent of $1,500, my pay in October, 1914, is $735, so it is obvious 
that, in so far as supporting myself and family is concerned, I am, in respect to the 
22 food articles referred to above, $735 a year worse of! now than I was m 1914, as 
prices did not rise appreciably until 1916. 

My present salary of $1,800 per annum plus $735, the sum representing the differ- 
ence between percentage increase in living costs and percentage increase in pay, 
is $2,535, the salary I would be receiving to-4ayhad my salary increased in the same 
ratio as the prices of the food articles referred to above. 

This is not an extreme case, as ^e same authoritv shows the average per cent of 
increase in the cost of the articles referred to in 39 American cities as of June, 1919, 
compared with 1913, to be approximately 84 per cent. 

To illustrate the increase in the cost of clothing, I quote from page 114 of the 
Monthly Labor Review for August, 1919, as follows: 

Wholesale prices in July, 1914, and in June, 1919, as compared with average prices 
in 1913. 

Average money prices. 



Article— textile and leather goods. 



1913 


1914 


iai28 


sai3i 


.073 


.070 


.082 


.065 


.471 


.444 


.663 


.505 


.270 


.275 


.449 


.475 


8.113 


3.150 


2.175 


2.260 



June, 
1919. 



Cotton, upland, middling. lb.. 

Sheeting. Drown, pepperelL yd.. 

Bleadied muslin, lonsdale do.. 

Wool, i and 3/8 grades lb.. 

Storm serse, all wool, 50-inch. yd.. 

Leather, chrome call sq.ft.. 

Leather, sole, oak. lb.. 

Shoes, men's, Goodyear welt, yicicalf,blucher pair. . 

Shoes, women's, Goodyear welt, gun metal, button do. . 



lasas 

.190 

.206 

1.183 

L137 

.825 

.900 

6.750 

5.850 



In considering the prices ouoted above it should be remembered that thejr are, 
except in the case of shoes, tne prices of unfinished articles, and that the finished 
article costs the consumer (quotation shows wholesale prices) about 100 per cent more 
than the wholesale prices for June, 1919. This statement Ib borne out by the fact 
that men's shoes, such as are listed above, cost retail in San Francisco at the present 
time from |12 to $14 a pair. 

While figures compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show a decrease of from 
2 to 5 per cent in the prices of the 22 food articles referred to above, in 15 municipal- 
ities in widely divergent localities, for the month of September, they show a 2 per 
cent increase for San Francisco, Calif., and Portland, Oreg.; a 1 per cent increase for 
Los Angeles, Calif., and a slight increase for Salt Lake City, Utah, and Seattle, Wash 

I desire to call the attention of the commission to the fact that I have used my own 
case to illustrate the inadequacy of the salaries of railway postal clerks to meet present 
living conditions, not because I believe it to be representative of the naajority of the 
clerks, but because of my familiarity with it. That it is not representative of the 
majority, thousands of whom must be in a much worse predicament than n^yj©**! 
may be shown by the fact that I am assigned to a class C railway post ofl&ce, which 
carries with it the highest salary grade; that I reached the highest meritorious grade 
of the assignment in October, 1914; and that I have received all the increases author- 
ized by Congress subsequent to that time. 

IX. Do our salaries compare favorably with those of men in outside industry? 

We answer that they do not, and, as proof that they do not, beg leave to submit 
herewith the wage scale of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco, Calif^ as 
of August 12, 1919, marked Exhibit C. By this wage scale 101 crafts carrying differ- 
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ent salaries are listed, and the salaries received by them in 1915 and 1919, with the 
overtime rates are shown. 

I desire to call vour attention to the fact that common laborers received $3 a day 
in 1915, and that they now receive $5 a day, an increase in four years of approximately 
66 per cent. I would also call your attention to the fact that 1 entered the Railway 
Ifeil Service in January, 1905, and that my present salary, including the temporary 
increases, is $5 a day. 

Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution of the United States, among other things 
provides that: 

''The Congress shall have power: To establish post offices and post roads, and to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government 
of the United Stotes or in any department or officer thereof. '* 

With all deference I submit that, in view of the prevailing wages in outside indus- 
try, unless something is done, and done soon, to make the rostal Service attractive 
to young, efficient men it is going to be difficult to maintain it as a great public service 
should be maintained. 

X. Suggested remedy. 

Having endeavored to show some of the evils attending the present method of 
classification, with respect to their influence upon the salaries of the employees, as 
well as their deleterious effect upon the service itself, considered from the standpoint 
of the public good, together with the inadequacy of the salaries received at the present 
time, I respectfully suggest that a single eftanaard of classification be recommended 
with salary grades as follows: 

Substitutes $1, 700 

Grade 1 1,900 

Grade 2 .* 2,000 

Grades 2,100 

Grade 4 2,300 

Grades 2,500 

Clerks in charge 2 , 800 

Railway postal clerks, having sacrificed much in the last few years and having in 
the meantime served the public loyally and honestly, ap^proach this question of wajge 
adjustment with clean hands. They nave done equity, while the law, through its 
deficiencies and the r^ulations promulgated thereunder, have denied them equity. 
They therefore appreciate the opportunity offered them to present their case, knowing 
that the application of justice thereto means better living conditions for themselves 
and their dependents. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have, in my poor way, endeavored to present the views of those whom I represent 
very frankly and earnestly — I need not add that they are submitted with all defer- 
ence. I rest the case with every confidence that a just and impartial consideration 
of the f&cts will persuade the commission that in all eauity it should recommend, 
not only a substantial increase of salary for railway postal clerks, but the elinunation 
of the present method of classifying railway post offices, terminal railway post offices, 
and transfer offices as well. 



EXHiBrr A. 

[Briefs of letters referred to under subheading I of brief.] 

Letter No. 1. Loren G. Mackie, 3008 Dana Street, Berkeley, Calif. : 

1. Has been over a year paying off a small doctor bill. 

2. Bought Liberty bonds of each issue, but was forced to dispose of them as soon as 
paid for. 

3. By living in a niggardly manner is able to pay rent, grocery bills and household 
expenses, but himself, nis wife, and baby are short of the clothes they should have. 

4. Wants to know what the future has in store for him. 

Letter No. 2. George O. Cooper, 1710 Grand Street, Alameda, Calif. 

1. Has been in the Railway Mail Service 12 years. 

2. Bought a Liberty bond of each issue, but was forced to sell them ($250 worth) at 
a diiacount in order to make pa^onents on home. 
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3. Members of faunilv had influenza. As a result it became necessary that his wife 
be operated on, and, having no money, was forced to humiliate her and himself by 
sending^ her to a medical clinic. 

4. ms two children in school and can not keep them clothed as they should be. 

Letter No. 3. James E. Oliver, Berkeley, Calif.: 

1. Purchased five Liberty loan bonds of the different issues, all of which were sold 
to pav dental bills, doctor bills, and funeral expenses. 

2. Hiinself and family are in need of clothing. 

3. Is living as economically as possible, but finds it impossible to provide for the 
future. 

Letter No. 4. Charles Greener, 239 Lisbon Street, San Francisco, Calif.: 

1,. Was appointed to the Ogden d San Francisco R. P. O., a class C line, March 16 
1912, after 23 months' service as a substitute. 

2 . Was placed on the siurplus list as a result of the reoiganization of his line. Because 
of this ana the manner of appointing substitutes prior to the act of March 3, 1917, four 
years and eight months of his nine years and six months ^ service have been without 
chance of promotion. 

3. Last promotion dated October 14, 1916. This does not include the salary promo- 
tion authorized by the appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918-19, which he received; 
but he has not received the salary promotion authorized by the appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1919-20. 

4. While on the surplus list was ordered to and performed service in the Omaha, 
Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, Terminals for eignt months, during which time he 
was offered appointment to different R. P. O. lines, poet cfiices and terminals, all of 
which carried a less salary than he was receiving. 

5. Since being placed on the surplus list has worked months without interruption 
on the line from which he was surplused, and surplus or substitute clerks have been 
continuously employed thereon. 

6. Bought Liberty bonds of every iasue, but as each was paid for was turned over to 
the grocery men or othrn^ at a discount. 

Letter No. 5. Frank Ansell, Oakland Pier, Calif.: 

1. Three dependents — wife and two small children. 

2. The San Francisco Terminal R. P. O., to which he was assigned, was discontinued 
and he was placed on the surplus list. 

3. While resident in Dunsmuir, Calif., and running on the Ashland & Gerber, 
R. P. O. became sick. As a result was incapacitated for further road service and 
transferred to the transfer office at Oakland Pier, Calif. 

4. Borrowed money to pay expense of moving and doctor bills, and finally sold 
piano at sacrifice to meet obligations. 

5. Because of inadequacy oi salary, increased cost of living and misfortune, could 
not purchase Liberty loans bonds until the Victory loan, wmch, when paid for, will 
have to be disposed of to pay debts. 

6. Has had to deny his ramily most of the necessities of life, such as clothing, dental 
work, pleasure, etc. 

Letter No. 6. Frank S. French, care of Railway Mail Service, San Francisco, 
Calif. : 

1. Financial condition January 1, 1915 — 

Property value $3, 500 

Mortgage on same ^1, 800 

Liberty loan bonds purchased 5 

Liberty loan bonds sold 3 

Liberty loan bonds on hand (value $100) 2 

Cash on hand, less than $100. 
Outstanding indebtedness (except mortgage), none. 
Unusual expense — sickness and death of wife in 1918, $400. 

2. Owe $500 more in 1919 than in 1915, notwithstanding have sold some personal 
property to meet bills and maintain credit. 

3. Length of service, 27 years; assignment class C, grade 7; salary, $1,800 per annum . 

^Sept. 24, 1919, $2,300; increase $500; value of property came as Jan. 1, 1915. 
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EXHIBIT B. 

During the period from January 1 to June 15, 1917, railway poet oflSce service was 
discontinued and curtailed in the eighth division. Bail way Mail Service, comprising 
the States of California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and the Territory of Hawaii, as follows :. 
Railwy post oflSce lines discontinued — 

When 
Name of railway post office. discGntinued. 

1. Phoenix & Maricopa Jan. 1, 1917. 

2. Los Angeles & East San Pedro Do. 

3. Salt Lake City A Silver City 1 Jan. 2, 1917. 

4. Niles & San Jose Jan. 3, 1917. 

5. Oakdale & Merced Do. 

6. Valley Springs & Lodi Do. 

7. Watsonville Junction & Santa Cruz Do. 

8. Hazen & Sueanville Feb. 28, 1017.. 

9. Klamath Falls & Weed Do. 

10. Oroville & Sacramento Do. 

11. Prescott A Crown King Mar. 9, 1917. 

12. Bakersfield & Shale Mar. 19, 1917. 

13. Los Angeles & Balboa June 15, 1917.. 

Lines upon which siervice was curtailed — 

1. Los Angeles & San Diego Jan. 1, 1917. 

(Service discontinued in trains 78 and 79.) 

2. Preston* Salt Lake City , Do. 

(Sunday service discontinued.) 

3. Ogden <fe Los Angeles (short run) Jan. 7, 1917.. 

(Sunday service discontinued between Salt Lake City and 
Eureka, Utah.) 

4. Eureka & San Francisco Jan. 18, 1917. 

(Sunday service discontinued between Ukiah and WilKts, 
Calif.) 

5. Reno & Columbia f. Feb. 12, 1917. 

(Service between Columbia Junction and Columbia, Nov., 
27.70 miles, discontinued.) 

6. San Francisco <fe Vifialia Mar. 3, 1917. 

(Sunday service discontinued between Tracy and San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

7. Ogden & Los Angeles (through run) Mar. 15, 1917. 

(Service discontinued . between Barstow and Los Angeles, 
Calif., and line cut at Caliente, Nev. Kesult: A number 
of clerks put on surplus list and others required to move 
^m Los Angeles, Calif., to Ogden, Utah., and Calienta, 
Nev.) 

8. Ogden & San Francisco Do. 

(Service discontinued between Sparks, Nov., and Ogden, 
Utah, 537.08 miles, in trains 19 and 20, and line cut at 
Sparks, Nev. Result: 36 clerks put on surplus list and 26 
required to move from San Francisco, Calif., to Ogden, 
Utah. 'Many of these clerks subsequently, because of 
economic necessity, accepted transfer to post offices and 
terminal railway post offices at a reduced salary, while 
some who elected to remain on the line had their salaries 
reduced.) 

9. Phoenix & Los Angeles Mar. 25, 1917.. 

(Service discontinued between Parker, Ariz., and Barstow, 
CaHf.) 
10. San Francisco & Los Angeles Do, 

(Service discontinued in trains 8 and 109 between Bakers- 
field and Los Angeles, Calif., and Sunday service dis- 
continued in train 90, Fresno to Bakersfield, Calif., and 
train 51 , Bakersfield to Tracy, Ctdif . Line cut for slow 
trains at Bakersfield, Calif. Result: A number of clerks 
put on surplus list, and some who remained on line 
reduced in salary.) 
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Lines upon which service was curtailed — Continued. 

11. San Francisco, San Jose & Los Angeles May 15, 1917. 

(Line cut at San Luis Obispo, Calif., and a number of clerks 
required to move from San Francisco to Los Angeles, 
» Calif.) 

1 2 . Grand Junction & Ogden May 20, 191 7 . 

(Service discontinued in trains 15 and 16, whole length of 
line, 332.90 miles.) 

13. Calexico & Los Angeles : June 1, 1917. 

(Sundav service discontinued in trains 35 and 36.) 

14. Mina & Keeler Do. 

(Service discontinued between Keeler and Owenyo, Calif., 
16.70 miles.) 
] 5. San Francisco & Barstow June 15, 1917. 

(Service discontinued in train 31 between Fresno and San 
Francisco, Calif. ; in trains 2 and 3 between Bakersfield and 
Barstow, Calif., and Sunday service discontinued in short 
runs from Fresno to Corcoran, Calif., in trains 20, 23, 24, 
and 25.) 

16. Ashland & San Francisco Do. 

(Service discontinued in train 12 between San Francisco 
and Gerber, Calif. Line cut at Gerber, Calif. Result: A 
number of clerks put on surplus list, and 8 required to move 
from San Francisco, Calif., to Ashland, Oreg.; 4 from San 
Francisco to Dunsmuir, Calif.; 2 from San Francisco to 
Marysville, Calif.; and 2 from San Francisco to Sacra- 
mento. Calif.) 

17. El Portal & Merced Do. 

(Sunday service discontinued.) 

18. Winnemucca & Sacramento Do. 

(Service discontinued between Winnemucca and Gerlach, 
Nev. June 1, 1917, summer service was established in 
trains 1 and 4 of this line between Sacramento and Portola, 
Calif., but was discontinued, effective after June 2, 1917.) 

19. San Rafael & San Francisco Do. 

(Service discontinued in train 525, San Rafael to Sausalito, 
Calif. ; train 533, San Anselmo to Sausalito, Calif. ; train 
516, Sausalito to San Rafael, Calif.; train 524, Sausalito to 
San Anselmo, Calif.) 

Note.— Discontinuance and curtailment of service tak n from yseneral orders; result to clerks obtained 
in some instances, fTom those affected, but is, I believe, approximately correct. 

In addition to the railway post oflSce lines shown above, service lias been dis- 
continued and curtailed in the eighth division. Railway Mail Service, through reorgan- 
ization, as follows: 
Railway post office lines discontinued — 

1. Foster & San Diego. 

2. Fresno & Famosa. 

3. Livermore & San Francisco. 

4. Rioenix & Buckeye. 

5. Sacramento River R. P. O. 

6. Salt Lake City & Nephi. 

7. Salt Lake City, Stockton & Silver City. 

8. Stockton & Merced. 

9. Redlands & Los Angeles. 

Lines upon which service was curtailed, shortened — 

1. Bowie & Miami. 

2. Lakeview & Reno. 

3. San Francisco & Exeter. 

Total n^leage represented by railway post office lines upon which service 
was completely discontinued 3, 317. 48 

Total mileage represented by curtailment or partial discontinuance of 
service 2, 528. 26 

Total mileage represented by discontinuance of service 5, 845. 74 
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Money expended by clerks of the Ogden & San Francisco R. P. 0., moving from 
San Francisco, Calif., to Ogden, Utah, in compliance with departmental orders, 
necessitated by reorganization of the line in March, 1917: 

Gager, John A $176. 39 

Benton, George F 198. 50 

Benton, Edward N ] 95. 07 

Matheson, William D 200. 00 

Total amount expended 769. 96 

Average amount expended 192. 49 

One hundred and ninety-two dollars and forty-nine cents is $16.04 a month, cover- 
inw a period of 12 months, a virtual reduction of salary to that extent. 

In addition to the four clerks whose names appear above, about 22 others were 
required to make this move because of the reorganization of this line. Some reali- 
zation of the sacrifice made by these men may be had from the fact that they were 
what might be termed junior men in the service, the older men, because of having 
acquired title to or eouities in homes, being the ones selected to remain on the San 
Francisco end of the line. On the other hand, a number of clerks whose property 
rights under the departmental ruling entitled them to remain on the San Fnuidsco 
end of the line, did so at a considerable sacrifice of salary, rather than sacrifice their 
homes by moving to Ogden. The sacrifice of salary was necessitated because of the 
fact that there were not enough of the higher salaried positions to go round. 

Money expended by clerks of the Ogden & Los Angeles R. P. O., moving from Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Ogden or Salt Lake City, Utah, in compliance with departmental 
orders necessitated by reorganization of the line: 

Parkinson, Eugene $356. 32 

Herbst, Chester G 301. 25 

Stocker, Frank L. (about) 100. 00 

Moffat, H. R 129. 75 

Total amount expended 887. 32 

Average amount expended 221. 83 

Two himdred and twenty-one dollars and eighty-three cents is $18.48 a month, cov- 
ering a period of 12 months, a virtual reduction (k salary to that extent. 

Railway postal clerks raise no question of legality with respect to these sacrifices, 
but they contend that they are inequitable, inasmuch as existing law affords them 
no relief against them. They also contend that they come within the jurisdiction 
of the commission, as the money so expended Is necessarily derived from their sal- 
aries as railway postal clerks, they being required by regulations to give their entire 
time to the department, and forbidden to engage in business for profit, either as prin- 
cipal or as agent for others. (Sec. 1599, P. I. & R.) Furthermore, such expendi- 
tures are made in complia&ce with departmental orders, and are wholly in the interest 
of the Postal Service. 

Realizing that it would not be equitable that the salaries of all railway postal clerks 
be increased to meet the burdens imposed upon those who are required to change 
their residence because of changes in the service, I would respectfully suggest that 
the act of March 3, 1917, be amended or amplified so as to require the department to 
pay the actual and necessary expenses of such clerks, and that those who have already 
been required to move at their own expense be, upon certification of proper vouchers, 
reimbursed. 

Railway postal clerks feel confident that you will take cognizance of this situation, 
as, being charged with an equitable readjustment of salaries, they believe that, 
once they are so readjusted, you will not suffer their depletion through causes which 
are wholly in the interest of the service. In fact, they feel that an equitable read* 
justment of salaries is impossible without some such provision, and knowing that 
''equity regards as done what ought to be done,*' they feel assured that your recom* 
mendations will be favorable to them. 
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Exhibit C. 
Waje 9cale, Building Trades Council of San Francisco, Aug. 12, 1929, 



Biicklayers , 

Carpenters 

Casters and model makers: 

Model makers 

Casters 



Cement workers: 

Finishers , 

Helpers 

Laborers 

Carpet layers (Sept. 1, S7) , 

Electrical workers 

Engineers: 

Stationary 



Hoisting and portable (Oct. 1, 19), 



Elevator constructors . 

Elevator helpers 

Furniture handlers. . . 



Granite cutters 

Glass workers (all departments). 
Insulators (asbestos workers) 



Iron workers: 

Bridge and structural 

Housesmiths and architectural, shop 

Housesmiths and architectural, outade.. 

Housesmiths on reinforced concrete 

Housesmith helpers 

Hod carriers 

House movers 

Laborers (common) 

Marble polishers and finishers 

Marble bed rubbers 

Marble masons (setters) 

Marble masons (cutters) 

Marble carvers 

Marble-worker helpers 

Mill men: 

Sticker men : 

Shaper hands 

Band sawyers 

Turners 

Rip sawyers for stickers 

Bench hands and cabinet makers 

Planer men 

Sash and door layer out 

Layer out 

Stock cutters, cabinet and trim 

Trim sawyers 

Smoothers and molders— hardwood 

Roller Sanders 

Sash stickers 

Stock cutters on sash and door 

Smoothers and molders— stock 

Putters up on sash and door 

Mortisers 

Tenoners 

Elbow Sanders 

Millwrights 

Modelers and sculptors 

Mosaic and terrazzo workers 

Mosaic and terrazzo helpers 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Plumbers ',][[] 

Roofers (felt and composition, slate and tUe)! 
SignjMdnters: 

Kctorial 

Advertising branch ','// 

Pictorial, advertising branch .'...'.'. 

Commercial work, signs, letters on dooreV 
etc 



1915 



S7.00 
6.00 

5.00 
4.00 



6.00 
5.00 
4.00 
4.60 
5.00 



6.00 
5.00 



3.50 



5.00 
4.50 
4.50 



6.00 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 



5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
5.00 
4.00 



3.00 
3.25-5.00 



5.00 
7.00 
4.00 



5.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.50 



1919 



10.00 
8.00 

8.00 
7.00 



9.00 
7.00 



Overtime rate. 



Double time. 
do 



Week days, time and one- 
half; Sundays and holi- 
days, double. 



Double time. 

do 

6.00 I do 

6.60 do 

&00 do 



0. 00 ! Time and one-half 
8.00' 



li- 



ft. 60 
4.50 
5.00 



7.50 
&00 
8.00 



8.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
5.50 
6.00 
7.00 
6.60 
6.00 
5.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
6.00 
5.00 
8.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.00 

9.00 
&00 
&00 

7.80 



< Plus 12.5 per cent Oct. 1, 

[ equal. 

Double time 

do 

Week days, time and one- 
half; Sundajrs and holi- 
davs, double. 

Double time 

do 

Week days and Sundays, 
time and one-half; holi- 
days, double. 



Double time . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



.do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 



Peroent 

of 
IncteaM. 



26. «7 
60 

60 
75 



50 
40 
50 
44.44 

60 



33.33 
45.83 

32 



42.85 



50 

77.7 

n.7 



33.33 
50 
20 
40 



40 

40 

66 

57.1 

50 

40 

65 



66.0 



60 

14.2 

50 



60 

28.57 
50 
33.33 

38.46 



1 53.8 and 40. 
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Waje scaUy Building Trades Council oj San Francisco^ Aug. 12 ^ 1919 — Continued. 



• 


1915 


1919 


Overtime rate. 


Per cent 

of 
increase. 


Sprinkler fitters 


$6.00 
6.00 
3.50 
5.50 
5.50 


19.00 
9.00 
4.50 
9.00 
8.00 

2 200.00 

* 155. 00 

« 115. 00 

7.00 

7.50 
6.50 
6.00 
6.25 

6.50 
7.00 
6.00 

7.00 
6.25 
6.00 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 
12.00 
11.25 

5.50 

6.00 

6.50 

7.00 

35.00 
8.00 
5.00 
6.00 

7.00 
8.00 
6.50 

7.50 
&00 


Double time 


50 


Steam fitters 


do 


50 


Steam fitters' helpers 


do 


28.57 


Sheet-metal workers 


do 


63.63 


Stair builders 


do: 


45.45 


Steam-shovel men: 

Engineers 






Crane men 








Firemen 








Stonecutters. 


5.00 
3.00-4.50 


Week days, time and one- 
half; holidays, double. 

Time and one-balf- r .-.,.. - 


40 


Team.sters: 

6-horse tedm drivers, per day 


(») 


4-h()rse team drivers'. .* '. 




2-horse team driver 








2-horse team drivers (on l»:ick. new or 








old). 








4-horse team drivers on trucks 
















old). 
2-horse lumber wagons 








3-horse spike teams. 








Scraper teamsters 








2-horse plow teams 
















6-horse plow teams and over 








Team owners (double teams) 








Team owners (single) 








Auto trucks of less than 2,500 pounds 
Autotrucks of 2,5(X) pounds and less than 














Auto trucks of 4,500 pounds and less than 








Auto trucks of 6,500 pounds and over 








carrying capacity. 
5-yard auto truck and driver 








Tile layers 


6.00 
3.00 


Double time r , . - - 


33.38 


Tile helpers 


do 


66.66 


Upholsterers and trimTners (Ofit. 1 . M..'ifl) 






Vamishers and polishers: 

Shop 


4.00 
4.50 
4.00 

4.50 
6.00 


Double time 


75 


Outside 


do 


77.77 


Window shade workers and drapery work- 
ers (Oct. 1, S7). 
Wood carvers 


do 


62. 5^ 


do 


66.66 


W ood. wire, and metal lathers 


do 


33.33 









1 Per month. 



2 50 and 66.66. 



Plasters do not work on Saturday. All other crafts work four hours on Saturday, 
observing the afternoon as a holiday, except elevator constructors, furniture handlers, 
laborers, marble polishers and bed rubbers, teamsters, stationary engineers, and 
steam-shovel men. 

Brief Submitted by Mr. Hugh Sparks for Terminal, Transfer, and Substitute 

Clerks. 

We, the committee representing terminals, transfer clerks, and substitutes of the 
Railway Mail Service, do respectfully submit and recommend for your consideration 
the following: 

^ First. That there be but two grades for all classes of work in the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice, namely, clerks and clerks in charge. 

Second. That under present conditions clerks in charge receive $2,800 per annum, 
o^er clerks to be eligible to $2,500, with an entrance salary of $1,700 for substitutes 
with yearly promotions after one year in service . 

Third . That these salaries are justified by increased cost of living and by wages paid 
in similar commercial occupations as well as those paid common laborers. 

Fourth. That present salaries are not sufficient to provide, without a great deal of 
self-denial, for absolute necessities of clerks with families; and the proposed schedule 
is no more than sufficient to provide for these, and to enable clerks to lay aside a small 
sum toward a home or any emergency. 
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Fifth. That in as far as duties and work are concerned, there is no difference in the 
class of work performed in terminals or on the trains, and that all should he rated alike. 

Sixth. That the service is facing a grave crisis due to scarcity of good men who are 
willing to enter the service at the low salary now offered and that many substitutes 
now in the service are now awaiting the action of your committee before deciding 
whether or not they will leave the service. 

TERMINALS. 

While the terminals were originally intended for the distribution of parcel poet, the 
character of work now being done in terminals has been so enlarged that it has become 
identical with that done on the trains. 

While originally, a number of unskilled substitutes could be used, the increased 
requirements of distribution now make it impossible to use more than a limited num- 
b er of substitutes . 

As a result of this increased distribution in terminals, many men have been with- 
drawn from train service, resulting in a large saving to the department of both men 
and space in trains. 

A large proportion of clerks now in terminals are clerks with years of road experience 
and in many cases have been compelled to transfer to terminals, either because of the 
reduction or withdrawal of train service. This results in loss of promotion, so that 
many clerks have lost from $100 to $200 per year. 

A majority of clerks in terminals receive salaries ranging from $1,100 to $1,500 per 
annum. The terminals are necessarily located in the larger cities where the cost of 
living is highest. 

Terminal clerks are used more or less for part time service on the trains, often per- 
forming the more important work on the trains such as tending local, making catcnes^ 
piline mail, etc. 

Altnou^h considerable time is required outside of working hours to prepare for these 
examinations no time is allowed terminal clerks for study, correcting schemes and 
schedules, correspondence, doing identically the same work, studying the same ex- 
amination, keeping up the same schedules and correspondence as road clerks. 

In order to meet these study requirements, terminal clerks are, in reality, working 
approximately 8 hours and 30 minutes per day. We are paid for other overtime, but 
according to the department method of computing pay for overtime, we receive pay 
at a lower rate per day than our regular rate. For example, we would receive for 56 
hours' overtime one week's pajr, where we regularly work 48 hours per week. In 
commercial lines, overtime is paid at the rate of time-and^a-half or double time. 

TRANSFER CLERKS. 

Transfer clerks are stationed at the more important depots to supervise the dis- 
patch of mails in and out of the station to insure its dispatch in the most expeditious 
manner to its final destination. They must know at a glance the correct dispatch 
for a given sack any time of the day. They exchange pouches with all the principal 
trains, receiving and dispatching mails the same as on the train. They also handle 
many pieces and pouches of registered mail, transferring them from one train to 
another. 

Following is a list of some of the duties of transfer clerks: 

Keep records of all delayed mail received, stating source from which recieved and 
final disposition made of same ; time of arrival and departure of all trains ; all registered 
mail handled; all pouches received and dispatched; all mail that becomes damaged 
in transit; all other irregularities. 

Collect and dispatch the mail received from station letter boxes, which he must 
collect just before the departure of each train. 

Keep supplies for clerks on the trains. 

See that mails are not exposed to the elements or depredation. 

Rework sacks and pouches that miss connection. 

Authorize the use of excess space in trains where it is needed. 

This space system of handling mail requires a great deal of technical knowledge. 
Upon the transfer clerk devolves the authorization of all space in trains, the cost of 
wnich in the aggregate, amounts to several thousand dollars in the course of the year. 

The knowledge of connections and dispatch of mails make the duties of a transfer 
clerk compare favorably with those of clerks on the road. 

The technical knowledge of the space system, the handling of registered mail, the 
reports required, and the supervision of a number of men make the duties compare 
#«,,^-«ui,, ^|.jj those of a clerk in charge. 

-re they should be rated the same as clerks in charge and clerks on the road> 
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SUBSTrrUTES. 



Substitutes who entered the service during 1913 and 1914 have had a harder lot 
tlian any other class of men of whom we have any knowledge. They were held in 
the lowest grade untilJuly 1 of this year, approximately six years. 

During the war, when all other workers were being paid the highest wages in his- 
tory, these substitutes were working for $2.44 per day until a year ago, when the rate 
was raised to $3.05 per day. Since July 1, tney are receiving $3.23 per day, after 
five and six years' experience. Compare this with the unskilled Mexican laborers 
who are receiving $4.50 for ei^ht hours with the Standard Oil Co., of Los Angeles. 
Passenger brakemen are receiving $140 to $160 per month for an eight-hour day. (In 
reality it is usually less than eight hours.) None of these occupations require study 
outside of working hours. 

With the substitute in this service, it is different. They are required to utilize 
every spare moment for study. We quote from Section 1570 of Postal Laws and 
Emulations, which reads: 

Substitute clerks shall be examined whenever practicable on some State or section 
of a State before being permitted to jjerform service, unless their services can be 
utilized where generalscheme distribution is unnecessary. They should not be given 
over 90 days on the first study requirement, and shall be required to pass satisfactorily 
one or more examinations covering at least 800 ofhces during each six months' period; 
also to be perpared to answer satisfactorily, within 30 davs after (qualifying for service, 
questions on the Postal Laws and Regulations as embraced in Group A, Book of 
Instructions." 

On account of being required to work on all lines, their examination requirements 
may exceed those of regular clerks in whose assignments they work. 

Numerous similar comparisons might be made, but the extreme difficulty in obtain- 
ing substitutes in spite of a popular predilection for civil-service positions is indica- 
tive that there are much better opportunities outside of the Railway Mail Service. 

Los Angeles furnishes more applicants for civil-service examinations than all the 
rest of the eighth division. It might be interesting to note that the list from Los 
Angeles has already been exhausted, although the examination was held but a few 
months ago. The Usts from other parts of the division were exhausted as soon as 
received. Indicative of the acute condition existing, it might be well to refer you to 
an order at Los Angeles, dated September 19, 1919, and signed by chief clerk, which 
reads: 

"Clerks of this service who are acquainted with any intelligent young men who 
would make good material for the Railway Mail Service and are willing to accept 
temporary employment as uncertified substitutes, are requested to submit their names 
and addresses to this ofiice without delay. 

" It is desirable that in taking the matter up with any young man of your acquaint- 
ance you induce him at the same time to make application to take the regular civil- 
service examination for entrance into the Railway Mail Service, for, unless, the person 
agrees to take this examination, he could not be given employment in the service for 
any extended period . ' ' 

Substitutes and unassigned clerks are only paid when they are given work, not- 
withstanding it was the evident intent of Congress to provide an annual salary for 
substitutes after one year of satisfactory service. As the department has interpreted 
this law, they are paid only for such days as they work at the annual rate. 

The Los Angeles Street Railway Co. guarantees beginners (or substitutes) $100 
per month, while as a matter of fact, they actually earn considerably in excess of this 
amount. Unassigned clerks have worked five or six years to be paid at the rate of 
$100 per month for the days they were actually given work. 

The experience of Arthur G. Clark, who has been a substitute in Los Angeles dis- 
trict since November, 1914, we believe to be typical and will give a fair idea of service 
conditions for substitutes and unassigned clerks in general in this division. (An 
unassigned clerk is a substitute who has worked a total of 313 days since entering 
the service.) 

During the first 20 months he was given only 219 days work — ^an average of 11 
days a month, for which he received a monthly compensation of approximately $27. 
It must be borne in mind that this $27 was not net, as most of his work was at a con- 
siderable distance from his domicile. In a number of instances he would have been 
financially better off had he not worked at all. For example, on several occasions 
he was required to deadhead to Albuquerque, N. Mex. (a distance of over 900 miles), 
in order to obtain three days work, then deadhead back again. He received neither 
pay nor expense allowance for the three days consumed in traveling to and from his 
work. By July 1, 1916, as he had only worked 82 days that year, he asked to be 
excused until there was more work. He was called back a year later, but for the 
ensuing 7 months he only worked 74 days. 
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Sincfl^ entering the service in 1914 he has spent $1,200 more than he has received, 
and he has bought no luxuries. 

For these reasons, we believe that a substitute should receive an entrance salary of 
$1,700 aud that he should receive an increase of $100 every year thereafter until he 
reaches the maximum grade of his assignment. 

PERSONAL ITBM8 OF INTEREST. 

These are all clerks in the Los Angeles terminal. 

Clerk A receives a salary of $1,500 per annum. In order to exist, it is necessary for 
his wife to work part of the year and she earns from $600 to $700 per year doinff stenog 
raphy. This couple have been married three years and have not been able to get 
enough ahead to justify them in starting payments on a home. 

Clerk C has been in the service 17 years. A year ago he was made a surplus clerk 
due to his run being discontinued, and for a year performed substitute service here 
and there aa his services were needed. He lias now been appointed to a terminal 
which necessitates his moving, with a consequent sacrificing of a cozy little home 
which he had spent years in fixing up. This meant the breaking off of friendshijw 
of years standing as well as a heavy financial loss to the clerk who had money invested 
in a home and in other property. 

Clerk D has been in the service 10 years and had a nice daylight local run, living in a 
small town where he owned a little home. Because of his sympathy for a sick fellow 
<ilerk, he agreed to a mutual transfer to a main-line run, giving up nis run to the sick 
clerk. Due to a subesquent cut on the main line, he was put back on the surplus 
list and sent hither and there as his services were needed. In the meantime he was 
obliged to make payments of $55 per month out of a salary of $116 per month in order 
to save the little he had put in his home. That he was able to do this was only due 
to the wonderful economy practiced by his wife, and it meant just barely enough U) 
eat and cold lunches and work on the side by his wife in order to do this at all. 

Clerk E became a surplus clerk after 10 years in the service on a fine local run, 
where he had charge of a car. As a surplus clerk he was assigned to a very heavy run, 
where the heavy lifting injured him to such an extent that he was obliged to ask for 
a light assignment, and has never felt as well since. His little girl suffered from an 
attack of infantile paralysis two years ago, and he has had to take her to a specialist 
t^\ice a week, with the consequent heavy doctor's bills. It has been only by the 
most extreme self-denial that this clerk has been able to exist, eating at the cheapest 
restaurants, and other like measures. His wife worked in the fruit all this summer to 
help out living expenses. 

Clerk F has been in the service 18 years, owns a little home of his own, and had 
saved a tidy little sum for a rainy day. During the past year he has not been able 
to make ends meet on his present salary of $1,500 and has had to draw on this sum 
from time to time until he has now drawn out $350. What he will do when this little 
nest egg is gone is a question which is causing him some anxious moments. 

Clerk B was hurt in a wreck and was unable to resume his run on the train and has 
been obliged to take a reduction and enter the terminal. He has been in the service 
12 years and now receives $1,500, working on a night shift. His wife works out as a 
modiste, earning abeut $400 in the course of a year. They have been able to lay 
aside enough to buy them a home. 

Clerk G has been in the service 30 years and was forced to take an assignment in 
the terminal, due to failing health. During the past year he has had two serious oper- 
ations, costing him around $800. His salary is $1,400. Had it not been that his wife 
is a physician, trained nurse, housewife, and wonderful manager they would have 
had to mort^e the little home — ^all they had in the world. Through the heroic 
work of his wife the home was saved. She studied up and again entered active prac- 
tice as a physician, although well along in years, and has made enough to enable them 
to pay their debts and still keep their good name. 

W. B. Bobbins, 
A. G. Clark, 
H. E. Pearson, 
H. H. Pedersbn, 
C. H. Sanborn, 
Los Angeles y Calif., Committee. 
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HUEF SUBMITTBD BT Mr. HuGH SpARKS AND PREPARED BY Mr. JoHN A. GaOBR, 

Ogden, Utah, for the Railway Postal Clerks of the Eiohth Divibion, 
Railway Mail Service, Comprising Arizona, California, Hawau, Nevada, 
AND Utah, Headquarters San Francisco, Calif. 

Believing that an elaborate array of statistics showing the increase in the cost of 
living unnecessary, for by the time this statement is presented for the consideration 
of the Joint Commission on Postal Salaries, that body will have already had its atten- 
tion dkected to this matter many times, and our presentation of this data would be 
merelv a useless repetition of an old story, we will instead, call Its attention to the 
harduips and privations suffered by employees of this service and their dependents 
by reason of their inadequate salanes, their being forced to move their Jbjimies and 
hoiuehold goods to distant points at their own expeose oa account of service reorgani* 
zaIaoBs, tbeir being subject to reduction in grade at any time through reclassification 
aojd to the ?vils of the present system c^ fixing classifications and its attendant system 
of Diaking of prooiolions. 

assignment. 

The official classifications of assignments in the Railway Mail Service are: Class A, 
clafflB, and class i\ 

The salaries applicable to road assignments are the salaries of all grades, 1 to 10, 
inclusive. 

working conditions. 

Our occupation is a hazardous one. Before we owned lind operated our own insur- 
ance organizations we were forced to pay an excessive rate for both accident and life 
insurance. We now get our insurance at actual cost, which is fortunate for us. 

The point, howev^, that we wish to make clear is that the hazardous element of 
our occupation is not given the consideration it deserves to be given in the matter 
of fixing our compensation. Our salaries are no higher, and as a general rule not as 
Mgh as the salaries of other men whose occupations cal! for no more than the usual 
risks of life, and when compared with the salaries of the trainmen with whom we 
run our salaries seem ridiculously small. 

The work on the road is also very fatiguing; it tires us to the point of utter exhaus- 
tion. Our hours of duty are governed by the train schedules, or, more strictly speak- 
ing, by the arrival ana departure of trains, frequently late trains. This condition 
adds further to the irksomeness and nerve-racking natiu^e of our work, besides put- 
ting us to considerable expense, as our travel allowance is computed on an '* on-time " 
bans, and we have no redress whatever. Nor are we paid for tne overtime thus spent, 
or for Uie overtime we work during the holidays, or any other time 

For the purpose of showing the number of hours of road duty performed by clerks 
of this division, the following data, which is herewith presented and which is fairly 
re{»'eBentative of the whole division, is given concerning the following-named runs. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that these figures do not represent the actual 
nmnber of hours spent on duty, but rather the number of hours that would be spent 
if trains were always on time. 

Cobre & Ely R. r. O., class A, 6 hours 51 minutes. 

Ghrand Junction A Ogden R. P. 0., class B, clerk in charge, 6 hours 46 minutes; 
aeeond clerk, 6 hours 59 ii|lnute9. 

Butte A Salt I^ake Cit>, southern division, through run, class C: Clerk in charge, 
6 hours 21 minutes; second clerk, 6 hours 20 minutes; helpers, 6 hours 8 minuxes. 

Short run, Ogden, Utah, to Ashton, Idaho, class B: Clerk in charge 6 hours 25 
minutes. 

Note. — This line is assigned to the thirteenth division, but the clerks are imder 
the jurisdiction of the chief clerk district No. 1 of the eighth division. 

Mal^ & Brigham R. P. 0., class A, 7 hours 32 minutes. 

Ogden & Caliente R. P. O., through mn, class C: Clerk in charge, 6 hoiui? 42 min- 
utes; second clerk, 6 hours 40 minutes. 

Short run. Salt I^ke City, Utah, to Eureka, Utah, class A: Clerk in charge, fi ho\\i8 
40 minutes. 

Ogden & San Francisco, east division, class C: Trains 9 and 10, clerk in char^^e, 
6 hours 46 minutes; second clerk, 6 hours 44 minutes; third clerk, 6 hours 44 mm- 
utes; fourth clerk, 6 hours 44 minutes; fifth clerk, 6 hours 44 minutes; trains 5 and 2, 
clerk in charge, 6 hours 46 minutes; helpers in trains 9 and 2, Ogden, Utah, to Carlin, 
Nev., 7 hours 12 minutes. 

Preston & Cache Junction R. P. O., class A, 6 hours 35 minutes. 

145191— 20— VOL 1, FT 10 15 
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Salt Lake City A Marysvalle R. P. O., claan B: Clerk in charge, 7 hours 37 minutes; 
second clerk, 6 noun 40 minutes. 

These hour requirements do not include any time taken for studying for case exam- 
inations, prepanng slips, correcting schemes, comparing official case and rack dia- 
grams, checking registry records, tracing missing registers^ answering official corre- 
spondence, etc., all of which work is done at home on our lay-off periods. It is abso- 
lutely necessary in connection with our road work and can not be performed at any 
other time. 

ARGUMENTS FOR SINGLE CLA88IFI0ATION . 

Other bqtnches of the Postal Service have but one classification. There are no 
good or convincing reasons why the Railway Mail Service should be different. We 
are respectfully, but none the less firmly, asking for a single clasaifieation for this 
branch of the Postal Service. There should be a single classification because the 
nature of the work performed in each of the present classes is so much alike that to 
divide our branch into three different classes seems hardly justifiable "when the general 
results are considered. 

It is our understanding that the rules for fixing the classification of runs are as follows: 

Class A. One man runs, local, whose distribution is lees than 150 packages of letters, 
25 sacks of papers, and 30 registers for day's work. 

Class B. Local runs, whose distribution is more than 150 packages of letters, 25 sacks 
of papers and 30 registers, but less than 250 packages of letters, 50 sacks of papers and 
50 registers for day's work. 

Glass C. Runs where the distribution is more than 500 packages of letters, 100 sacks 
of papers, and 50 roisters for day's work. 

It will be noted in connection with the above named requirements that there is 
considerable difference between those for class B and those for class C. 

Many runs now rated as A and B far exceed the requiremei^ts for their respective 
classes, but do not meet those for class C, although they perform as much work per 
man as the class C runs do and their distribution and other duties are governed oy 
exactly the same rules and regulations that govern the class C runs. 

To illustrate: All runs, regardless of classification, handle first-class mail, daily 
papers, parcel post, ordinary paper mail, circular and advertising matter. Wheo 
unusual or unavoidable conditions prevail, which may bring about a congestion 
resulting in unworked mail, preference in its distribution is eiven according to its 
importance, as named above. Hiese instructions apply to all runs. No derk in 
chai^^ no matter what the classification of his run may be, is permitted to make any 
deviation from the regularly established method of procedure in cases of this Mna, 
or for that matter no deviation from the regular routine, as outlined by the department, 
is permitted. The department's rules, so far as they apply to this service, must be 
obeyed by every employee, from the lowest to the highest. But of all service per- 
formed in mail cars, the local service is considered the most important, because it is 
through this medium that all mail matter reaches its destination. This work has 
precedence over all other work in the car. 

Reference to the rules for fixing the classification of class A and class ^B runs will 
show that these runs must be local runs. This is the first stipulation. And since the 
local service is regarded as the most important, and justly so, for it is useless to expedite 
mail matter at great expense unless its delivery can be promptly effected, idiouid not 
the runs performing this most important of all service be placed on a salaiy basis equal 
to that of the highest classification? 

The Worst evil of the present system of classification is its instability. Lines are 
subject to reclassification at all times, and we know from past experience that reclassi- 
fication generally means lower classification. This metnod of effecting a saving in 
operating expenses works a hardship upon the clerks unfortunate enough to be 
appointed to a line so affected, for unless they have reached the grades hi^er than 
those allowed by law for the line's new lower classification, they can receive no more 
pay ihsoi the law allows for whichever classification in which their line is placed. 

It is fortunate indeed for us that Con^ss passed a law which prevents the depart- 
ment from arbitrarily reducing our salaries. The important point, though^ to keep in 
mind regarding this subject is that regardlss of what a line's new classification may be, 
it continues to perform exactly the same work that it did under its former higher 
classification. 

We maintain that the work of each classification is similar. To prove that we have 
made no misrepresentation of the facts, we will give herewith a brief description of the 
work performed in all three classifications: 

On a class A run, the clerk is required to perform alone all the service requirements 

of his line. In addition to his road duties, ne must make out trip reports and special 

" ^ at the close of each month forward to his dhief clerk a consolidated report 
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ahowiiig ^e amount of registered and other mail kandtod in eac^ and ev&ry tradn in 
widcfa he pinrforms service. Many chiss A line clerks n^onn service in two or more 
ndlway post offices, and tJie number of their reports is limited only by the number of 
trains in which they perfonn service during the month. 

The work on a class B pxn is generally divided between two clerks, the senior of 
whom is usually the clerk m charge, traveling the entire distance of the route. (There 
are some class B runs to which but one clerk is assigned, but not many.) 

The junior clerk, or helper, is assigned to assist with the heaviest distiibution and 
generauy travels over only a portion of the route, getting off the train at some regularly 
designated place and aesistuig wi^ the distribution in the train which carries him back 
to his initial terminal. 

The class B clerk in charge has the eame reports to make out and the same orders 
to comply with that the class A clerk in charge has. Moreover, neither of them, 
unless they have reached grade 5, are officially rated as clerks in charge, although 
they are required to assume all the responfiibilities of that position. The department 
rates them simply as clerks. 

Class C runs are in most cases the trunk lines. Here the work is divided among 
the crew, the number of which depends upon the amount of mail received and the 
length of time there is in which to distribute it. Besides the clerk in chsurge, there 
are other clerks officially designated as the second clerk, third clerk, fourth clerk, 
etc., down to the junior clerk of the crew. 

The clerk in charge, like the clerks in charge of class A and class B runs, has charge 
of the car, or cars, is accountable for all property pertaining thereto, and is responsible 
for the mails carried therein. It is his duty to see that each clerk of the crew complies 
with all instructions, regulations, and orders relating to the service; he must make all 
reports; see that all mails are properly made up and dispatched, special care being 
given to local exchanges; he must see that the registered mail is carefully handled 
and properly safeguarded, and that the clerks use their utmost endeavor to complete 
the distribution. 

The trip report of a heavy class C run involves more work than the trip reports of 
runs of the other classifications, but the monthly reports are identical in the amount 
of time and labor required to prepare them. 

The present system of classification retards promotion. Nowadays young men 
enter the service as substitutes, only to iind that their chances for receiving a regular 
appointment are very remote indeed, unless they are willing to accept an appoint- 
ment to a class A or class B run. In the West, where our division is located, runs of 
low classification are undesirable for several reasons, viz, the low salaries paid; the 
rule compelling a substitute or low-grade surplus clerk accepting such appointment 
to serve the required number of years before reaching the maximum grade, the 
number of years depending upon the classification of the line; and the fact that the 
termimils of runs of A and B classifications in this division are often situated in iso- 
lated desert towns, where the cost of living is very high and far exceeds the amount 
of the salary paid the clerk. The writer knows personally of one substitute serving 
on a certain desert run in this district who was compelled by necessity to wash dishes 
in a restaurant in payment for his meals. 

The class C runs are the most desirable in the matter of salaries paid, yet appoint- 
ment to one is iax from being a panacea for all the troubles that beset railway postal 
clerks. On account of the service having been curtailed so much in recent years, 
there are very few appointments made to dass C runs. Clerks who have been placed 
upon the surplus list are usually given preference when it comes to making these 
appointments, thus making a substitute's chances for a class C appointment practically 
ml. Furthermore, surplus clerks in charge have preference for appointment to the 
position of clerk in charge on these runs, and this ruling has created a condition that 
makes it practically impossible for a clerk, whose seniority on a line entitles him to 
promotion, to ever get to be a clerk in charge. 

Occasionally, however, some are lucky enough to ^et their promotions, but these 
cases are the exception rather than the rule. In fact, it is safe to say that a substitute 
receiving an appointment to a class C run now would never get to be a clerk in chaise, 
and BO £r as promotion is concerned, there are many clerks on class C lines in this 
division with over 10 years' line seniority to their credit, who will never get to be 
clerks in charge on their own lines or any other lines of equal classification, so long 
as we have the present system of classification and its attendant system of trrns- 
ferrin^ surplus clerks in charge from other class C lines to vacancies in that poeiiion 
occurring on lines where there are clerks eligible for promotion. 

However, there are other elements to be reckoned with in the matter of retarded 
promotions. Section 1549, Foetal Laws and Regulations, gives the Postmaster General 
sole authority to classify our runs and fix our salaries accordingly. It reads as follows- 
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"The Poetmaster General shall classify aiid fix the flalaries of railway postal clerks, 
under such regulations as he may jM^scribe, in the grades provided by law; and lor 
the purpose of organization and of establishing maximum grades to which jtromotioiifl 
may be made successively as hereinafter provided, he- shall classify railway post 
offices, terminal railway poet offices, and transfer offices with reference to their 
character and importance in three classes with salary grades as follows: * * *." 

Part of section 1549, Postal Laws and Regulations, which affects the salaries of 
railway postal clerks, appears under insert 63, order 9890, dated August 18, 1916. It 
reads as follows: 

"Section 1549, Postal Laws and Regulations. Amend by adding to paragraph 1 
thereof the following: 

" Clerks assigned as clerksin charge of crews consisting of more than one clerk shall 
be clerks of grades 6 to 10, inclusive, and may be promoted one grade only after three 
years' satisfactory and faithful service in such capacity." 

Regulations in connection with this section, issued oy the department, provide in 
paragraphs 2 and 3 that: 

" Factors in determining the efficiency and faithfulness of a clerk are readiness and 
willingness in the performance of duty; capability, as shown by the amount and 
accuracy of work done; familiarity with and observance of rules and regulations; 
regularity in keeping up runs; and knowledge of distribution and connections. 

'' Eli^bility for promotion to clerk in cha^e shall include all requirements of the 
preceding paragraphs of this section, and the clerk must be especially adapted to 
the assignment and competent to direct a crew to the best advantage." 

This regulation has worked unnecessary hardships upon new appointees to the 
position of clerk in charge. It states plainly what qualifications a clerk must have 
before being considered for promotion to a clerk-in-chargeship. The fact Uiat he is 
promoted to this position is official recognition of his capability to efficiency perform 
the duties of the assignment. He is no more capable to efficiently perform the duties 
of a clerk in charc^e after three years* service in that capacity than he is when first 
promoted, for by tne time the average clerk has reached the point where he is eligible 
for the position of clerk in charge, he has time and time again demonstrated his fitness 
for the position. Therefore, there is no necessity for making him serve a three years* 
probationary period before promoting him to the maximum grade. 

We believe that we have clearly demonstrated the inequality and effect on the 
salaries of railway postal clerks in the application of the present system of classifica- 
tion, and suggest that the proper measures be taken toward effecting its discontinuance.- 
Notwithstanding the fact that our criticism of it is justified^, and is made absolutely 
without qualifications, We nevertheless believe that all criticism should be of a con- 
structive nature. With that aim in view, we herewith present a plan for a single 
classification with grades and salaries as follows: 

Substitutes $1, 700 

Grade 1 1,900 

Grade 2...; 2,000 

Grade 3 2,100 

Grade 4 2,300 

Grade 5 2,500 

Clerks in charge 2, 800 

The act effective November 8, 1919, to provide additional compensation for 
employees of the Postal Service for the fiscal year 1920, while it has in a measure 
provided relief from the high cost of living, is still woefully inadequate. We are not 
satisfied with its provisions and will criticize it so far as to say that if it was passed 
for the purpose of quieting the unrest in the Postal Service, and particularly our 
branch of it, that it will fall far short of accomplishing its purpose. 

In closing our aigument for a single classification witn a progressive number of 
grades for clerks^ or distributors, as shown in our plan outlined above, with a separate 
grade for clerks in chaige of $300 per annum above the maximum of distributors, axMi 
with no proviso before they could draw the salary ; distributors to be advanced annually 
under rules and regulations, both just to the department and fair to the clerks; 
adequate compensation being paid for overtime; we wish to express the opinion that 
we have rendered a deserv^ critidsm of the present classification system and its 
attendant evils, and at the same time offered a solution to the problem that has arisen 
as a result of the application of this system, that of maintaining the standard of effi- 
ciency necessary to the proper functioning of our branch of the Postal Service. 

We earnestly ask that this plan be made a part of your recommendations; and also, 
that the standards of the entrance examination requirements be raised and thereby 
exclude those, who for any reason^ are unfitted for the peculiar position of professional 
man and day laborer that an efficient railway postal clerk must be. 
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UVING CONTDmONS. 

The queetionnaire recently sent to us individually by your body must surely have 
disclosed some startling facts regarding the standard of living that necessity forces us 
to accept. 

It surely must have revealed that in spite of the practice of the most rigid economy 
that we are going deeper and deeper into debt each month. 

That in many cases our wives are working; in a few, that our children are working. 

That most of us have been forced to sell our Liberty bonds and War Savings Stamps 
in order to meet living expenses. 

That because of the high cost of living, we are forced to evade our civic and religious 
obligations; and also, tbat any contribution we may make to the social or religious 
life of the communities in which we reside must necessarily be in the form of a small 
cash donation and that our actual participation in such affairs is barred because of 
the prohibitive cost of clothing, which compels us to stay home because we can not 
keep up the appearances demanded by polite society. 

That, with few exceptions, our recreation is limited to cheap vaudeville and mov- 
ing-picture shows. 

Further comment on this subject is unnecessary. Suffice to say, however, that the 
finer things of life are denied us; our salaries provide only for a mere existence. 

SALARIES. 

The amount of our salaries is a matter of public record, and we can see no reason 
for making further reference to them in this statement, except to say that they are 
inadequate and should be raised. 

We are tired of CLUoting statistics dealing with the high cost of living in support of 
our appeals for relief; we are tired of referring to that good old stand-by of such argu- 
ment, the well-known American standard of living. 

At any rate, statistics show that it costs more to support a family nowadays than 
many of us earn as railway postal clerks; and as for the American standard of living, 
we know from bitter experience that most of us are unable to meet it. 

Those of us who do not want for the things that make life worth living are those 
who have either inherited a small fortune, or else have made a lucky investment 
Unfortunatelv, these persons are in the great minority in our business. 

Our appeal for a higher salary scale is made in behalf of the men of the service 
who are aependent upon what tney earn by the "sweat of their brow" for what they 
eat and wear. Certainly these loyal, efficient workers of the largest Government 
department in the civil service are entitled to relief! 

We are living in a practical age, where values are usuallv computed in dollars and 
cents. We are not always responsive to argument that is based upon sentimental or 
humanitarian grounds. No matter who we are we demand the goods, and if they are 
not forthcoming we demand the reason for their nondelivery. 

Therefore, as a concession to the age in which we live, let us view our case from a 
purely business standpoint. 

A period of five years is required to thoroughly train a railway postal clerk in his 
multifarious duties, and this training is never quite complete because of the con- 
stant! v changing conditions in our branch of the service. It is essential that a man 
be able to learn quickly and it is also essentail that he be able to forget what he has 
learned just as quickly, for a mere time card change may affect the dispatch of mail 
for hundreds, or even thousands, of post offices. 

It should therefore be patent to our employer, the Post Office Department, that its 
interests can be served best by a contented, efficient, loj'al force rather than by one 
that is underpaid, inefficient, and itinerant. 

In fauctf the future of the service depends upon its being made attractive enough 
to induce young men, with the proper qualifications, to choose it as their occupation. 

SUBSTFTUTES. 

The act of Congress requiring that, after a substitute has performed 313 days of 
Batisfactory service, he shall be appointed as a derk in grade 1, has been very unjust 
to those clerks, as they continue to perform substitute service. Their status still 
remains unchanged. Congress undouotedly intended, through this legislation, to 
give these clerks regular work, and afford them a regular salary for the class to wi.ich 
they were assigned. 

Under the rulings and interpretations of the department these men are appointed 
clerks in conformance with the letter of the law, and designated as "unassigned 
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clerks.'' The intent of the law is defeated by the fact that they are not paid until 
they get an assignment and are paid only when actual service is performed. 

It would seem that when these men have regularly qualified for service that they 
should be on a regular salary. It should be noted, too, that while these men are not 
on regular pay they are subject to call at any time and are not permitted to engage 
in any other occupation. 

Some of these men have been in the service for five or six yeats, and having been 
denied their successive promotions ftre now receiving only $100 p&t annum in ^Kceas 
of the salaries paid the newest appointees or uncertified substitutes. Their duties 
require them to protect any assignment that is vacant, and they do perform this 
service with credit, yet their ability to perfonn this most exacting kind of service is 
given no consideration whatever when it comes to the matter of fixing their salaries. 

SACRIFICES. 

In closing our appeal for better conditions in the Railway Mail Service we think it 
would be advisable to direct the attention of the joint commission to the fact that 
in 1917 the service was reorganized, and as a result of this reorganization many clerks 
were forced to move to distant points. This made it necessary for them to move their 
families and household goods also. 

The department ruled that, on account of its not being authorized to use its funds 
for this purpose we would have to stand this expense ourselves. To those of our 
number who were ordered to move that meant that we had the choice of two evils, to 
pav our own moving expenses or else resign. 

Thus far we have temporarilv waived our claim against the Government for reim- 
bursement, because we knew that Congress had much important work on hand, and 
we did not want to cause any embarrassment with a claim, which at first appearance 
mis:ht seem trivial, at a time when the fate of the whole world was at stake. 

To us this matter of reimbiusement is important, ^e are poor men, and that 
money represents every dollar that we possessed. It should be returned to us. 
Surely the Government of the United States of America is big enough to transact 
its business on a business-like basis. 

We feel that if the proper steps are taken toward directing the attention of Congress 
to the fact that other departments of the Government service pay the moving ex- 
penses of employees transferred in the interests of the particular branch of the public 
service in which they are employed that that body will take such remedial action 
as may be necessary in order that we may be benefited likewise. 

Therefore we urgently request that you cooperate with us in our efforts to bring 
this matter to the attention of Congress. 

Mr. Bet:l. The next speaker is Mr. John M. Walton, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN M. WALTON, FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Mr. Walton. Mr. Chairman, it had been my purpose to file a 
brief, showing in detail the amount of study and also the physical 
and mental requirements required of the railway postal clerks in my 
section of the coimtry, but tnat has been presented in another hear- 
ing, and it would only add to the volume of the record and be really 
superfluous: so I shall devote my statement orally to conditions as 
they exist in a new country where oil has been discovered, where 
crops have been good, and where the pay of the Railway Mail Service 
has not kept pace with the pay in other industries. 

I also want to say that the men who selected me to come up here 
have taken action and have indorsed the single classification as out- 
lined by Mr. Fair, and we think that it is the only thing to prevent 
injury to the clerks, as some of us have been reduced and some of us 
have been moved and some have suffered various losses through the 
three classes as they exist; and so we ask that the single classification 
be enacted as Mr. Fair outlined it. That meets our approval. 
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I waat to illustrate the conditions as they exist in my section by 
telling a little incident of my own personal experience. I perform 
service on a little line where there are seven men. We keep up two 
small trains. The line is about 200 miles in length. There is very 
little connection outside of Fort Worth, which is the terminus of our 
run. One of the men resigned. His pay was inadequate and he 
resigned, going into another occupation. There was no substitute 
to take his place, so a man was picked up who had never been in the 
'>ostal employ, who had never been in the Railway Mail Service, and 
h(B was sent out on this nm. I was told by a postmaster in a little 
town, who ordinarily receives a bunch of 500 letters off that train, 
that he received six letters and that four of them should not have 
come to his office. There are approximately 15,000 letters handled 
on that train and not 50 per cent of them reached their destination 
on time. A large part of them were delayed 24 hours. 

The Chaibman. is he still on the line ? 

Mr. Walton. He is still on the line. Upon his return to the ter- 
minal of his run another man had resigned, had gone into other work, 
and a man was sent out exactly like himself, who had never been in 
a mail car and knew nothing about the Postal Service except that he 
had formerly been in the express service and knew something about 
putting off the mail when routed. I was told in one post office that 
they had not received their daily papers for two days. I do not 
desire to be understood as criticising our local officials who handled 
that situation, as they are taking men as they come in, because they 
can not secure enough of any kind. The better men receive other 
offers and they are constantly quitting. 

We have one man who was selected as one of the best postal clerks 
in the United States to perform service at the San Francisco World's 
Fair, who was an expert showing the work of the Railway Mail 
Service. He resigned. Two of our assistant chief clerks in that 
division have resigned and gone into other emoloyment. There were 
four men resigned in one day about two months ago. 

Returning now to the illustration I gave of my own line, where 
these men resig:ned, I will say that the distribution on that line takes 
a man of ordinary mentality at least three years to perform the 
service like it should be done — three years in the service before he is 
capable of doing that. 

I also dasire to add that since the recent bonus given us, with the 
back pay dating to July 1 , that the increase in the cost of living in 
that town has more than absorbed the bonus. 

Better salaries must be given or our service will soon be seriously 
crippled. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker on the list is Mr. B. R. Chilcoat, of 
Wichita, Kans. 

STATEMENT OF MB. B. B. CHILCOAT, WICHITA, KANS. 

Mr. Chilcoat. Mr. Commissioner, the branch of the service that 
I represent is what I consider one of the most deserving classes of 
men in the Railway Mail Service in regard to salarv, and those men 
are what we call the grade 2 men, or men who Iiave been in the 
service three to five or seven years with but one promotion above the 
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entrance salary. In order to illustrate the condition of these men, 
and what they hare gone through with, I wish to cite my own case, 
which is no exception. 

I entered the Railway Mail Service as a substitute in December, 
1912, and talking with some other substitutes I learned the way the 
substitutes were nandled; that I would not be getting a steady salary; 
and I made up my mind that as I had a family to support I would 
not follow this line of work with no definite salary. A substitute at 
that time was performing duty as a substitute from a year to three 
years before he received a regular appointment. So I told my chief 
clerk I did not believe I could accept the position, because T did not 
think the remuneration would be sufficient to support my family. 
He said, "Young man, with the incoming parcel post" — tne parcel 
post was inaugurated in January, 1913 — "I don't think you will 
have to sub over four months." I mention this fact to show that 
these men came in with the expectation that they would be advanced 
from year to year to the grades to which the men who entered before 
that time had been advanced. 

I subbed during 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and up to July 1, 1917, 
when I received an appointment as an unassigned clerk, under a law 
enacted by Congress. During the year 1917 I was a grade 1 clerk 
at $900, the entrance salary. During all the time that I had spent as 
a substitute I had met every* examination required by the depart- 
ment, and of the chief clerk under whom I worked. To show you 
about what those requirements were, during that time, I was exam- 
ined as to routes or coimties on the State of Kansas, the State of 
Oklahoma, the State of New Mexico, the State of Nebraska, the west- 
em part of Texas, and the southern part of Missouri; yet with the 
knowledge that I would acquire by learning that territory I remained 
at the same salary as the man who had just entered the service. 
Congress rectified this condition to the extent that they passed the 
313-day law, but these men did not receive any credit for the tune 
that they had put in over 313 days. The men whose long substitute 
period was really the cause of this law being enacted, received no 
credit over the 313 days. 

During the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1917, I received a salary 
of $900 as a grade 1 clerk and a 10 per cent bonus allowed by Congress 
for clerks under $1,000 fot that year. July 1, 1918, 1 was due a pro- 
motion to grade 2, but, as vou may remember, a flat increase of $200 
was passed by Congress for that year, suspending promotions, so 
I served another year, from July 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919, still at the 
entrance salary of a railway postal clerk. A total of four and one- 
half years at the entrance salary. 

July 1, 1919, I received a promotion to grade 2, and for seven 
years service up to January 1, 1920, and for the knowledge I have 
acquired by my long experience in the service, my salary has been 
increased $8.33 a month over a substitute. It is for this class of 
men that I wish to appeal, and to ask an increase in salary, or an 
adjustment of salaries on the basis that we have to-day. Many of 
them, I think five or six in my district, have had a like experience, 
except that some did not serve quite as long as a substitute as I. 
They entered the service a few months afterwards. I understand 
Kansas City has from 30 to 35 men in this class. I do not know the 
figures throughout the coimtry, but they are scattered all over the 



United States, men of this class who are as skilled in the distribution 
of mail as aiiy men in the service for a like period experience, and 
they are receiving practically the entrance salaries, which is very 
low for even a new man. 

Now, I do not want you, Mr. Commissioner, to get these men that 
I am speaking of, confused with the men who are entering the service 
at present, because I believe the men who entered five, six, or seven 
years ago, were a better class of men than they are getting in to-day. 
"When I entered the service it was required of the substitutes that we 
pass one of these case examinations every 60 days. During the first 
two years of my experience we were obliged to take an examination 
every 60 days. 

Then after you had covered the territory recjuired, you were given 
an allotment as regular clerks. During that time I was required to 
put in extra study in order to prepare m3^elf> and I received a salary 
only for the time that I worked on the road. My pay during my 
substitute period did not amount to $800 a year, as I was paid at 
the rate oi $900. I have from the chief clerk's office figures which 
show that these men who served under his office, as substitutes, from 
1913 to 1917, inclusive, received pay on an average from 19 to 25 
days per month. I think there was one man who averaged 27 days a 
month, but he was fortunate in getting on an assignment where a 
vacancy existed for a long time, and he held that assignment straight 
through. But on average they worked but 20 to 25 days a month 
at the rate of $900 a year. Mr. Commissioner, in your adjustment 
of these salaries, these men expect and look to you as an equitable 
body of men that will rectify these past wrongs with a salary increase. 

The proposed single classification takes care of these men without 
the necessity for any special comment for them. As the single 
classification, as we have outlined, the salary of a clerk is determined 
bj the time he has been in the service in the past. Single classifica- 
tion will take care of this class of men if based on years in service and 
not on present grades. 

A great many think they deserve past compensation. The ques- 
tion sometimes arises — it maj arise with you — ^why did these men 
remain in the service so long if not satisfied ? These men are Ameri- 
cans in the fullest sense of the word; they did not at any time 
think th6y were receiving justice ; they looked to the Government of 
the United States as the greatest administrator of justice in the world 
and each and every one of them, I believe I can say, have looked 
forward to the time when their case would be adjusted and they 
would be advanced to the grade to which they belong and receive 
back compensation for the services they had rendered the depart- 
ment, or they would not have stayed in the service for five years 
and six years at a low grade salary. They still think this will be 
rectified. They looked to this commission when it was established 
as the savior of their class, and I beUeve after your investigation is 
completed you will give us the grade to which we belong, and just 
compensation. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. G. L. M. Riekenberg, of Den 
ver, Colo. 
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STATBXBVT OF MS. O. I. M, KIEKBSBEBO, DEWEB, COIO. 

Mr. RiSKENBERo. Mr. Commissioner and gentlemen, you have 
heard quite a bit on classification, etc., so I will not add to it, but 
being a representative of the terminal clerks, I can say that the ter- 
minal and transfer clerks feel that they should justly oe included in 
any legislation that establishes a single classification. There is no 
doubt that the services of the clerks in the terminals are as important 
as those of their fellow railway postal clerks, and for this reason the 
question of their salaries ought to be definitely fixed. They have 
had every kind of classification in the past, and each change in classi- 
fication, over which they have no control, carries with it a change 
of salary, and this again affects the bread and butter not only of 
themselves but of their wives and children. Then, also, if they were 
included in a single classification, which is perfectlyiust, it would 
serve to eliminate the sense of insecurity that is felt imaer the present 
law. 

To iUustrate I would like to quote from a letter sent by several 
of our clerks at the Denver terminal to our superintendent. They 
failed to get their increase as a meritorious promotion last fall, and 
asked to have this condition corrected. They say: 

Our reasons for being in the tetminal are well known and our duties are contin- 
uous, varied, and important, as we are not only intrusted with the daily reports of 
the terminalB but also the handling of registered mail, local and transient records of 
incoming and outgoing trains and all irregularities pertaining thereto, and also the 
wagon service between the depot and post office. ^ Our time is so taken up that our 
lunches must be eaten while transacting business over the counter. In the years 
that we have been in the service we have contributed freely of our strength and 
knowledge to its advancement, and our records of examinations have been equal to 
the best and better than many that have been favorably passed on for increased 
salaries. 

To date they have heard nothing in reply to the request. 

That is their reason for asking that a review be made, simply that 
under a reclassification which was made just recentlj^ a construction 
was applied which prevented them from getting this increase. That 
feeling of insecurity is quite general, and it would be eliminated if 
the request for single classification could be granted. 

Another subject that troubles us is the time allowance for study — 
or rather the absence of it. In order to be a distributor a man must 
know how to distribute mail. This requires study and these studies 
are asked of us by the postal laws. Our objections would not be 
very strenuous if we had only one or two States to study. 

However, for the Denver terminal — ^I use that as an example be- 
cause I happen to be from there — our study scope comprises that 
territory bounded on the east here by the Missouri River, extends to 
the Utah border and from Canada down to old Mexico, comprising 
six States to general scheme, the States of Colorado, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, New Mexico, and Montana. For this study we 
are allowea no time and it is felt that as this is a part of our official 
duty the time should be allowed. 

You have heard Mr. Chilcoat mention the grade 2 men. I don't 
want to repeat, but, being one of them myself, I would like to show 
just a few figures. This man in his letter states that he was ap- 
pointed in October, 1913, as a substitute and was appointed to tne 
regular force May 1, 1918, having served as a substitute 4 years 4 
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months and 14 days. During this time he was employed 1,248 days, 
receiving a salary of $3,140.01, an average of $1.97 a day, $59.92 
per month, or $718.05 a year. During that time he lost — as unem- 
ployed time — ^347 days. His experience is probably no better' and 
no worse than a good many others. It is felt that we ought to be 
allowed credit for the time that was served and should be given the 
same consideration that was received by those men who entered at 
approximately the same time that we did. They have reached grade 
5, while we, aiter over six years of duty, are in grade 2. 
Mr. Riekenberg submitted the following brief : 

Brief Submitted by Mr. Geo. L. M. Riekenberg — A Presentation of Claims 
AND Report of Working CoNDmoNS of Terminal and Transfer Clerks of 
Fourteenth Division. 

The present-dajr tenninal railway post offices are merely the pYoduct of evolution 
in the Postal Service, having as their ancestor the transfer service. 

The transfer service, as the name implies, is that very essential branch of the Rail- 
way Mail Service which is charged with the transfer and proper dispatch of mails in 
transit at important railroad centers. While the actual transferring of mail is done 
by railroad and depot companies, the inauguration of this service was found to be both 
economical and expedient in forwarding mail matter to its destination without delays, 
as employees of raflroad and depot companies are seldom required to know a dispatch 
extending beyond the limits of their own lines. The clerk assigned to duties at such 
points in reality furnishes the Imowledge or brain upon which patrons of the service 
depend for prompt deliveries of their mail especially when its destination lies many 
hundreds oi miles beyond the tenninal of some railroad company that may tempora- 
rily be handling same. There are also many so-called "inland " post offices, these far 
removed from a railorad line, the location of and proper dispatch for which a railroad 
employee on that very line oftentimes does not know. TV) avoid the delays which 
Would result, the transfer service was instituted. 

Other duties were added from time to time. Years ago a railway post office entering 
a junction made and dispatched a pouch for practically every railway post office 
departing therefrom. At many transfer offices a round table was then introduced 
and all mail for "long" connections were pouched to this round table, there to be dis- 
tributed and included in a single pouch for a railway post office, fey opening and 
redistributing pouches trom delayed connections, much mail was advanced by the 
round table, which would otherwise have been still more delayed had it been allowed 
to wait for the next regular train. Then also mails from smaller express-pouch lines 
was dispatched to the round table to be distributed and included m pouches made 
there. In this way the early transfer offices, or some of them, became distributing 
agencies. 

To-day the requirements for such clerks according to the Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions include the following: Section 1652, supervise the handling and transfer of 
of mail at railroad depots, inform themselves thoroughly relative to routes over which 
mail should pass, keep themselves correctly informed of the hour of amval and de- 
partui^ of all trains carrying mail, notify proper official of schedule changes which 
affect mail connections; section 1653, examine pouch labels on receipt and before 
dispatch, notify officials of failure to receive pouches due; section 1655, may be re- 
quired to accompany mails while being conveyed by wagon service; section 1657, 
observe manner of performance of messenger and wagon service and the handling of 
mail by railroad employees, and report every irregularity therein, inspect wagons 
and to see that they are securely locked; section 1658, keep record and make daily 
report of all failures of trains to make regular mail connections and all irregularities 
in transmission of mail; section 1665, shall receipt for transfer and deliver registered 
matter; section 1661, shall be governed by general instructions to railway postal clerks 
when applicable in addition to above mentioned. His duties as jufet enumerated are 
manifold and varied. 

When the space system for payment for mail transportation was established, it 
devolved upon the transfer clerk to collect space data and to report the amount of 
space used on all trains at his station. He must keep an accurate count and detailed 
record of mail carried and issue requisition for excess space when necessary. By 
exercising the good judgment which is expected of him, ne can save large sums of 
money for the Post Office Department annually by forwarding certain mail matter 
by one train and holding other mail for a later dispatch without delaying same. For 
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any errors or failures on hie part in connection with the space «yBtem, the transfer 
clerk is immediately called upon for an explanation. 

Coincident with the introduction of the Parcel Post System came the terminal 
railway post offices. Their primary object was the distribution of ijarcel post. Owing 
to the quantity, Weight and size of parcels, it was found impractical to attempt dis- 
tribution o£;aame on the road and terminals sprung up like mushrooms over night. 
Some of th^e, particularly the smaller ones, were but short-lived, and were discon- 
tinued after 'flie first feverish excitement and the novelty of the experiment had sub- 
id ed. To*#iy only those of greater importance and which have proven themselves 
i)oth useful and economical remain. Many of the former transfer offices and round 
tables were absorbed by the terminals thereby adding the distribution of letter, 
paper, and registered mail to that of parcel post. More rack and caae room was added 
later on and the distribution of circular mail was also included with the other duties, 
so that to-day most terminals handle every class of mail, but parcel post and circular 
mail almost to the point of monopoly, besides caring for necessary transfer services. 

Gradually abuses began to creep in and the terminals were required to perform 
duties which were far from the original object. 

Some railway post office lines were taxed to capacity and needed more help to be 
able to cope with the steadily increasing volume of mail. Instead of assigning addi- 
tional clerks to the line, their mail was taken away from them and sent to the terminals 
for distribution. Other li^ht lines were discontinued entirely and superseded by 
closed-pouch service supplied very often from terminal railway post offices, with re- 
sultant delays to the mail. In still other cases Where lines needed help and, for some 
reason or other, the mail could not be taken away from them, terminal clerks were 
assigned to perform advance distribution in the railway post office cars of such lines 
before the departure of trains and then to return to their own duties after the train 
had left. This practice is an unwarranted hardship on the clerks s y assigned, ba much 
of the rough labor in loading and piling the car falls to his lot. When the train has 
departed, he must return to the terminal and perhaps drag parcel post aroimd for the 
balance of his tour, and do this six days in every week. 

Then again only certain classes of mail are distributed on some lines. Other classes, 
even though properly labeled to the railway post office thereon, are carried intact 
to a terminal at or near the end of the run, there to be distributea and dispatehed for 
delivery by a returning train. First-class mail matter for a number of cities is dis- 
patched to designated terminals a thousand or more miles from its destination and there 
distributed to carriers and stations to avoid the necessity of allowing more help to a 
line which ordhiarily would have performed the distribution, and later does perform 
the same distribution of mails from other sections of the country, or to take clerks 
already on the run off. 

To use every facility and all available energy afforded by the terminalB is cer- 
tainly perfectly proper and legitimate, but delays to important mails and the injus- 
tices and hardships heaped on many terminal clerks are the result of a condition or 
desire not thought of nor intended by establishing them. 

As has previously been stated, every class of mail is now being handled by moat 
terminals. It is only fair and reasonable to suppose then that l^ey are no less im- 
portant a part of the postal organization than are other railway post offices. In fact 
the bulk and volume of parcel post alone has increased to such proportions that such 
distribution could be accomplished in a railway post office car only under great 
difficulties if at all. 

Due to the great variety of distribution performed in the terminals, the study 
requirements- cover a wide range. Originally it seemed to be the intention to have a 
terminal railway post office in even small localities to care for parcel post for a local 
State or probably one adjacent thereto. When the reaction came and so many were 
discontinued, the mail they formerly handled was massed on some other terminal. 
In consequence thereof, cases can now be cited where a single terminal will distribute 
from three to ten or more States to general scheme, and stand-point scheme distribu- 
tions are even more numerous. The easiest general scheme distribution is, of course, a 
local State. The farther remote the State to be distributed, the more difficult, as a 
rule, is the distribution, especially if the fact is borne in mind that the diepaten and 
the connections to be made change with every departing train. It is therefore no 
mean task for a clerk to keep in his mind the thousand and one little details in the 
dispatch of mail for that territory, for instance, bounded on the north by Canada, on 
the south by Old Mexico, and extending from the Missouri River to the vicinity of 
Great Salt Lake. To meet the argument that no individual clerk is expected to know 
all this at any one time, it must be said, that that is exactly what is expected of some 
clerks every day and others may be called for similar duties to-morrow. They may 
not, of course, distribute mail for each and every one of these States in any one day, 
but they must pass examinations on and be prepared to distribute them at all times. 
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In terminals of Council Bluffs or Omaha, for instance, are clerks who can instantl> 
oame the proper dispatch for post offices in the Northwest States. In Denver terminal 
'flome would rather distribute Montana or New Mexico than Colorado. In Kansas 
Qty some will be found whose familiarity with Oklahoma, Arizona, or California 
would lead one to believe they had spent years in those States. The distribution of 
Utah mail is a matter of routine for clerks in Pueblo terminal. Los Angeleircity mail 
U distributed by men in Kansas City terminal. These clerks could eveja.tell the 
number of a carrier delivering mail on the od3 side of a street, and the ^mnber of 
him who carries the even, or who carries mail for the first to the fourth flo<»B of some 
office building, who carries the fifth to ninth floors, and who the tenth to twentieth. 
They must know that, even though they may never have traveled beyond the boimd- 
arie? f4 J^helr own State. 

No one will try to deny that a knowledge of multitudinous details as they are required 
of terminal clerks requires study. It certainly does, and lots of it, but not one minute 
is allowed these terminal clerks for study. 

No railway postal clerk objects to styduing examinations which are necessary in 
in his daily work. It is a foregone conclusion that, to be useful in the mail service, 
he must study. Very soon after entering he learns that to study is a part of his assign- 
ment in the service and that these studies never end so long as he remains therein. 

Section 1599, Postal Laws and Regulations, reads in part: "Layoff periods are 
panted for rest and recuperation, for correcting schemes, preparing for and work 
Incidental to study upon distribution assignments, * ♦ ♦ attention to official 
correspondence, * ♦ ♦ and any other matter pertaining to their assignments." 
Section 1570 (p. 34), "All clerks assigned to terminal. railway post oflSces ♦ ♦ ♦ 
shall maintain a satisfactory examination record on schemes of distribution * * *." 
Study, clerical work, etc., are demanded by the department and are considered as a 
part of a clerk's duty and a time allowance is made each dav for same. The road 
clerk's duties extend over a period of less than eight hoiu-s per aay, on trunk lines, the 
balance of their time being spent at home on ofiiicial duties. Thus is the law applied 
to road clerks. 

Referring again to section 1570 (p. 34), we read: "All clerks assigned to terminal 
railway post offices * * * shall maintain a satisfactory examination record on 
schemes of distribution and the Postal Laws and Regiilations and no time allowance 
shall be given * * * terminals." Thus is the law applied to terminal clerks. 

Turning to section 1549, we read: "That hereafter * « * railway postal clerks 
assigned to terminal railway post ofiices and transfer offices, shall be required to work 
not more than eight hours a day," etc. (Balance of section provides for additional 
compensation for overtime in cases of emergency, on Sundays and holidays.) 

Which of these sections is applied in practice? 

Terminal clerks work eight hours in the terminal. Their arrival ard departure is 
recorded by a clock for that purpose. 

They must maintain a satisfactory examination record on schemes of distribution 
and the Postal Laws and Regulations, and do this after having worked eight hours 
per day in the terminal. Please note the application of section 1570, paragraph 34. 

Instead of allowing their minds to relax and their eyes and muscles to rest after six 
days ol hard work, they must sit down on Sunday to study, correct schemes and 
schedules, prepare examination cards, answer official correspondence, pore over the 
Postal Laws and Regulations. 

In practice both sections are applied. 

It is impossible to work for eight hours per day at the terminal, then study ^n hour 
at home, and be working not more than eight hoiu-s a day. 

Objections would not be very strenuous, were their examinations limited to a single 
State and to the correction of the general scheme for that State only. However, one 
clerk may be expected to study and constantly review six different States, involving 
probably six to seven thousand offices, and to keep schemes and schedules corrected 
for all 01 them. Then, too, other examinations, some of which are absolutely worthless 
to him^ can be and are added to his already long list at will by some official. Unless 
he meets the added requirements, his promotions are withheld. If the injustice of 
denying these men the necessary time for study is not apparent, none can be made 
plainer. 

Terminal clerks throughout the country humbly demand that they be given an 
adequate time allowance for study and of&cial clerical work performed at home, to 
include the time spent in reporting for and taking examinations. Time is allowed 
road clerks for such duties. The examination scope of terminal clerks compares 
favorably with heavy class C lines. Why should terminal clerks not also have one 
hour per day for their studies? 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

When first establiriied, terminals were rated on an equal basis with other railway 
post offices. Present law requires such classification. This law was used as the 
authority to the disadvantage of terminal clerks and will, therefore, be used as a basis 
for the claim about to follow, simply because it is the only law we have at present. 

Section I549| Postal Laws and Regulations, quotes provisions of the appropriation 
act of July 2, 1918, as follows: *'The Postmaster General shall classify railway poet 
offices, terminal railway poet offices, and transfer offices with reference to their character, 
and importance in three classes with salary grades as follows, etc., enumerating various 
grades. These same identical provisions regarding classification were effective when 
the tsrminals were being established, and under these provisions they were rated as 
class C. The high rating naturally attracted progressive men from lines of lower 
classification. Soon after the usefulness and economy of the terminals had become 
apparent, they were summarily reduced to class A, without regard to character and 
importance. They were, so to say, not classified at all, but simply because a terminal 
was a terminal, because it was stationary and did not move on car wheels and rails, 
the only conclusion seened to be that they could be nothing more than class A. 

Never has any other class of postal employees been so keenly disappointed as were 
those faithful clerks who had relinquished all claims to good road jobs to enter the 
terminal on the promise of a class organization. None ever felt the sting of rank, 
unjustifiable discrimination, so sharply as they when, like a flash out of the blue, the 
order came reducing the terminals to class A — to the very bottom. A scramble to 
return to road assignments were made by some. It was too late. Others gave way 
to utter abandon, hoping of course that some day something might happen to again 
brighten the aspect. 

During the early months of this year protests in the form of petitions, copies of which 
are or will be filea with the honorable commission, were circulated setting forth the 
error of this arbitrary classification. They show in detail that terminals generally 
can compare with class lines in regard to character and importance, that the exami- 
nation requirements for terminal clerks per man are no less than those of clerks on 
the large railway post office lines of the country. They also state that the amount of 
mail distributed and labor performed, giving accurate figures so that comparisons ran 
be made, is not snialler but rather larger than in some heavy tisuas C lines. The 
department has established a minimum standard of mail that must be distributed in 
class C lines to be able to retain that classification; terminal clerks believe they can 
reach this class standard . Mention is made of the f amil iar fact that in some terminal s 
the number of men employed on one tour exceeds the grand total assigned to some large 
class C lines, and therefore the total volume of mail distributed in the former exceeds 
that of the latter. In fact, a respectful welcome is extended to anyone to make any 
comparison he may desire to undertake. So confident of the result are they that, 
if the terminals can not show an equality with other class lines, and that they are 
doing as much work per man per hour as road clerks, they are then willing to admit 
their error, but not until then. 

On April 17, 1919, an order was issued by the Second Assistant Postmaster General 
raising the terminals to class B, effective July 1. This raise to class B came just as 
suddenly and without warning as did the former reduction to class A. It was con- 
sidered oy some to be equivalent to a tacit admission of error on the part of the Post 
Office Department in making the first reduction. Others saw therein a desire to try 
to effect a compromise. Whatever the intent might have been, can terminal and 
transfer clerks not reasonably suppose that, if the department erred in reducing them 
to class A, it may still be in error by rating them as class B? At any rate, the invita- 
tions extended in the petitions to make, a scrupulous investigation are as valid now 
as when they were first made. All that is asked is proper classification based on 
character and importance, as they are applied to other lines. 

Mention should be made here of another reason or two for allowing a C classification, 
to wit: Quite frequently large railway post-office lines are uliable to complete dis- 
tribution, are ** stuck" to use an idiomatic expression. Their stuck mail is then sent 
to the next line for distribution. Much of it arrives at terminal railway post offices. 
If then a class C line distributes Kansas, Oklahoma, or New Mexico to general scheme 
and their stuck mail is distributed by a terminal, also to general scheme, why should 
the one be class C and the other class B or A? The terminals are used to some extent 
as a sort of clearing house for all such classes of mail. 

Terminal clerks are expected and ordered to protect all vacdnt runs in emergencies. 
These runs may be class A, B, or C. If a terminal clerk goes out on a class C run, 
in a case of this kind, and can do the class C work on that run, why should he be held 
down to class A or B pay? 
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Some of the inconsiBtencies mentioned in the petitions have since been corrected 
entirely, such as recop:nition of clerks-in-charge of terminals and of tours, with pro- 
portionate pay as such, but even now application of these organization rules and 
restrictions denies some clerks the meritorious promotions they have earned — as, for 
instance, transfer clerks serving under a terminal organization, and others with per- 
fectly good records. The promotions are based on comparative records and on exami- 
nations, for the study of which no time is allowed, and only certain clerks are advanced 
to the next higher grade, while other men just as eligible, seemingly will have to wait 
for vacancies to occur before thev can be advanced to grades 5 and 6. Even the 
promotions granted are so incumbered with restrictions and additional requirements 
as to be almost impossible of retention by the clerks if the department desires to 
^in make reductions. In fact, promotions and refusals to make promotions can be^ 
made indiscriminately by the department. The recently granted higher classification* 
can s^in be reduced to-morrow if the Postmaster General so wills. 

It is for these reasons that the terminal clerks invite a thorough investigation: 
They desire to know their exact status and are willing to abide by a verdict based on 
a just comparison with other lines. They are stanch supporters of single classification, 
seeing no good reason for having three distinct classes among men, all of whom are 
doing identical work and have equal study requirements generally. 

Under present laws, however, they feel that the questions of classification and oi a 
time allowance for study are two points for which no common ground for compromise 
can be found. 

LIVING CONDrnONS. 

With but few exception, the terminals of to-day are located at important railroad 
centers or in large cities, in which places the high prices for necessities of life have 
been more noticeably felt than in smaller towns and in niral districts. It is not 
oncommon to find clerks living at a great distance from their work, in suburbs and 
in the countnr, to avoid paying the high rentals charged closer in and which they can 
ill afford. The great distance, of course, necessitates the expenditure of consider- 
able sums for transportation and the loss of much time going to and fro. It enables 
them, however, to augment their salaries by doing truck gardening, farming, by 
raising poultry, bees, rabbits, etc. For some this original pastime has become an abso- 
lute necessity. They are to-day dependent on the income so derived for sum^ amount- 
ing to one-third or one-half of their salaries as postal clerks. Others, less fortunate, 
have had to rely on their wives or children or they have had to draw on their savings 
for the difference between their income and their expenses. Naturally, this same 
necessity is experienced by road clerks as well, but in the terminals especially will 
be found the lowest paid men in Railway Mail Service, and most of them. At present 
the majority of these men, who were held at grade 1 pay for five, five and one-half to 
six years, are in the terminals. Like many others, they are not there through choice 
of their own. They ai'e only waiting for a desirable opportunity to get out on the 
road, being appointed to the terminal by the ruling of tne department which reads: 
"In the future all road vacancies will be filled by trander if there be applications 
on file, and those unassi^ed clerks accepting terminal assignments will be considered 
the senior of those declining such assignments and will be given preference for road 
duty accordii^ly." (Notice from the fcmrteenth division superintendent, dated 
December 7, 1917.) 

Many familiar faces, unable to further endure the injustices and privations imposed 
on them, have long since departed from our ranks to less honored but more lucrative 
walks of life. Those left benind in the terminal have at times felt inclined to envy 
them. Failing courage could have often been seen written on many a face. Many 
a man has been tempted to surrender in the battle for an existence by continuing to 
work in the terminal. An uncoiid&rmed rumor of an increase in wages has caused 
not a few to reconsider and to stay with the work they had learned to like. It would 
not be a mere guess to tiy to predict results should their unpretentious claims be 
denied. Just now they are all clinging to hopes, hopes whose star is the honorable 
joint commission. Until a report of the findings of this investigation becomes known, 
ftt least, will these clerks continue in their humble duties. It is not a thought oi 
gain or glory that urges them to return each day and to do their best. Instead, after 
tossing their weary heads in restless slumber while thinking of the trials and worries 
of the day just passed, they are at last lulled to sleep by the consciousness of a duty 
well performed. 

WORKINQ CONDITIONS. 

While not directly a question of salaty, if permitted to do so, it may not be amiss to 
portray worMng conditions, briefly. These, naturally, will vary greatly because of 
location of the different terminals, de^ee of good management by railroad and depot 
companies, and environments generally. 
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Some workinff quartera are eompAratively amall, dingy foonu, poorly li^tea, 
badly ventilated, and with sanitation in such cxmdition that, were it not far the fact 
that they are under the superviflion of the Federal Government, local health authori- 
iies would have closed some oi them long ego. 

The janitor service is poor. It is impossible for a negro porter to clean a room 
approximately 45 by 60 feet in size with letter cases and pai>er racks therein in one 
hour and do it thoroughly. Still this is what happens dauv in a certain tenninal of 
the West. Dust accumulates and lies undisturbed for weeks and mcmths at a time. 

Clerks, except female employees, have become aocustcHned to seeing mice, ^hoee 
biding and breeding places are the piles of either good or damaged equipment and 
supphes, sit at their teet begging for a bit of the clerk's lunch. Others with more 
ravenous appetites have gnawed holes through lunch bags before lunch time to appeaae 
their hunger. 

In above-mentioned terminal not one stanchion pole can be found. Nevwtheleas, 
a supply of 800 empty sacks and 200 to 500 pouches are carried on hand most of the 
time. These are piled in more or less untiay heaps in comers, while the damaged 
eouipment from the entire sunounding territory, from closed-pouch lines, poet 
omces, and R. P. O. lines, when the quantity is not sufficient to inake up, is thrown 
behind racks out of the way as best it can be done. 

No elevator pilot is provided and it is not an uncommcm occurrence to see an expert 
distributor be compelled to waste his time dragging mail or empty sacks off the 
elevator, or sacking damaged equipment for hours together. 

Two or three men, or as many as can find room, must share a clothes closet not over 
1 by li by 6 feet in dimensions, while others can do no better than to hang their only 
suit of clothes to a nail in the wall, exposed to oust and dirt. Toilet aca»nmodatioD8 
are shared with truckmen downstairs and none at 9 11 are provided for lady clerios— 
who for a time washed their hands at the solitary fountain nom which aU must drink. 

Three steam radiators of average size, and one of these i^ covered with equipment, 
are the only source of heat in winter for the 25,000 cubic feet of air space to be heated. 
From late summer and continuing till windows are opened in the following s[»iDg, 
a continual whopping and sneezing from cou^s, colds, and irritation imm. dust, can 
be heard. Petitions for relief are of little or no avail. A spirit of antagonism is the 
only result. 

Until about June 15 of this year, after years of vain eff<»t, of the 14 windows in one 
tenninal, all but 4 were obstructed by placing circular and letter caees back-side 
against the air and light, and by piling empty sacks and pouches, danuiged equip- 
ment, waste paper sacks, etc., against the windows. Ease of supervision was placed 
paramount to the health of the clerks employed and the saving of a few dollars con- 
sidered of greater importance than proper li^t and sunshine, modem equipment, 
or efficient methods. 

Entering substitutes receive their breaking-in in the termu&al, although this same 
complaint is to be heard in road service, especially where no terminals are located. 
They are frequently assigned vice an experienced clerk. A probably ovWrawn 
estimate claims it takes two substitutes to fill the place of one experi^iced man. 
Some positions in the terminals and on the road as well, could be as nearly filled by 
one, as by 1,000 inexperienced men. Certain it is that the diff^mice between what 
an inexperienced substitute can do and what was done by the man whose place he is 
supposed to fill, must be by .some regular clerk or a number of them, in addition to 
doing their own regular work, if it is done at all. 

Very often it is necessary to dismpt the entire omudzation to find a place where a 
beginner can make himself useful. Usually after but a short time, or as soon ae it 
is seen that the beginner is interested and tries to do his best^ he is ordered to leave 
for duties elsewhere, and the next beginner arrives. The next one may not like the 
position and creates a vacancy for the third. And so it goes on. The personnel 
changes from day to day. 

At the present time our service is overrun by noncertified substitutes, men {Hcked 
off the streets. They have not, nor do many ol them intMid to take the entrance 
examination which the civil-service laws require. No distribution examinatione 
are asked of them, no responsibility are placed on them. Many of tiiem have no 
intention of making the mail service a life study. In the work of this traneient 
element can clearly be seen the effect of an *'I should worry" attitude, which is 
swiftly lowering the efficiency of the service to a lev^ from which it can recover only 
by years of readjustment. 

Conditions as above mentioned, and many more, could be explained if time would 

Sennit appear to have no bearing on the salary (question. Many industrial finne, 
owever, would have to offer ad£tional wages to induce employees to accept such 
places at all. Yet the terminal clerk does not ask that. All he would like is to share 
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the pdvilogea and opportunities gimnted his fellow clerk by law and to be treated as 
a human being. 

Presented to the Joint Commission on Postal Salaries in session assembled at 
KaDSBs City, Mo. 

iir. BmiAj. The next spcfakc^ on the program ib Mr. A. C. Wood* 
bury; Kansas City, Mo. 

STATEXEVT OF MB. A. C. WOODBUET, KAHSAS GITT, KO. 

Mr. Woodbury. I want to say that I am representing the terminal 
cleri^, and I also want to say tnat the case Mr. Chileoaf has cited is 
not an isolated one by an^ means. We have about 30 similar cases 
or more in the Kansas City terminal, and Mr. Chikoat wanted me 
to add that during last year he had an income of about $500 from 
hisearden. 

I^w, submitting the case of the terminal clerks, we will not here 
attempt to compare our rate of pay with the rate of pay received 
by other workers, for we believe we can show we are receiving less 
than a living wage, so will cite conditions in our service to sub- 
stantiate our claims: 

Questionnaires submitted by terminal clerks show clerks are spend- 
ing for life's bare necessities an average of $25 per month in excess 
of their income. This' does not incaide incidental expenses, nor 
any allowance for recreation or savings; and with this excess expendi- 
ture terminal clerks seldom have real butter on their tables and 
meat not more than five times per week. . 

The wives of many clerks have been forced to find employment 
to help replenish the family larder; and children have had to be 
left with neighbors so that the wife and mother mieht work. 

We find other clerks have had assistance from their parents who 
live on farms, in the shape of farm products, butter, eggs, smoked 
meat, lard, etc., while those of us less fortunate must buy these 
necessities or do without. 

We find in many cases the savings of former years have been 
exhausted^ and Liberty bonds have been disposed of and clerks are 
unable to properly clothe themsdves or their families. Some clerks 
receive an income from outside sources, but others who have no 
outside income, and have exhausted their savings, are forced to live in 
undesirable localities. 

Terminal clerks, generally speaking, enjoy no recreation. Many 
are forced to work overtime to help m their struggle for existence, 
and overtime service is paid for at a less rate than services performea 
during regular hours of auty. Overtime service constitutes a sacrifice 
on the part of the worker and especially so in those work rooms 
where artificial light is employed at all times, and should be paid for 
accordingly. 

On several occasions recently, clerks in the Kansas City terminal 
have found it necessary to take up collections in order to give needed 
material assistance to some fellow worker who has become sick and 
who could not afford to lose his entire salary during such time. 

Dr. Royal B. Meeker, an expert in the Bureau or Labor Statistics, 
in a statement issued recently, said in part: 

. It is impossible lor a family of average size (father, mother, and three children) to 
live decently on a less income than $2,262^.47. 

145191— 20— VOL 1, FT 10 16 
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knd, he added, that this is a maximum of health and decency budget. 

Low salaries naturally lower the standard of living, which in turn 
tends to lower morals, and this is truly an undesirable condition. 

Believing the present wage to be a great factor in what we term 
the labor turnover, we call your attention to the fact that a card 
index roster of the clerks of the Kansas City terminal, was put into 
use in April, 1918. When a clerk left the terminal for any reason, 
his card was placed in a separate file marked '^ceased." This file 
on October 14, 1919 contamed 656 cards. The number of clerks 
employed in the Kansas City terminal is 270. TTiis indicates a 
turnover of the entire force every eight months. 

Now, I want to mention statements that were made to me by two 
strangers, men that I had never before seen. I went into an oflBc • 
here m the city a couple of months ago and when I stepped in ther 
was a gentleman at a desk telephoning. I stepped to another desk 
to transact some business with a lady, and she put some question 
to me, I don't remember what, but I remarked that I was in the 
mail service and didn't come in contact with people in other lines— 
anjway I remarked I was in the mail service, and about that tirn^ 
this gentleman had got through telephoning and he turned around 
and said: "I will say you fellows are the worst underpaid men in 
the country to-day. '' 

Another time I got on a street car up town, going to work, and a 
traveUng man came in and sat with me and offered me his paper. 
They were featuring an article regarding the possibiUty of a railroad 
strike, and he asked me if I thought there would be a railroad strike. 
I said: '*I don't know. I work down there with those men too, but 
I don't come in contact with them. I am in the Railway Mail 
Service." '*My God," he said, '^you fellows certainly need a sub- 
stantial increase." 

I merelv mention these things, as I believe it will convey the 
thought of the pubUc along that line. 

There are many clerks who have been required to serve from three 
to seven years with one promotion, and this through no fault of their 
own. The experiences of these clerks constitutes a real hardship and 
is, we believe, worthy of your consideration. Their families must 
have suffered, for their employment during most of this time was very 
irregular and was for the most part away from home. In fact most, 
if not all, of these clerks^ are worse off financially to-day than the day 
they entered the mail service four to seven years ago. I will mention 
a few striking instances of these clerks' deprivations: 

We have one clerk in the Kansas City terminal with seven years' 
satisfactory service to his credit who has not been able to buy a suit of 
clothes in that time; another one who in six years has been able to 
buy onljr one suit; still another who has been able to buy only one 
suit in six years and that a second-hand two-piece suit that he got 
from a relative who went to war, and he got it for $5. 

As for myself, two years ago I went without an overcoat all winter, 
as severe a winter, I believe, as I ever knew in Missouri. One year ago 
I had to walk to and from work all winter, 2 miles either way, because 
I couldn't afford to ride. During my long substitute period I slept in 
the mail car many a cold night with nothmg imder me but mail sacks, 
and I covered myself with the same matenal (mail sacks). That is 
against the rules, but I had to do it, as I did not have money to pay 
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We cite these instances, as we wish to impress upon this commission 
the ahnost hopeless condition in which we find ourselves. The. clerks 
who have served several years in the lowest grade are to-day efficient 
and loyal employees, but we feel they have beai overlooked, and we 
ask tiiat they be promoted to proper grade as determined by the law 
of 1917, had that law been made retroactive, with back pay for time 
lost through no fault of their own, as the department would not allow 
a clerk to find other employment for those days when the department 
has nothing for him to do. We have given the department our best 
effort during these years of service, and we know of no way to retrieve 
our loss excepting as I have just suggested. 

The railroad administration is now considering back pay for railroad 
employees, so we feel our request is not out of order. 

We have found the long period in the lowest grade is detrimental 
to us in seeking emplojmaent in other lines of endeavor, for business 
men feel that any man who has been so many years in the mail 
service and in the lowest grade is not the man for their organization. 

Another matter which needs adjustment is the matter of promotion 
to derk in charge. Clerks who are promoted to be clerks in charge 
should be immediately advanced to the maximum salary of the 
assignment, instead of being required to spend several years in reach- 
ing it. Their duties and responsibilities are the same on the first day 
in the new assignment as they will be after any nmnber of years spent 
in it, and the pay should correspond to the duties and responsibilities 
involved. 

The sanitary conditions of most terminals are very poor. Clerks 
in the Kansas City terminal work under artificial light at all times. 
The workroom is located on the track level and would be termed a 
'^basement room.'' The sun's rays seldom penetrate its confines. 
Only yesterday, it was partially scrubbed, for the first time in three 
years, as far as we are able to learn. There are several instances 
where clerks have had to leave the service because of the unhealthy 
condition of this workroom. 

Now, the simi and substance of this whole matter might be 
expressed in a few words : 

We are a part — and a very essential part — of this great postal 
organization; our whole effort goes into it, and we feel we snould 
receive such wage as will enable us to live properly and save some- 
thing for the future. 

Mr. Woodbury submitted the following brief: 

Brief Prepared by Adolph C. Woodbury, Chairman, and Abb Goldhammer 
AND James C. Colin, a Committee from the Kansas City (Mo.) Terminal 
R. P. O., in Behalf of the Lower Grade Railway Postal Clerks. 

All statements and data taken from investigation of specific cases and proven by 
actual records in chief clerks' and superintendents' offices. 

This appeal comes from a class of railway postal clerks to whom a great injustice 
has been done in the past, and we shall endeavor to show tiiat a readjustment of the 
salaiieB of the class of clerks hereinafter set forth is the greatest single item to be 
considered by vour honorable body at this time. 

We refer to that class of clerks who have been required to serve from two to seven 
years without promotion or advance in grade. 

METHOD OP appointment AS REGULAR RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1917. 

Prior to Juljr 1, 1917, all appointments as r^ular railway postal clerks were made 
from the substitute lists of the State in which any vacancy should occur (sec. 1544, 
par. 3, P. L. & R.), and there was no limit to the length of time which a substitute 
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could be required to serve before receiving regular appointment. ConBeouently 
many men were held on the substitute lists for two, three, and four years. We have 
a number of instances of clerks substituting for more than four and one-half years. 

THs LAW OP inr. 

Credit not qlUrwed a$ intended. — CongresB recognized the injustice o{ this long and 
indefinite substitute period by pMSin^a law, effective July 1, 1917, atatingthata 
substitute should be appointed as regular clerk, after serving 313 days, or appioxi- 
mstely one year. This law also seated that credit should beiulowed for time served 
prior to the passage of this act. However, as interjveted by the department, no 
credit was allowed for time served in excess of 313 days — that is, a substitute who 
had served four yeai« or more was ^ven exactly the same consideration as one who 
had served one year. Both were given regular appointment at grade 1, the lowest 
grade. 

RKA80N FOR THB OSADB 8T8TBM. 

The system of grades with annual promotion in the Railway Mail Service is founded 
(and rightly so) upon the idea that it takes a number 6f years to train a railwajr postal 
clerk and tnat he should not receive the maximum salary until he arrives at his max- 
imum efficiency. If this be true, it is obvious that a clerk with four years* experience 
is more efficient and his services are much more valuable to his emplover — ^Uie Gov- 
ernment — than a clerk of one yearns experience. He should be graded accordingly. 

STUDY REQUIRED OF SUBSnTUTSS. 

Substitutes receive no promotion. — A substitute clerk is required to pass examinations 
more frequently and to spend more time in study than a re^lar clerk. This is in 
order that he may become an efficient clerk in the least possible time, and also that 
he may be able to fill any assignment for which he may be called upon. He is not 
paid a regular salary and receives no prom'^tion, no matter how long he may serve. 

Extra expenses: lay offs tuithout pay. — ^During this long substitute period these 
clerks were sent out upon runs here, there, and everywhere. They were away from 
home a great part of the time, and expenses for room and board still further reduced 
their already inadequate salary. They received many enforced lay offs between 
runs without pay. At the same time they were required to be ready at all times to 
take any emergency run that might arise and were prohibited from taking up any 
outside work. 

NO PROMOTIONS RECEIVED IN 1918. 



First promotion after six; years. — ^These clerks should all have received promatiooB 
July 1. 1918, even under the maimer then employed, but by the interpretation of the 
law effective that date, which stated that no clerk should receive an increase of mxxe 
than $200, no promotions were granted, and this whole class of clerks in reality received 
only a temporary increaee of $100. They received their first promotion in grade (and 
no otho' increase) July 1, 1919, after more than six years of good and efficient service. 

HARDSHIPS OF THESE CLERKS. 

Study outside of working hours.-— Ms^ny of this class of clerks are men with families. 
They have put from five to seven of the best working years of their lives in the service 
of the Gx)vemment. During this time they have been required to study and ptepsae 
examinations a sufficient number of hours to have gained a degree in idmost any 
profession. Most of this study has been outside of working hours and aboslutely 
withdut remuneration. They can not understand why this long and faithful service 
has not been recognized. 

Poverty, broken homes , and health. — It has been a continuous struggle to eke out a 
bare existence. They have been compelled to deny themselves and ^miUes all of 
the luxuries and many of the necessities of life. Many are now living in poverty, 
deeply in debt, all from having been deprived of what they have righSully earned. 
There are cases of broken homes and broken health among these men, caused by 
strenv ous and unhealthy conditions of their work, and lack of necessities and proper 
care. 

LOW STANDARD OF LIVING. 

How can men in this condition be happy and contented? How can they live 

decent lives and uphold a standard of respectabilitjr, which their position as Govem- 

-Dloyees in a highly skilled profession entitles them to do? Certainly. this 
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great, g^oiioBB, wealthy country of oura can a£ford to pay its faithful employees a 
decent, living wage, and it should not be necessary to aeprive them of consideration 
earned through long and nxeritorious service. 

Where the postal surplics came from. — At the same time that these clerks were being 
deprived of appointment and justly earned promotion the Poet Office Department 
was reportuiig an annual surplus of from $5,000,000 to 1^0,000,000. This is proof that 
this ccffiidition did not exist from lack of funds and it shows in large measure how the 
surplus accumulated. 

THIS CONDmON NEVKR KNOWN PRIOR TO 1912. 

Such a condition as this was unknown in the service prior to 1912. Before that 
time, although not required by law, substitutes were usually appointed regular clerks 
in from 3 to 12 months' time. There Were very few cases oi more than a year as sub- 
stitute before that time. Consequently it was a number of years before it was recog- 
nized sufficiently to come before the att-ention of Congress, and in remedying the 
condition relief was not given to those by whom it was most needed and to whom it 
was intended. 

A GENERAL SALARY INCREASE ALONE NOT JUSTICE. 

Although we believe that railway postal clerks in general are not receiving a living 
wa^e and that a general salary increase is vitally needed at the present time, we 
believe that our condition should receive paramount consideration. A general salary 
increase would ^ill leave us several grades behind what our long service would entitle 
us to receive, and would not repay us for past promotions denied us. If salaries in 
general are low, what must be our condition, whose salaries are the lowest of the low? 

TNBQUAUTIES OP THE OLD SYSTEM OF APPOINTMENT. 

At the same time that clerks of the class which we represent were being held on the 
substitute lists for 3 or 4 years, others from more favmred localities, or States, were 
anpointed within 3 to 12 months and received r^^lar annual promotions thereafter. 
Tney are now several grades in advance of older and more experienced clerks and for 
several years have been receiving from $100 to $300 per year more salary. 

THE FAIR ADJUSTMENT WHICH WE REQUEST. 

Make law of 1917 retroactive. — In order to remedy this condition and to give reliei 
to those clerks to whom it was intended by the act of 1917, and to give an equal and 
fair adjustment to all in accordance with length of service, efficiency and value to the 
Government, this law should be noade retroactive to affect all those who were on the 
substitute lists at the time it was effective, July 1, 1917. Credit should be given to 
the entire time served as substitute, and we should be given one promo^n fcr each 
year <rf«ervice, in excess of the designated period of 3ft days. 

Baekpayjor promo tiora denied. — ^Together wilh this pronuytion we should be given 
back pay lor /such promotions as we would have veceivfd ui&der titnrt eazangement, 
and for time lost through no fault of our own after we had served 313 days. 

We earnestly request that you give our grievance the fullest investigation, and if 
you find our case a meritorious one, we ask that you incorporate it in your final report 
to Congress. 

Mr. Beix. The next speaker on the prc^am is Mr. W. E. Gray, of 
Monette, Mo. 

STATEMEIfT OF MR. W. E. GBAT, MOVETTE, MO. 

Mr. GsAT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the few remarks I shall 
make will be in a general way and in the interest of the railway mail 
clerks which I represent, the eleventh division. 

There has been so much said recently in the service and out of it 
vith regard to the salaries of the men m the Postal Service as com- 
pared with those in industrial lines that a man said to me the other 
day: '^Assuming that the salaries of the postal employees were not 
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commensurate with the service rendered, and since they are not equal 
to salaries alon^ lines of industrial business, why not quit and enter 
some line of busmess where you could get better salary?" and that is 
the question which might arise in the mind of any sensible man. 

In replying to this man's question, I told him that I had already 
spent 14 of the best years of my life in the Railway Mail SOTvice, and 
during that time I had been honest and as conscientious in the work 
as I would have been if I had been working for myself; I had main- 
tained a record that I was not ashamed of, and I thought I must 
certainly be entitled to something better at the hands of the Post 
Office Department than a wage that would merely buy the necessities 
of life; and I believe that that is the sentiment of the older clerks all 
over the country. We are hoping for somethii^ better, something 
to relieve this acute situation that has arisen. They are continuing 
their relations with the service under conditions that not only require 
a physical sacrifice but in many instances, I might say, a financial 
sacrifice, and when I make that statement with regard to the financial 
sacrifice I have the oral statement of a number of clerks with whom 
I am well acquainted, and the written statement of a number of 
others to bear me out in. this assertion. For instance, here is a case 
of a man on a representative class C, eleventh division line, with 
18 years of service to hLs credit. This man, according to the figures 
compiled by him, spent during the last year something over $300 
more than he made. This can only be accomplished by using any 
surplus accumulated in former years or by supplementmg in some 
other way outside of the service itself, and I might sav that it is not 
an isolated case, while it might not be entirely general, yet it is very 
common. This man has a laniily of two children, which, I presume, 
is hardly as large as the average family. -These children are not yet 
out of high school. When they are out of high school it will be impos- 
sible under the present salary conditions for him to give either of 
them the advantages of a college education. 

Now I will give you somethm^ on the requirements of the clerks 
and himself upon his line. For mstance, the line is 300 miles long. 
The train is manned by four crews to each throug;h train. That 
means that the men will average daily, for every day in the year, 150 
miles per day. Taking into consideration the schedule time of the 
trains and the advance work at the initial and the outward terminal, 
together with the terminal time allowed for unloading and delivering 
of registers, etc., the actual time on duty of the clerks, and this clerE 
in particular, figures 6 hours and 27 minutes for each working-day. 

Furthermore, with regard to examination requirements, prior to 
July 1, 1919, the clerks on this line were throwing nine separate 
examinations; that is, I mean that they were supposed to be fanuliar 
with the post offices, the examinations which this represented, 
namely, the States of Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and western 
Missouri, making approximately 7,500 offices with which they were 
supposed to be familiar in the distribution of their mail. So you 
can see that that was quite a job by itself. I will say, however, that 
since July 1 it has been cut down — the examination requirements 
have been cut down to six examinations, making a total of 5,092 
offices, or per year 1,697, or semiannually — and that is the way we 
throw the examination — 843 offices. Now, that is along the line of 
the examinations, and that is to be taken into consideration in home 
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work, of which I would like to give you gentlemen somewhat of an 
idea. 

Granting that a derk would spend 1 hour and 15 minutes each 
working-day in the year for 15 years in the correction of schemes and 
schedules, preparation of slips and register records, and work upon 
examinations that is necessary in the distribution of mail, he would 
have spent enough time to master the subjects that would entitle 
him to a degree m law, medicine, dentistry, or most anv other pro- 
fession you could mention, while the salary he draws, after all these 
years oi study and preparation, is meager as compared to the pro- 
lessions enumerated. 

The conditions outlined above have resulted in a shortage of 
experienced help which makes it necessary for regular clerks to work 
at the highest possible tension, in numerous instances, in order to 
complete the distribution that can not be performed by inexperienced 
clerks assigned to the runs. 

» 

Mr. Bell. Your time is. exhausted, Mr. Gray. You can file any 
statement you may have. 
The next speaker is Mr. J. H. Stamps, of Decatur, Tex. 

STATEMEITT OF MB. J. H. STAMPS, DEGATUE, TEX. 

Mr. Stamps. Mr. Chairman, I feel that everything has been said 
that can be said for railway postal clerks from a statistical standpoint. 
But as I come from the center of the greatest oil field that has been 
discovered in the United States, I will briefly tell you a few of the 
conditions we are up against in that country. 

Not only are the oil companies, and other industries that go with 
oil development, calling for all the man power available, while they are 
taking oil from under the ground, the farmers are taking cotton, corn, 
and other products from off the top of the ground, which is also call- 
ing for man power. 

In the last year, from the certified list for the Railway Mail Service, 
our division offered appointments to 338 certified men. Of those 
accepting the appointment, 63 are remaining. Of the 63 about one* 
half are colored, not all of them the better class of the colored popu- 
lation, but those who do not like the heat of the sunshine and the 
discomforts of working in the rain and cold. 

In addition to the resignations from the certified list, 65 men who 
have had five or more years experience have resigned. A goodly 
number of these were high-graae men; some clerks in charge of 
class C lines, and two of the nine assistant chief clferks in our division 
are among those who have quit. I will not attempt to tell you what 
the turnover has been, but more than 125 .noncertified substitutes 
have been emploved continuously for some time, from the best infor- 
mation I can obtain; these noncertified substitutes are men and 
women who come recommended, usually, by an employee, who can 
vouch for the integrity of the applicant, but when there are none of 
this class coming, then anyone that can be had is given employment, 
for it takes so many employees to perform the service. 

While watching a number of this class of clerks distribute mail in 
the Fort Worth ^rminal a few evenings ago, the clerk in chai^ge of 
the tour, called my attention to the fact that out of 15 pieces picked 
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up ior dispatch, 13 were laid back on the table, or 2 pieces dispatched. 
Tne 13 pieces were put back to be worked off by a postal clerk as 
soon as one could get around to it. Twenty of these noncertified 
substitutes on a tour, dispatching 2 out of 15 pieces handled, is an 
expensive arrangement. These noncertified substitutes draw $108.33 
per month. Any real postal clerk will distribute as much mail as 
3 of the noncertified clerks. 

A few days a£o there seemed to be some questicm in the office of 
one of the chiei clerks whether a certain dark should be promoted 
or not, and the clerk in charge of the terminal was asked fc«*' an opinion 
as to whether this man merited the promotion. I am going to tell 
you the report that the clerk in charge made to the assistant chief 
clerk, because this clerk in chaise is one of the best and most efficient 
men we have in the service. He said: ''Yes; promote him; it will 
encourage him; he has a few excessive minus points, I know, but he 
has played in hard luck; he makes no more errors than about 90 
per cent of the clerks making up mail dispatched through this ter- 
minal; I will except 10 per cent of the clerks making up mail that 
come through this office, and check as errors 75 per cent of the mail 
made up by the other 90 per cent. Of those working Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, I will guarantee to check 85 per cent of their mail as 
errors." That means that 85 per cent of the mail made up for the 
States of Oklahoma and Arkansas, by this class of men, is erroneous. 
Of course, these errors are supposed to be checked, but they are not, 
for two reasons: One is, if we took the time to note all the errors 
received, we would have time to do little else. Second, if. all the 
errors made were charged to the new certified men making their pro- 
portionate part of them, and the present efficiency system applied, 
we would elhninate them in short order, while the noncertified man, 
filling the same assignment, making more errors, excused from all 
examinations, scheme corrections, and drawing the same pay can not 
be touched by checking. And, too, we have learned from sad 
experience that a clerk may make a record of 500 minus points 
against him and receive his promotion right alone until it comes to 
the meritorious promotion or a promotion to a cbrk in chai^eship, 
when, if he has as many as 300 net minus points charged against his 
record in the past three jrears, he is denied the promotion. The prin- 
cipal of ''Man's humanity to man'' is the postal clerk's reli^on; 
each and every error above 10 or 12 per month means one-half minus 
point to the clerk making it: thereiore, if it is something that can 
possibly be overlooked, the clerks do not check it, for it may mean 
$100 to some poor woman and children who badly need it. 

We never wUl have an efficient ser\rice until the efficiency system 
is changed . The chance for minus points is too great and the number 
too excessive, in many instances, for the oft'ense; and the opportunity 
for plus points entirely too small to give justice to the employees. 
A number of the clerks were denied the promotion last Jmy that 
Congress intended they shoud have, because the promotion was in 
the form of a meritorious one, for they had made 300 minus points 
in the last three years. There are a number of these, too, that would 
not stand if we tad an impartial court of appeal or board of adjust- 
ment. You can readily see that to pass these errors up in this manner 
will leave the impression that we are giving the most perfect service 
that has ever been given, when, as a matter of fact, it is in a most 
deplorable state. 
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Wh^i I ceme into the seryice 15 years ago it was considered almost 
a crime to carry a letter uast its destination^ and the railway postal 
clerics felt that they performed a function more important to the 

Eublic than any class of people in the world. We felt that on our 
onesty and energy and intelligence the Government had staked the 
people's all. Through our hands every hour in the 24 passed the 
warp <rf the world — much of its political, so<^al, and economic essen- 
tiafe, its treasures and its trusts, the hopes, joys, loves, and ambi- 
tions, commerce, honor, education, and enterprise. On our intel- 
ligence and devotion to duty everything was staked, and there was 
no thought that we would not make good. We felt that if we should 
fail for even one day so to do that shame would follow even unto 
disgrace. We looked upon our class as a fixed star, whose work 
comprised the methods and accuracy of a machine. We were Gov- 
ernment employees, and every man strived to excel in speed and 
conectness m dispatch. But that time has gone; we frequently 
leave more mail at the terminal to be worked and forwarded on the 
next train (delaying it 12 to 24 hours) than we had to handle 15 
years ago on the same train, when if one sack of the same kind of 
mail had been deliberately left, the clerk i-efusing to take it would 
have been suspended bv wire. We maintain that when a party 
orders a conunodity to 6e sent by the United States mail and pays 
all the postage the* Government requires, that the party is entitled 
to the quickest possible service. 

I am citing onlv one of many cases where the delay in transit has 
caused considerable financial loss to the parties involved, to wit: 
The Brice Gin Co. ordered a small extra for some part of their giii. 
The Dallas house wired them that tlie piece had been sent by parcel 
post, United States mail, and should reach Clarendon on train No. 7. 

Train 7 arrived (finally), but no extra; the parties waited for train 
No. 3, which came at niidnight. The postnuister got up and went 
through all the mail to get the little piece of machinery for the Brice 
Gin (o., because it meant $1,000 per day to the company and the 
farmers, but the extra was not there. -Train No. 7 the next day 
was met and the mail hunied to the post office and all the employees 
made a quick search for the piece which they knew they would nnd ; 
but thev did not, for it was the fourth day before this piece came. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, we cpntend this is not a '^lesser important '' 
class of mail. We admit that the terminal is indispensable and 
that taking the circulars and catalogues and fright shipments of 
parcels from the mail-order houses away from the train distribution 
IS one of the best movements yet made toward a good and efficient 
service, but we can not see where justice is given the paying public 
when their locally mailed packages, which arc intended for prompt 
delivery, are kept until the contents often spoil because there are 
not enough men on the trains to work the mail and deliver it. 

Now, tne condition among the men who have been in the service 
for a number of years is bad; many of us have been deprived of our 
promotions because of the little increases allowed, because of the 
increased cost of living; in our division the purchasing power of the 
dollar is not one-half of its value prior to the war; houses that rented 
for $20 per month in 1914 are renting for $65 to $80 now. Gas 
that was plentiful in 1914 is about exhausted, and wood has gone 
up in price from $5 per cord to $18.75, and one has to deliver it 
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himself. The men who had saved some money have been constantk 
■ <lrawin<c on their reserve until it is about exhausted, and those 
who had no reserve have been force<l to seek other employment 
when not on duty, and have their wives and children work to make 
up the deficit. 

I am speaking, Mr. Chairman, for the clerks over the entire eleventh 
division — ^Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. Because 
of the enormous crops of all kinds in these States, and because of 
the mining in New Mexico and the discovery of oil in Texas and 
Oklahoma and its development, the mails have doubled and trebled 
and we are trying to handle it with very little increased force — part 
of which is incompetent, noncertified substitutes. 

Our local officials are of the best; the surprising feature is how 
they can accomplish what they do under the trying conditions that 
prevail. 

Outside industries are beginning to appreciate the thoroughness of 
the weU-trained postal clerk, and are bidding for their services; the 
oil companies are paying $8 to $16 per day for laborera and $250 to 
$300 per month for office men. The pipe-line companies are calling 
for men at $5 to $15 per day and expenses; the farmers are bidding 
$5 per hundred for the thousands of bales of cotton yet unpicked; 
the planters of the Panhandle have tons and tons of nulo maize and 
kaffir com to head and thrash and are paying well for men who will 
work; it is, therefore, impossible, at the entrance salary, to get the 
kind of material necessary to build up the morale of our service. 
You can readily see why it seems that we are giving an efficient 
service — it does no good to check these noncertified substitutes (and 
they have their stamps set up showing that the maU under their 
labels is from a railway postal clerk), because if the supervisory offi- 
cials get after them for the errors made, thev just walk out. We 
have got to have some kind of men and this is the only kind to be had. 

I am besieged with letters of inquiry from clerks all over this divi- 
sion wanting to know what the prospects are for the future; they 
have been offered a better salary to go with some private concern or 
• corporation, but if the Post Office Department will pay enough so 
they can meet their obligations, they will stay with it imtU thin^ 
readjust themselves. The situation in the eleventh division is a seri- 
ous one. We are working with our officials, trying to encourage good 
young men to take the examinations for the service, but when they 
find that it only pays $108.33 per month and they have to study and 
pass examination after examination for two years with no promo- 
tion, they decline. Some splendid material comes in from the re- 
mote districts, and they work along for a time contentedly; but they 
awaken to the situation — they realize how long it will be before they 
will receive an increase, and the result is a deliberate hxmt for a posi- 
tion that offers a reward for faithful and meritorious work, hence 
their separation from the service. 

It is mipossible for a man or a woman to become an efficient rail- 
way postal clerk without passing successfully upon the examinations 
required by the department; flierefore the noncertified substitute 
who serves two or three years only gathers a smattering of the things 
he or she should know to become an efficient clerk. In some rare 
cases where one can be assigned to the redistribution of mail made 
„rx #^^ ^ heavy line which runs to local, they can give value received 
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for the wage paid them, but in most cases they are expensive luxu- 
ries, for they can not be changed from one assignment to another 
with any degree of satisfaction. 

Mr. Bell. Your time is exhausted, Mr. Stamps. Thank you very 
much for the statement, 

Mr. Stamps submitted the following brief: 

BsiBii^ Filed by Mr. J. H. Stamps and Prbfabbd by Mr. George B. Osa. 

I state briefly some of the reaeons that the salary of railway postal clerks is inade- 
quate, and ehottld be raised. 

The present classification of clerks permits too much latitude for the Postmaster 
General to arrange salaries not especially intended by the laws of Congress but never- 
theless permitted. At present we have three classifications of clerks. We need none. 
We have 10 gmdes when 5 would adequately cover the necessities of the entire service. 
We need first, an attractive entrance salary in order that the personnel of the service 
will be concurrent with the duties of the Kailway Mail Service, which is exceeded in 
importance by no other department. 

We are modestly asking tnat substitutes enter the service at $1,700 per annum, and 
after servingsix months' probation be appointed regular clerks, grade 1, at 11,900 pei 
annum. After serving satisfactorily one year in grade 1, be promoted to g^^e 2, at 
$2,000 per annum; after one year in grade 2 be promoted to grade 3, at $2,100 per an- 
num; after one year in grade 3, be promoted to grade 4, at $2,300 per annum; and after 
one year in grade 4 be promoted to grade 5, at $2,500 per annum; clerks in charge to 
receive $2,800 per annum. This simple classification would eliminate a great deal of 
dissatisfaction and friction, which has prevailed in the service for the past few years. 
,This salary schedule has been submitted to the clerks and seems to meet their imani- 
mous approval. 

The present plan of expense allowance should be changed to eliminate the 10-hour 
clause. 

LIVING CONDITIONS. 

Railway postal clerks are subject to the present abnormal cost of living, which 
extracts from authoritative publications show will not soon be materially reduced. 
The living costs in Oklahoma and vicinity tally consistently with Bradstreet's. average 
increase report of 96 commodities, beginning July, 1914, to July, 1919, 118 per cent; 
United States Bureau of Labor, 106 per cent; Dunn's, 96 per cent; retail prices of food 
in United States, 92 per cent. Our salaries have come no way near keepmg pace with 
such prices. In fact, a number of our clerks have resigned, as records will show, for 
this r^ison alone. They were eflicient clerks, and they are being replaced by an 
inferior grade of men, wmch will soon show its effects upon the efliciency of the service. 
I have statements from clerks, which can be shown, too, if necessary, that their present 
salaries are entirely insufiScient to clothe their families. Other statements from clerks 
show conditions under the present r^me which are too ridiculous to enumerate here. 

Railway postar clerks live neighbors t6 persons in other lines of employment, whose 
salaries have been increased to meet present conditions. They compare their skill 
and requirements to those of their neighbors and indeed wonder why something has 
not been done for their relief. For instance, their railroad contemporaries, from porter 
to conductor, draw more salary than they. Not on all trains, but on some trains, do 
the brakemen and porters draw higher salaries than the postal clerks. The conductor, 
engineer, and fireman invariably draw more. Quite naturally the postal clerk ques- 
tions why this is true, since he is qualified technically as much or more than any of 
these men. In other lines of endeavor the figures of the various trades will speak for 
themselves, and you gentlemen have convenient access to these through the varioua 
bureaus. There are other good and splendid reasons for the raising of the salaries of 
the i)ostal clerks than simply the fact that the cost of living is so hi^. 

It is a branch of the Postal Service that is unique. It occupies a queer status in the 
minds of the public. For instance, a fairly intelligent inquirer asl^ what does a rail- 
^y postal clerk do besides '^take on" and "throw off" £he mail. Our business is 
surrounded by as much secrecy as can possibly be used. We are cautioned not to 
discuss service matters too freely with the public. Unfortunately, we have never 
been very successful in convincing those in power that the Railway Mail Service was 
one of the most important and exacting branches of Government service, and 
should employ a high class of men, and pay them accordingly. The average railway 
postal derk has to be &miliar with the distribution and correct dispatch of every ofiSce 
in one to four States. Most of the laiger cities are even worked out to carriers by the 
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railway poetal clerk. To know the exact star route or run] route, and beet railroad 
dispatch for every office in these States is no small reauirement. 

He has to be familiar with the Postal Laws and Regulations applicable to his work, 
and be examined on their frequent changes. He stands in moving trains ^m 5 to 15 
and sometimes 20 hours without any rest except for meals. He occupies thB most 
hazardous position in the entire train. He has no warning of approaoiing dt^|er. 
He has a lay-off period , during which he corrects his schemes and schedules, atHoiee 
the distribution of States, makes reports, checks records, and answers corresposideaee. 
These are a few of the clerk's many arduous duties, and he has never been sufficiently 
remunerated. 

Leaving the cost of living entirely out of the question, our position is unique, be- 
cause to resign would help our condition as one would conclude. Our study and 
preparation practically disqualifies us for any^ other line of work. 

We are trusting this investigation will diecloee several just reasons whv railway 
postal clerks should have a permanent and sufficient raise in salary that will result iu 
a better satisfied group of employees, and will raise the efficiency of the Railway Mail 
Service. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is C. H. M. Collins, of the B. P. 0. 
clerks. 

STATEXEVT OF C. H. X. COLLIVS, SAILWAT MAIL SERVICE, 

KANSAS CITT, EIAVS. 

Mr. CoLUNS. Mr. Commissioner and gentlemen, I come before you 
as the representative of over 700 negroes, who are employed in the 
Railway Mail Service throughout the United States. Along with 
the rest of the employees of the Postal Department we thinK that 
we are entitled to an additional and substantial increase in wages 
in order to meet the prevailing prices and conditions. 

In our brief submitted to tnis department, beginning with the 
early part of October, we itemized the raise in prices since 1915, and 
compared them with the prices at the present time. I will not take 
the time to enumerate them now, but vdll simply state that such 
things as floiu", bread, sugar, have gone from 100 to 125 per cent since 
1915. Eggs have gone so high that it almost — it takes an airplane to 
catch them, and pork chops can only be contemplated on Sundays 
and legal holidays. 

Whfle the prices of commodities have increased, our salaries have 
not increased in keeping with them. We have received $100, $200, 
and in the last increase it was from $100 in some instances to $125 in 
others, but in no case, Mr. Commissioner, has the increase in salaries 
been more than 33 per cent, and in some cases less than 8 per cent, 
while all of the commodities have increased from 100, as I said pre- 
viously, to 125 per cent. Seady-made clothinjg has gone to the slaes. 
T^e old common gingham work shirt we used in the mail car, we used 
to get in 1915 for 50 cents and it now costs as much as a Manhattan 
that we used to get for $1.50. 

We claim that we need some increase immediately. A great many 
of our men are poor, as you might know. They have assumed obli- 
gations, buying property, etc., and they have not been able to meet 
these obligations. The wage made at the present time is hardly a 
living wage when you consider the higher cost of living, and I wish 
to say there has been a feeling in our association that the lowest 
salary that should be paid should be $2,000, especially when we 
consider the fact that porters and brakemen on the train service 
throughout our land now are receiving more than railway postal 
clerks. 
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The postal clerks desire to call your attention again to another 
;;^oposition. We would like to see an equality in the amount of 
thxmey diat is paid clerks who are designated as clerks in c&arge 
tbroiijghout the land. The clerk on a one-man run is a very busy 
individual. His responsibility is very great. He is compelled to 
handle letters, papers, registered matter, make reports; he has the 
re^onsibility of tne entire train, and we consider that it wouW help 
the morale oi the department if all the clerks designated as cl^to in 
chaise received the same identical salary. 

Mr. Bell. What is your present compensation ? 

Mr. CoixiNs. My present compensation in my department — I am 
on a class C line — ^my compensation is $1,925. 

&&. Bell. How long have you been in the service t 

Mr. Collins. Sixteen years, since 1903. 

Mr. Bell. What did you do prior to that ? 

Mr. Collins. I was principal of a school in Kansas City, Kans. 

Mr. Bell. How mucn did you get there ? 

Mr. Collins. $75 a month. When I went into the service, Mr. 
Commissioner, we were entering at $800 a year, which was $77.06§ 
a month. 

Now, last, I want to call your attention to the exacting conditions 
and stf^nuous work required of postal clerks during tiie holiday 
period, that is from the 15th of December to the 25th. During that 

Eeriod a clerk is required by his supervisory officer to be always at 
is post ready for call. We are compelled to do extra duty without 
any rest or time for recreation. It really takes all the merry out of 
Christmas when it comes to the life of the postal clerks, and for this 
service we do not receive any compensation whatsoever. We main- 
tain that railway men in another branch of the railway service, 
trainmen, since they are paid overtime and since they are paid for 
extra duty^ it is no more than right that this grand and noble Gov- 
ernment of ours, the richest on the face of the earth, should pay the 
railway postal clerks for the service they render during the Christmas 
holidays. 

Mr. Bell. Do you happen to know what teachers in your class 
when you quit teaching are receiving now ? 

Mr. Collins. Yes, sir; the school that I taught is now presided 
over, I. think, by a lady. I think they get something like $150. But 
now understand, Mr. Commissioner, it is prorated over Kansas City, 
KanSi At the time I was a teacher we got it monthly, but now they 
pay them the year round; that is, we W€re paid for only nine months^ 
and now they are paid the year round. That is one reason I quit 
teaching, because I wanted a job that would last the year round. 

In conclusion I want to say I thank you very much for this audi- 
ence, and I believe that anything vou do to relieve these conditions 
will be highly appreciated by tte Postal Employees for whom I 
speak. I thank you. 

Mr. Bell. We will now recess until 2.30 o^clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1.35 o^clock p. m., the committee recessed.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The commission reassembled at 2.30 pursuant to recess. 
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THIRI><n.A88 POSTMASTERS. 

Mr. Bbll. The postnuMiteni of the third class ¥riil aext t>e heard 
from, and the first man to be called is Mr. M. B. Carley, of Geary, 
Okla. 

Mr. Carley, you have been allotted eight mintttes. 

STATBXBHT OF XB. M. B. CABLET, POSTMASTBB, &EABY, 
' OKUL 

Mr. (yABLEY. Mr. Chairman and coworkers, this is the first time in 
the history of the Postal Service that the third-class postmasters 
havo had an opportunity to present their cause to a congressional 
Represontative whom we consider our friend. I have a lew facts 
ana figures that I desire to give relative to the condition of these 
offices. The salary of the th&d-class postmaster is based upon the 
gross rocoipts of the office — also the clerk hire. The pay of the larger 
offices, first and second class, is also based upon tne gross-receipt 
plan, the same as ours. 

I have a copy of the Postal Laws and Regulations, containing the 
plan of the salary on which we are paid now, that I wish to suDniit 
»is a part of my evidence. 

(The paper referred to follows:) 

Third ela99. 



AnniuU gross reoaipts. 



Annual 
salary. 



ll.lMtt, not to exceed «2aQ0, 
93.100. not to exc^^d $3,400. 
I3»«K\ not toexMed t3,?CHi. 
I3,7tx\ nl^ toex<yed 13,000. 
9S«000» not to exceed S3.500. 
S3.MQ. nm to exceed $4,300. 
$4.3iXV, not to ^xceeii 1^,000. 
IsVOOO. not to exceed 9«,0Q0. 
lti,OiXV not toexceeii fT.OQO. 
IT.iKXK nv\( loexcve^l |S.iX)0. 



tl,000 
1,100 
1,300 
1,300 
1,400 
1,500 
1,600 
1,700 
1,800 
1,900 



Annual 
clerk hire, 

not to 
exceed— 



S300 
300 
300 
400 
400 
400 
500 
500 
800 
800 



Mr. CvRUKY. This plan of salary was adopted in the yeair 1883 
by l\n\gri^ss, and I am suri^ at that lime it was fair and just to the 
IHvsuuastors, but 1 wish to say at tliis time, one thing sure and 
iH>rtain that tho posuuaslers who rei^eived salaries in the 19th century 
uudor lhi$ plan either rxvoived t4X> much or the postmasters who 
rtH'^nve salary in the JOih ivnturv under this plan are underpaid. 

l« n^^anl to tlu>so larger otUcos n^ferred to in commercial centers, 
suoh as Uallas, Kansas t^iy, Chioai^>. and other places, who do the 
grx^at volume vU' bu^iut^^ for the mail-order houses and the whole- 
sale houst\^. I want to say that the thinWlass post office is the 
arton of ^hstrbuiior. of that bu<um^. and it b through them that 
tUu^ b\isitu\sjv vfi distributed to the rural districts of the country, 
\> lulo the lar>^^r otVu^NSi enjov the beuetits of the receipts in computing 
theu'HaUn«>Q^. 
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Next, I wish to call your attention to the post-ofSce eauipment as 
furnished to the third-class postmasters. There is no allowance in 
the postal laws and regulations for equipment for a third-class 
postmaster. There is an allowance for salary, for clerk hire, and for 
rent, light, and fuel to us. Of these the greatest need is clerk hire 
at this time. I know of a postmaster whose investment in fixtures 
is $1,000; the allowance from the department for rent, light, and 
fuel is $40 per month. The income for the box rent on these fixtures 
is $35 a month. The Government receives this, leaving an expendi- 
ture to the department of $5 a month for rent, light, fuel, and fix- 
tures. This postmaster pays on this investment taxes and insurance, 
and in the name of justice I ask you if there is any justice in such 
conditions? We submit this condition and humbly beg of you 
that you recommend some legislation be placed in this salary bill 
to take care of the post-office equipment. 

All of the post-office 'employees in the Post Office Department have 
an annual leave with pay, save the third-class postmasters, and we 
ask and beg that you recommend for us that we have an annual 
leave of 30 days and that an acting postmaster be furnished during 
that time, as the funds necessary to provide the postmaster with 
sufficient help. 

In Mr. Burleson^s annual report covering the last fiscal year we 
find that the profits of the Post Office Department in round numbers 
were $2,281,000. The third-class postmasters, from the number of 
letters that I have received and read, indicate that on account of 
insufficient clerk hire allowance and the inadequate allowance for 
light, fuel, and fixtures, have paid from their salaries amounts rang- 
ing from $15 to $30 a month, and I want to say that these postmasters 
at a great sacrifice have become donors to this fund refunded back 
to the Government, of which a piart justly belong to them. 

For the clerk hire and the salaries of postmasters we have a plan 
that I wish to submit at this time and ask that it become a part of 
my evidence. It is the national league plan as adopted by the 
executive committee. This plan I wish to call your attention to pro- 
vides that the clerk hire allowance be a flat rate. Under the old 
plan there is a maximum for the clerk hire and no minimum. I have 
a postmaster in mind in Nebraska at this time whose annual salary 
is $1,200 and his clerk hire not one penny, and I want to say that in 
the State of Oklahoma there are less than 2 per cent of the third- 
class postmasters who receive the maximum of clerk hire, and we 
humbly and urgently ask that you recommend that this national 
league plan be adopted. 

The third-class postmasters have stood silently and watched the 
ebb of time. The 3-cent rate increase of postage, the 2-cent cards 
increased the revenue to the department, of which their employees 
received no consideration as to increased compensation to them. 
The salaries of the commercial world have advanced; not a murmur 
or a word of complaint has been heard and while from reading these 
letters that I have, I feel that I represent in Oklahoma the most 
heartbroken set of men that State holds, and yet at the same time^ 
I am proud to say, Mr. Chairman, that I represent the most loyal 
faithful, and patriotic set of men to be found in the State. 
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Mr. Carlej submitted the following paper: 

National Lkaoub Salary Plan Adoptxd bt ExBGunyB C<MfifmBB. 

TMrJ-dau poftnuuters.—'TbAt poatmasterb at third-class offices sluill be paid salarieB 
in accordance with the following schedule: 

Gross receipts: *^*^- 

$1,900 to $2, 100 $1,650 

$2,100 to $2,400 1,800 

$2,400 to $2,700 1,950 

$2,700 to $3,000 2,100 

$3,000 to $3,600 2,250 

$3,600 to $4,200 2,400 

$4,200 to $6,000 2,550 

$6,000 to $6,000 2,700 

$6,000 to $7,000 2,850 

$7,000 to $8,000 3,000 

Tkird'da9$ ekrh hire oi^ounnoe.— That third-class postmastefs shall be granted allow- 
ances for clerk hire according to the following schedule: 

•X . , Ctork u» 

Postmaster's salary: aiiowasoe. 

$1.660 $600 

$1,800 700 

$1,960 - 800 

$2,100 900 

$2,260 1,000 

$2.400 1,100 

$2,560 1,200 

$2,700 1,300 

$2.860 1,400 

$3.000 1,500 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mi-. George Harinan, of Valley 
Fall^, 

STATBMSFT OF HB. GEORGE HABMAH, POSTMASTEK, VAL- 
LEY FALLS» KAES. 

Mr. IIahman. Mr. Commissioner, it is needless for me to say any- 
thing about the high cost of living or the necessity for the increase 
.n wages, EvorvhSdy knows that, and you have had that pounded 
into you fron\ ttie time you have st^irted out on this trip to the 
present day. 

I want to say tliat, representing the postmasters of the third class 
that have been here for Uie last two days from these different States, 
in tJie letters that we have ret.eived-4iundreds of them — that we 
stand unitoiUy and enthusiastirally for the national-league plan for 
the adjustiuent of salaries of thiKi and fourth class postmasters. 
We ai» for that without any question, and some of the reasons why 
we atx^ for that, lH»?jiides the fact that we must have more money in 
oilier to live and live in the way in which the representatives of the 
liovoruuxw^t shoidd li>-e, are tJie requirements made of the third- 
cla,s8 |H>^t4uasters not ap{>lioi\Me to the other classes. In the matter 
of time a thinl^'la^^ poi^tiuaster is required to give all <rf his time to 
the dutii>s of the omct\ The fourth-class postmaster can have 
another buHiuec^!^ that he can make a living out of. The second- 
oIh<^ |wv^t inaster ^^^ts all of his wa^res down in his pocket. He doesn't 
hrtve to divide with anyUxly, bin the thinl-class postmaster must 
run his othoe on his salary and allowance: it docsn t make any dif- 
foi^n^^ what it tH^^i>i him,' he must get thnotigh it or quit his joD. 
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In line with that, I might say, like an inspector told one of my 
friends, '*You were not drafted to this job; you can quit any time 
you get ready." That is all right, a man can quit. He can go out 
and get more money, but that doesn't answer the injustice that is 
done these people, and I know that Congress doesn't want an injus- 
tice done to any employee. There is a OTeat responsibility that 
comes on these third-class postmasters from handling from one 
hundred to five hundred thousand dollars worth of Govermnent 
money. Now you understand — and I am speaking especially 
regarding the central accounting offices that handle all of the war- 
saving stamps that go to the county — they receive the money first. 
We were receiving money last year. This year we are paying it 
out, and we have to inspect everyone of these war-savings stamps 
before we send them in to^our dejiository to get the money. It 
requires time and a lot of time counting this money in and out. We 
have to take care of all of the stamps that come into the ofiice, all 
of the postal supplies, and all of that sort of thing, and anyone who 
has any experience in counting stamps — as I said the other day in 
the Kansas City office — there is some mystei'y about coimting stamps. 
A man can count money and get away with it, but in some way with 
those stanips you can't count them twice and get the same result to 
save your life. 

Now as to the ability required of a third-class postmaster, he is 
required to know more of the postal laws than any other postmaster 
of any other class. The fourth-class postmaster is not expected to 
y\ve any instruction; in fact, he doesn't have any international 
money orders. Very few of them have any postal savings or any- 
tliing of that kind. The second-class postmasters have a civil 
service assistant who has probably been in the office for years and 
years and made a study of the business; the first-class postmaster 
has his superintendent; all he does is to touch a button and ask him 
about the money-order system or anything else end he has it rignt 
there, but the tmrd-class postmaster must know all of that. He has 
to attend to everything from waiting on the window to handling 
foreign money orders and enlisting soldiers and sailors in the Anny 
and the Navy, and even peddliti^ groceries, w^hich we have had to 
do this last year, including rounding up the enemy aliens. All with 
a stereotyped little line at the bottom of these instructions: '^\I1 
without added expense to the departmc?nt." 

One reason why I think we have been forgotten in this matter is 
because all of our time has been taken up at home and \ve havahad 
neither the money nor the time to attend the associations or to go 
to Washington ami appear before the departjnent in prosecution of 
what we believe to be our just claims. 

As I say, I can't understand why the third-class postmasters should 
be made, as it might be expressed, the ''goats" of this whole thing, 
because, and I say, the fourth-class postmaster has a chance to make 
a hving besides the post office; the second-class postmaster gets all 
of his money down in his pocket, and all of bis clerk hire is paid ; while 
the third-class postmaster pays on an average of half of his salary in 
addition to the appropriation made for hiring his clerk. 
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Mr. Bell. Eight at that point, Mr. Harman, I would like to ask 
you a question or two: As it is now, assistants or clerks in post offices 
of the third class are appointed by the postmaster ? 

Mr. Harman. Yes, -sir. 

Mr. Bell. The amount of money paid to him is out of a lump 
sum — I mean these clerks, they are not Government employees, in 
other words ? 

Mr. Harman. Whv does the Government have to bond them? 

Mr. Bell. Well, they are not Government employees through the 
civil service but through the appointment of a postmaster. Now, 
what I wanted to ask you was whether or not in your judgment you 
believe it would be better to have these men appointed from civil 
service and under civil-service rules ? 

Mr. Harman. Absolutely; yes, sir. That is where they belong. 

Now we compare the salaries of third-class postmasters with the 
rural carriers. A rural carrier has no responsibility whatever. He 
has a lifetime job; he works probably four tours a day on an average 
in our communities. I have carriers in my office that are drawing as 
high as $1,796 a year and they save every dollar of that money. 
They put in on an average, as I say, of four hours a day; the rest of 
the time they make their living in some other way. They put every 
dollar in the bank for investment. 

Mr. Bell. Conditions must be very unusual at your office. 

Mr. Harman. He has got half of his time, practicallv. 

Mr. Bell. Well, can he maintain himself by the hours that be 
would have, that he don't work, outside of his salary as a rural carrier ? 

Mr. Harman. The man that can't work 10 hours isn't worth very 
much, and he has six hours to put in in his own work, trading and 
trafficking around. 

Mr. Bell. What do they do outside of their post office work ? 

Mr. Harman. This particular man I am talking about trades, buys 
and sells horses, mules, cattle, and invests his money, and he has 
this money to use, don't you see, and his time off. They have noth- 
ing to do in that time. 

Mr. Bell. You have one minute remaining, Mr. Harman. 

Mr. Harman. Then in that one minute I will make tbis suggestion, 
that if this central accoimting system is left to the third-class offices, 
place the third-class office that is a central accounting office on the 
same basis as the second-class office; or if this plan is adopted, this 
league plan^ pay the central accounting office $5 for eacn district 
offic?fe tnat it has. 

Mr. Bell. $5 a year or a month ? 

Mr. Harman. $5 a year for district offices. Now, I am going to 
say this, Mr. Commissioner, in closing, I know that you are friendly 
to us and I know that you appreciate the condition that we are in. 
We want a law — the department passes the buck to Congress, and 
Congress says, ''You may pay these fellows so much." We want 
Congress to say, "You shall pay these people so much," and to say 
it now. We may not need this money in five years; we may be dead 
or gone; we want them to do it now. You gentlemen passed a law 
for your own relief and had it signed by the President in 48 hours, 
and we will thank you to do that for us and do it now. 
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Mr. Harman filed the following brief: 

BRIEF PILED BY MR. OEOROE HARMAN. 

We, the postmasters of the third class of the States of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, and New Mexico, personally^ r^resented at the Kansas City, Mo., hearing 
of the commission, respectfully submit the following brief of our complaints and pro- 
posal of remedy: 

Under the present high dost of provisions and labor, our salaries and allowances do 
not provide sufficient funds to support ourselves and families in the usual manner and 
at the same time care for the duties of the officie in the manner to which the patrons 
are entitled ; the postmaster being required to make up the deficiency in clerk hire 
and rent and light allowance from his own salary, thereby working a great injustice 
to this class of employees of the postal service. 

Especially burdensome is this load when the dutiea and responsibilities of the 
central accounting system is added to the duties of th,e third-class office with no addi- 
tional allowance for clerk hire, though the work of the office is often multiplied several 
times. 

As a remedy for these conditions we recommend the following: 

We enthusiastically and unqualifiedly indorse the salary and allowances as recom- 
mended by the national association for third and fourth class offices; believing it to 
be fair to the Government, adequate to the postmasters and clerks, and just to the 
public. 

We request that all office furniture and fixtures be furnished by the department, 
and that the buildings be owned or leased by the department. 

We request that all clerks in third-class offices be placed in the classified civil 
service the same as now applies in second-class offices. 

We request that postmasters of the third class be allowed annual vacations with 
pay for the person performing the postmasters' duties, the same as now applies in 
other branches of the service. 

Believing that these recommendations are for the benefit of the serivce, we ear- 
nestly recommend to your honorable body that they be adopted in your report to the 
Congress to the end that justice may be done to a deserving class of public servants. 

Respectfully submitted by the postmasters of the third class representing the States 
of Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska, and New Mexico. 

George Harman, 
CJiairmaUf Valley Falls j Kans. 
J. W. Bagan, 
Secretary f Ut-ka, N§hr, 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. George Hoffman, of Belen, 
N. Mex. 

STATEMENT OF MB. GEOBQE HOFFMAN, POSTMASTEB, 

BELEN, N. MEX. 

Mr. Hoffman. Mr. Chairman, representing the postmasters of the 
third class of New Mexico, I do not wish to say anything that has 
already been said, but I wish to say this, that we indorse the plan of 
national league of postmasters. I believe that is all we can present 
so far as the salary is concerned, but as a member of this committee 
which has been organized here to present its case to you and your 
committee, I was assigned the task of speaking to you, and through 
you to the Congress, about the matter of furnishing post-office 
equipment by the Government. It seems that that is hardly under- 
stood by, the general public. 

Most every man that enters the post office goes and rents a post- 
office box, and is proud of it. He thinks he is doing something for 
Uncle Sam, but he is not doing anything for the assistance of the 
postmasters who are contributing to Uncle Sam's welfare by furnish- 
ing this equipment. Over the letters ''U. S.'' over every post-office 
box in the third or fourth class office should be put up a little sign 
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saying: ''I help Uncle Sam," because it is really a shame to think 
that we would have to invest, like in my case, the equivalent to a 
private residence, bringing $50 a month, and give that money to 
tjncle Sam to carry on his office, without even getting 6 per cent or 
7 per cent interest on the money we have invested, and I wish to 
say this, that the amounts so invested range from $400 to $2,000 
for post-office equipment. 

In my case I supplied the office with an adding machine, supplied it 
with a canceling machine, because business was so heavy it couldn't 
be done by hand handling. I have e<juipment worth $2,000, includ- 
ing an iron safe, and that is the way it ranges. Furthermore, we do 
not make this statement for the simple reason of getting something 
more from Uncle Sam, but think it is a good business proposition for 
Uncle Sam to equip all of his offices, from the first down to the lowest 
fourth class office, with a standard equipment. It is a paying propo- 
sition. In going through the different district offices m my district 
I find in many fourth-class offices that they have no boxes whatever. 
They don' t care to spend the money. They never realize that it is a 
shortcoming on their part, I admit, because they get box rent in the 
fourth-class office; the third-class postmaster does not, and therefore 
he doesn't go out of his way to provide any boxes for the public. 
That means that the Government is standing a loss. If the Grovem- 
ment should adopt a system of furnishing aU offices with standard 
equipment, it would get in box rent enough to pay a reasonable 
interest on the investment, and it would be standardized; as it is 
to-day it looks a good deal like a conglomeration of junk, I must say, 
in a great many of the fourth-class offices. One fellow will have 
something of this sort, and the next fellow something else, and 
between all of them they will have very little of anything, and I 
believe this great and glorious Government ought to be proud enough 
of the post-office system to provide standard equipment in all offices. 
If it was not for pride in the service I believe every third-class post- 
master would have resigned long ago, but we are proud to be in 
Uncle Sam's service. We did everything we could for the Govern- 
ment in the war, and we are willing to do more. We are not making 
any complaint about selling war savings stamps, thrift stamps, etc. 
I am wilhng to give my time; if I was not, I would get out; but when 
people meet the postmaster on the street he is Imcle Sam's repre- 
sentative, and there is something worth while in that. That is what 
keeps a eood many of these United States postmasters in the service, 
but Uncle Sam is awfully shortsighted ana has been with the third- 
class and fourth-class postmasters, and he ought to increase these 
offices. 

Mr. Bell. What is your total compensation ? 

Mr. Hoffman. My total compensation under the new scale is 
$1,825. It was $1,700 salary since July 1, 1919, until we got the 
added compensation of $125. 

Mi:. Bell. How much clerk hire are you allowed ? 

Mr. Hoffman. My clerks now receive $750, but it was only $400. 

Mr. Bell. Before that joint resolution? 

Mr. Hoffman. Yes, sir. And I paid $65 a month to my clerk 
before. I do now. 

Mr. Bell. You took part of it out of your own salary? 
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Mr. Hoffman. My salary was about $105 a month, but I was a good 
fellow; I run fire insurance on the side and made ends meet. I love 
Uncle Sam, but I think he ought to come across a little bit. If you 
go into a nicely fitted up country post office you would admire it, and 
we should not do thin^ in such a slipshod manner as thej have been 
doing it in the post offices. I believe that is a good thmg to bring 
up before Congress. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mrs. Anna B. Marshall, of La Cygne> 
Kans. You are allotted 15 minutes, madam. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. ANHA B. MABSHAIL, POSTMISTRESS, 

LA CTONE, KAHS. 

Mrs. Marshall. They gave it to me by the courtesy of the good 
gentlemen who came, because I was the only lady who was to appear 
before you, and they gave me more time. I suppose they thought 
that a woman could not tell quite so much in the same length of time 
as a man. 

Mr. Bell. They were wrong. [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Marshall. At least they take a little longer time to tell it. 
They have given me the honor of representing the cause of the civil 
service in connection with third-class offices. In the first place, the 
point I wish to make in connection with that is that we would like 
to have you go back to Washington and keep faith with the third-class 
postmasters of the United States, and ask the Congress to place us 
under a classified list. We are now in the drift; we are neither under 
the protection of our Senators nor the civil-service classified list. 

Mr. Bell. You mean the postmasters of the third class ? 

Mrs. Marshall. Yes. 

Mr. Bell. Yes; they were under civil service. 

Mrs. Marshall. No; we have not our rating cards. 

Mr. Bell. I see what you mean — ^by Executive order. 

Mrs. Marshall. Yes; by Executive order, which holds only for 
the present and as a reward of our service, our strenuous war-time 
service, we ask this. These gentlemen have told you at what sac- 
rifice, financially and personwly, we have done our work. I think 
it is perfectly wonderful to read over the list of letters that come to 
us showing just what these third-class modest people have done. 
They are not inefficient people; thev are not undertrained people; 
they are educated, most of tnem. Any one of them at the present 
time — ^v6ry few of them excepted — ^would prefer a classified list to-day, 
even if the civil service takes it upon itself to say, *^We would Ukc 
to have these people, before they are classified, pass a civil-service 
examination." 

Gentlemen, we are not afraid of a civil-service examination, but we 
do feel that with the dignity that we have gained through service we 
have felt that we deserve, on accoimt of our service during this very 
strenuous time and that we are still undergoing, that we be classed 
somewhere defmitely; that we ought to be placed under the civil- 
service list, the classified service, in order that we may have an op- 
portunity to give our Government, and to realize something for our- 
selves, the benefit of our experience and oiu* training dining this time. 
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We plead with you to eive us the henefit of the classified 
list as postmasters to carry that to Washington. No man can deny 
us the justice of that request, because of our service. We have felt 
that we are fitted to take this examination, and if there are those 
among our number who can not take the regular classified civil- 
service examination, let him drop out; we want only efiicient people; 
we want the class of our service raised; we want the standard raised; 
and we want to be placed on that standard. Carry back that mes- 
sage and I feel that the tbird-class postmasters will say that the 
present administration is appreciative and this commission has been 
the greatest movement that has ever been started out from Wash- 
ington to give justice to a small class, truly, and yet we represent 
not a very small class of the Postal Service of the country and not 
a small number of people served by any means. I was pleased to 
notice that you had ^ven favorable attention to Mr. Harman on 
this point, that we wish our assistants placed under the classified 
service. It used to be considered a fair privilege for a postmaster to 
go into a third-class post ofiice in the davs when third-class post- 
masters were not as eflScient as they should be. It was considered 
that you were ^ving them a privilege by letting them hire whom 
they pleased. We do not consider it a privilege now; we consider it 
a very embarrassing situation. For six months I have had no regular 
assistant at La Cygne. True, the department foimd out the reason 
that I had no regular assistant and none has been appointed by me 
because I can not secure, even with the liberal provision — ^I have been 
more liberally provided for than most of these third-class postmasters 
in the line of help — I can not secure it. I have faced returned soldier 
boys, who, when they left for the service would have been glad to 
have received the salary that I could now pay to an assistant at La 
Cygne, and they have returned with the Government stamp of service 
on them, and they laugh at me when I oflfer them the $75 a month; 
that means all that the Government allows me, all the money-order 
fees, and $5 out of my own pocket to pay him that $75. They simply 
laugh and say, ''Why, that wouldn't be paying us anywhere near for 
the hours of service you require.' ' 

We would like to have tine commission provide us with assistant 
postmasters. I am now required to appoint an assistant and he is 
not classified; out from Washington come letters stating to us, *' Your 
employee in the ofiice, your assistant, is not a postal employee; there- 
fore, you will not be entitled to this raise for them." I wish you 
could take the composite of the facts of the more than 300 assistant 
postmasters of third-class oflices in Kansas and those over the United 
States on the morning after they read that, because there is dis- 
couragement in every line. There in our town of La Cygne, we are 
near Paola, a second-class oflfice, where the assistant has all the dignity 
of a Government employee; where every clerk in that office — and 
they don't mark greater eflficiency than my assistant has to h^ve at 
La Cygne to hold his job — they are classified and they got that raise, 
and the one is acting for me, doing the best she can, but not ap- 
pointed because I can't secure the one that I consider an assistant 
ought to be for the money I am allowed. I am hoping now that I 
can get a young man and train him, because I say. You give me a 
year of your time and I will make you fit to hold any position in the 
classified service in the postal department south of Kansas City or 
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in the ELansas City office/' In the last three years I have trained 
two young men who are now in the classified service. We are a 
training school for your civil-service employees. We have to take 
these young people that come to us, who don't know how to weigh 
mail, who don't know the slightest thing about mail, who don't know 
anything about post-office work. 

We have no ehgible list in our third-class offices. Last winter, 
when the ''flu" overtook us at La CVgne, my assistant at that time, 
who is now in the classified Railway Mail Service and was considered 
fairly good at La Cygne, was taken sick. I was giving him two times 
as much as the Government allowed me at that time, paying the 
balance out of my own salary. 

Now, gentlemen, it is not true that I have accepted these condi- 
tions because I can not command any more salary than the Govern* 
ment leaves me after I make these deductions, because as a member 
of the Red Cross at its division headquarters I was offere(l twice as 
much money for seven hoiu^' work six days a week — and here I work 
seven days — twice as much money as I am offered at La Cygne- but 
this suits into om* circimastances, the community and the home 
where I live, and I wish to retain this position, as do these other 
postmasters, consequently we pray you to make these conditions 
reasonable and eqmtable and equal to other conditions of the same 
line of business and the same training in other lines of work. 

This assistant that we want in the classified service, we want him 
to be a civil-service appointee, because I can not handle for a single 
day in my office an assistant who is not capable of passing that 
examination; he can not fill the position. As I said, during the 
^'fiu" my assistant was ill. For six days, from 6 o'clock in the 
morning, with 25 minutes out at noon, until 8 o'clock at night, there 
wasn't a single bit of routine work of that office nor anything that I 
did not do — the fires and everything connected with that office. 
That is what we third-class people reap. It was all attended to by 
myself. 

Mr. Bell. That is the good western spirit. 

Mrs. Marshall. It is a spirit of service that goes from every third- 
class office in the West. [Applause.] 

Last fall, at the meetLaff of the Third Class Postmasters' Associa- 
tion, I was the only third-class postmaster there from mv county^ 
and when I asked some of them why they didn't go to it the answer 
was, ''I could not find time." ''Couldn't you borrow from the 
night?" ''No; I borrowed aU I can from the night. How did you 
come to go ?" "Well, I was able to crowd out almost all of the night 
into service, and then to come and have the benefit of the association 
here at Kansas City of the postmasters' meeting besides." But that 
sort of health and strength does not always last, and if I am giving 
that to the Government, other lines of service pay well for that kind 
of physical endurance, and we are willing to give it, and we wish to 
work up these places, as the gentlemen said, so that our offices will 
not be untidy, dirty, xmkept places that you are used to finding 
around in your communities in third-class offices, but that they 
he weU kept, the best building in the town, the nicest room, the 
cleanest headquarters, and the most efficient, courteous employees 
that you will find in any place of business in that town. We wish to 
make the third-class offices that. 
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Will you not carry through with the Congress this salary plan 
that the league has adopted as necessary, reasonable, and practical 
to us, fair and just, and give us civil service in the third-class offices? 
We represent a lar^e proportion of the service. I understand there 
are a little more uian 300 third-class offices in Kansas, while the 
second and first represent only about 75 offices. We represent a 
lai^e territory there and a lar^e service to the community and the 

Eeople. We are willing to give it* we are willing to give it imselfishly; 
ut we are now in a position wnere we want — ^you told us that we 
could not ask any more pay during the war; and we don't want any 
back pay for our service during the war; we were patriots then, but 
you are providing for your boys and the other people who provided 
the service, and we ask you to give us a little recogmtion, and we will 
be proud of that rating card that places us under civil service; you 
have advanced this line of efficiency; you have met us on both sides; 
you have made civil service effective below us in the fourth class; you 
nave made civil service effective above us in the second class, and we are 
right between and we are working away every hour, and we would 
like to be put in there where we will be something. At present you 
can't name us. We don't exactly know — the assistant wnom I have 
in the office said the next morning to me after this rule came to me 
that they were not postal employ ees--she said, "What are we? 
What do I do?" I told her, "You do postal work; you are my 
employee." "Am I on a different rating from the man whom you 
hire on your farm, with the Government? Where am I rated?" 

Go back to Washington; give us civil service in our assistant posi- 
tions and give us a rating in the third-class offices, and we will feel 
that you have started the greatest movement out from Washington 
to ffive recognition to a truly modest class, who have worked and who 
will be willing to work, and who give as little criticism and give as 
little carping on having things done improperly and thinking that 
no justice ever comes to them as any class of workers. We do not 
claim injustice, but we do claim that the Government has been tardy 
in recognizing us and we would like to have it move out and show us 
that this assertion that we make with regard to it — ^we say at our 
office when anything comes up concemii| the Government or the 
administration or anything else: "Well, sometimes they are a little 
slow at Washington about getting to it, but we always hear from 
them, and when it comes they will right it." 

• 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. W. N. Bledsoe, of Atlanta, Mo. 

STATEMENT OF MR. W. IT. BLEDSOE, POSTMASTER, ATLANTA, 

MO. 

Mr. Bledsoe. Mr. Commissioner, fellow workers in the Postal 
Service, I hardly feel that it will be necessary for me to take up the 
allotted amount of time on account of the subject that I am to talk 
about for a little while, which merges in with one that has already 
been mentioned, that of the Government furnishing equipment for 
our offices. But in behalf of the third-class postmasters of this sec- 
tion of our country I wish to call your attention to the items of light 
and heat. These items, important as they are, have been very much 
overlooked in years gone by, and at the present prices of fuel and 
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necessities for light we feel that we are very much inadequately 
provided for. For instance, $1 three or four years ago would buy 
as much as three or four will at the present time, and you will find 
that every third-class postmaster is at present and has for several 
years in the past been using a portion of his salary, which should go 
for the benefit of his own family, for the purpose of maintaining to 
the best of his ability the Postal Service ot our land and country. 

In my individual oflBice I am allowed at present $3 per month to 
provide for light and heat, with electric current at a minimum of 
$1.15 per month, and through the period of six months use lights 
from one to five hours per day, having but three bulbs in our office 
room, which is not sufficient. My light bills through six months of 
the year run from $1.50 tp $3 per month. Wood in our town at 
present is $6.50 and coal selling at $6.50 and more a ton; our fuel 
for the present winter has at this time cost us so far $18.20, and not 
enough on hand to keep us supplied for the remainder of the winter 
months, and our allowance now used up. I think we should have a 
raise in allowances for light and heat above what we are now receiving 
of 100 per cent, or be allowed to furnish vouchers for the exact 
amount used for light and heat each year. Postmasters at the present 
time are put to a great deal of expense to conduct their offices in 
many, if not all, instances equal to tnat of the rural carrier. In view 
of the fact that we have to work with and oversee men who are our 
subordinates at a salary and allowance much less makes our position 
almost intolerable. It seems to us the most grievous wrong in con- 
nection with our Government system to-day, and we confidently 
hope and expect the joint commission to recommend to Congress that 
the Government should furnish us all necessary allowances for light 
and heat, and adequate equipment to furnish such. 

I will file with the commission some individual letters from post- 
masters of Macon County, which I submit for your approval. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. J. W. Ragan, Utica, Nebr. 

STATEHEVT OF MB. J. W. SAGAN, POSTMASTEB, VTICA, ITEBB. 

Mr. Raoan. Mr. Commissioner, I merely wish to review*the state- 
ments made by my predecessors in behalf of the third-class post- 
masters and to point out that which I thought seemed to interest 
you most particularly. 

Our first speaker made the remark that our salary and clerk-hire 
allowance was based on our sales. This is true to a certain extent. 
However, the act of February 28, as passed by Congress, is not sufii- 
cient to allow us the salary as based; therefore I wish to ask in addi- 
tion to his recommendation that Congress take strict observance 
that when the next appropriation is made for clerk hire that it be 
made with a minimum instead of a maximum; that there is no pro- 
vision made whereby it be left to the discretion of the Postmaster 
General or others; that the appropriation carry a minimum salary 
for clerk-hire allowance. 

Now, you asked the second speaker regarding the appointment of 
the assistant postmaster in the post offices of the third class. It is 
true that the assistant postmaster is recommended by the postmaster, 
but the First Assistant must approve that appointment, although 
there is no recognition on the civil-service status to that effect. 
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Mr. Bell. The First Assistant usually follows the recommendation 
of the postmaster. 

Mr. Kagan. Yes. 

Mr. Bell. In nearly all instances, I believe. 

Mr. Ragan. Yes; that is true. 

Another speaker spoke particularly about the Government furnish- 
ing eciuipment, and in his remarks he mentioned adding machines. 
I oelieve that the feeling and intention of the average third-class 
postmaster in that respect is for the department to furnish the abso- 
lutely necessary equipment. I did not want the third-class postmas- 
ters to go on record as giving the impression that they wanted adding 
machines, or typewriters, or other articles of that nature. I believe 
the most important feature is box equipment, which the postmasters 
furnish. 

Mr. Bell. And safes ? 

Mr. Ragan. Safes are not in all conditions necessary. In fact, I 
believe in most conditions they are imnecessary. The present system 
of the Government of reporting through central accounting post- 
masters makes it very convenient to carry a small amount of stock. 
I believe that the present system is splendid. It makes it in such a 
manner that we can carry a small amount of stock and makes rob- 
beries less alluring, and it makes it so that we can secure our stock 
quicker, because it is usually from one train to another, perhaps not 
more than 10 or 12 hours, before we can have any necessary stock 
we may need. I believe, so far as the matter of fireproof safes is 
concerned, that that would be unnecessary to us. 

Now, in the case of third-class postmasters, it is apparently uni- 
versally essential that postmasters are required to call in members 
of their family for the purpose of serving in the office. In our State 
last year, before the legislature there was a bill introduced to make 
it impossible for a county or State official to hire or to appoint at 
his omce a member of his family, giving the impression, apparently, 
that the county or State official would employ a member of his family 
that did not give efficient service. In some cases that is done, no 
doubt, and we would like to have particular recognition on this one 
pohit. Give us sufficient clerk hire allowance that we will not be 
required to employ members of our family. The present postal law 
reads that any member of a postmaster's family who is of such age 
as to be able to understand the nature of the oath of office can be 
retained in the Post Office Service. 

I have been in the office mvself for a period of a little over five 
years. I have never been able to appoint a clerk for a period of 
more than 12 months. This clerk stepped out from the post office 
and re(*oived a salary of a little over four times as large as she was 
receiving m the post office. In order to employ efficient, moral girls 
in our post office we must take those who have had no training before 
the pui)lic, and as soon as we have them trained in a way that they 
are able to transact business for the people in a good legitimate, 
businevsslike way, some merchant steps in and offers them a larger 
consideration. This reflects very much upon the credit of the serv- 
ice. 1 believe that is the most serious objection we have. I believe 
the most serious objection m the third-class post offices to-day is the 
ohM*k-hire pn>position. Many postmasters are required to pay out of 
their own pockets, which cuts their own salary, and some of them 
hlky% 9Xfftfd«s»d themselves in letters to me, which I will be pleased 
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to file with you some time during the afternoon, that their salary was 
sufficient if they were just able to retain that, but they had to give 
it all out for clerk hire, rent, light, or fuel. 

A postmaster from western Nebraska took a census of Saline 
County, Nebr., asking them for statements relative to the number of 
hours they put in in the post office and the annual remimeration that 
they received, and on an average it was foimd that they received 
30 cents an hour for their labor. This is too small. 

Now, one point that I would like particularly to bring out is that 
the postal laws require that the postmaster shall put in not less than 
eight hours daily in the service of their office. There is no maxi- 
mum. We would like consideration of that one subject. 

We ask these few things respectfully. We know that the country 
is undergoing a reconstruction period. That is undoubtedly the rea- 
son you are sent out here. We appreciate that, and we thank you 
sincerely, and any effort that can be made by us to assist you in 
coming to a natural, sound business basis, that is what we want. 
We are not here complaining; we have discouraged among our own 
members the theory of coming before you and complaining to you, 
because we are not complaining; we are here at your request to give 
what information we can and give it in the best possible way. 

I believe that covers the ground thoroughly. We will be pleased 
to send a representative from Nebraska to your commission at Wash- 
ington, as has been suggested in your letter. If you will give us 
sufficient notice, we could arrange for some one to come, and we 
would be glad to do that. We want to help you in every way, but, 
gentlemen, we have asked for no consideration for the past, no back 
pay, but we do ask, as one lady mentioned, that we be covered under 
the civil service, and whatever you do, do it soon, because without 
question third-class postmasters, the very^best of them, are resigning 
to take better-paid positions. So whatever you do, do it soon. We 
will be watching the papers for some hope, and we will thank you for 
your consideration. 

Mr. Ragan filed the following brief: 

Brief Submitted by Mr. J. W. Ragan et al. 

In accordance with your request for information and data relative to the salaries 
of the third-class postmasters, we, the undersigned representatives of the third-class 
postmasters of J^ebraska, respectfullv submit the following for your consideration: 

The World War brought many changes in the labor and responsibilities of the 
postmasters of the third class which were, for patriotic reasons, cheerfully fulfilled 
with a deep feeling of loyalty and a desire on our parts to be of the greatest possible 
aid to our country in the days of its conflict with its enemy. 

The registration of aliens, the securing and furnishing of information to the various 
departments of our. Government and to the volunteers and drafted men of the great 
Army and Navy that was so quickly organized, the time we devoted to organizing the 
^'arious boards and committees which made our drives so successful that our State 
always went oyer the top, these and many more similar duties were performed without 
a thought that we should be compensated for except by the final victory of our 
country. Our Postmaster General rightly issued an order commanding us to stick to 
our posts of duty, sickness being the only reason leave of absence would be granted. 

Later Congreas passed a law providing that the salaries of postmasters should not 
be increased during the period of the war, and, although other departmental em- 
ployees of the Government received increases in salary and later, though om* fellow 
employees in the Postal Service received additional compensation, our pay remained 
the same. For these reasons we feel that we are now entitled to additional consid- 
eration from you on the subjects we bring before you. 
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WAR-8AYIMOS STAMPS. 

Perhaps the greatest financial aid we did, and are still doing, our country was the 
promotion of interest in and the sale of thrift stamps and war-savings stamps which 
is now in its third year before the public and evidently will be for some time. We 
have handled them so energetically that our Postmaster General was enabled to tell 
Congress in his last reoprt Uiat the Postal Department is credited with having dis- 
posed of the laigest per cent of all war-saving stamps sold. We are not only required 
to continue the handling of these stamps without compensation to ourselves, but we 
are responsible under our bonds to the United States for their safe handling without 
loss to the Government. Also, since Congress passed the law requiring the use of 
internal-revenue stamps, we are handling them for the convenience of our patrons 
and the welfare of our Government without compensation to ourselves or credit to 
our sales. We especially feel that where we are required to handle additional funds 
at possible loss to us we should receive additional compensation, this being in keeping 
with conservative business methods. 

ASSISTANT P08TMA8TEHS. 

Postmasters of the third class are renuired to have a bonded assistant who is approved 
by the Post Office Department, yet tnere is no remuneration from the Postal Depart- 
ment for these assistant postmasters and the department does not consider them as 
employees of the Government, this in spite of the fact that the assistant postmasters 
are bonded to the United States and not to the postmasters to whom they are assistant 

CLERK-HIRE ALLOWANCE. 

Before the United States entered the World War the allowance for clerk hire in 
third-class post offices was so inadequate as to make it impossible to secure or retain 
efficient help to maintain the Postal Service up to a good business standard. Third- 
class post offices have merely been, in a great many cases, clearing houses for inex- 
perienced clerks, training them in business methods only to lose them to some 
privately owned concern who were glad to give them higher wages than allowed by 
the Postal Department. During and since the war this trouble has grown more 
serious. 

RENT, LIGHT, AND FUEL ALLOWANCE. 

In manv cases the allowance by the Post Office Department is not sufficient to 
meet the bills for these items, and postmasters are requu^ to pay the deficit out of 
their personal funds, and we sincerely hope Congress will see nt to pass laws appro- 
priating sufficient funds to pay the entire amount thus expended. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Postmasters of the third class are generally required to own box fixtures sufficient 
to meet the demands of their locality. These boxes are rented to the public at a 
price set by the Postal Laws and Regulations and the rental thus collected turned 
into the postal funds and this ^s to the Government. The only possible benefit the 
postmaster receives from this investment is that sometimes this postal fynd increases 
his sales to such extent as to add an increase to his salary. This does not occur 
in all instances, however, and the postmaster is many times thus required to furnish 
equipment for which he receives no direct benefit. 

In some instances postmasters of the third class do central accounting work. As 
this throws a great deal of added responsibility and labor on them we feel that thev 
should receive added salary for this work and suggest thev be. allowed $5 per month 
for each district accounting post office reporting through tneir office. 

The foregoing statements are made after reading the letters from 115 third-clas-' 
postmasters in Nebraska and attending the hearing of your commission in Kansa^ 
Ci^, Mo. 

To better these conditions we offer the following suggestions which we believe 
will, if adopted, be fair to the postmasters, the employees in third-class post offices 
and the people of the United States: 

First. The adoption of the following rates of salary schedule: 
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THIRD-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 

That postmasters at third-class offices shall be paid salaries in accordance with the 
following schedule: 

"Gross receipts: Salary. 

$1,900 to $2,100 $1, 650 

$2,100 to $2,400 1,800 

$2,400 to $2,700 1,950 

$2,700 to $3,000 2, 100 

$3,000 to $3,500 2, 250 

$3,500 to $4,200 2, 400 

$4,200 to $5,000 2, 550 

$5,000 to $6,000 .-. 2,700 

$6,000 to $7,000 2,850 

$7,500 to $8,000 3, 000 

THIRD-CLASS CLERK-HIRE ALLOWANCE. 

2. That third-class postmasters shall be granted allowances for clerk hire according 
to the following schedule: 

Postmaster's salary: Allowance. 

$1,650 $600 

$1,800 700 

$1 , 950 800 

$2,100 900 

$2,250 1, 000 

$2,400 1, 100 

$2,550 1, 200 

$2,750 1,300 

$2,850 1,400 

$3,000 1,500 

Second. The placing of all postmasters of the third class now in office under the 
classified civil service. 

Third. The placing of all assistant postmasters and clerks in third-class post officeB 
under the classified civil service the same as employees in first and second class post 
offices are now placed, assistant postmaster's appointment to be approved by poet- 
mater. 

Fourth. The furnishing of all necessary fixtures by the Government and appro- 
priations made sufficient to pay all the rent, light, and fuel expenditures. 

Fifth. The granting of 30 days' leave of absence with pay to postmasters of the third 
<^lafi8. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. W. Ragan, 
Postmaster, Utica, Nebr, 

J. B. McDonald, 
# Postmaster J Pierce^ Nehr. 

Mi T. Kilmer, 
Postmaster, Western, Nehr. 

FOURTH-CLASS P08TMASTBKS. 

Mr. Bell. The next to be heard are the postmasters of the fourth 
class. The first speaker is Mr. B. W. Thomas, of Amber, Okla. 

STATEMENT OF MB. B. W. THOMAS, POSTMASTEB, AMBER, 

OKLA. 

Mr. Thomas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been made to 
wonder at the speakers who have preceded me among the clerks, the 
carriers, and even the third-class postmasters. They tell you that 
they can not live on a salary of $1,600 to $2,400 a year. I ask you 
how the Government expects us to exist on from one-third to one-' 
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fourth of that amount ? If they can not live on it, how can we exist 
on from one-third to one-fourth of what they get ? 

As to our work, there is no fourth-class postmaster whose gross 
receipts run as high as $800 a year but what does as much work, 
actual work in the service, as most any clerk in a first or second class 
office. And for equipment, all that the Government furnishes us is 
our commission and a pair of scales. That is all. We have to fur- 
nish everything else. 

Now, I have some comparisons which I have made between the 
postmasters' salaries and the salaries of our rural carriers. I don't 
say that our rural carriers are getting too much money; I don't want 
to leave that impression, but they are closer to us than anyone else, 
and therefore I use their salary as a comparison to ours. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not going to give you anything but facts, 
and any statement that I may make as to the working conditions 
of fourth-class postmasters I can and will be glad to substantiate. 

I have here before me hundreds of letters from fourth-class post- 
masters telling me their troubles, and if time would permit I would 
like to place them all before you. [Note. — These letters are on file 
with the conmiission.] 

There is one thing that I wish to call your attention to, and that 
is the tone of these letters. There are no harsh words, no threats 
against our Government; it is rather the pleading of thousands of 
men and women who have borne a burden which day by day and 
month by month and year by year has gradually grown heavier 
imtil it is almost beyond belief that such conditions exist in our 
Government, the richest, the grandest, and the most beloved Nation 
in the world. 

Right here I wish to say something which is not appreciated by 
our lawmakers, and that is that the duties of fourth-class postmasters 
are more arduous than the duties of postmasters of any other clasis. 
The fourth-class postmaster must not only be an expert in the 
handling and the distributing of mail, but must be an expert in 
bookkeeping and accounting. Remember they have no clerks nor 
assistants to share their responsibiUties ; they are not only respon- 
sible for the conduct in handUng their office, but they are responsible 
for their rural carriers. There is scarcely a man in their whole 
territory that they do not know on sight. | 

The community in which the fourth-class postmaster serves 
expects him not only to keep posted on all postal laws, but on every 
branch of the Government service. In other words, the ppstmaster 
is supposed to be a walking encyclopedia and run a pubhc informa- 
tion bureau. They must be on duty personally from 12 to 16 hours 
a day. There is no class of laborers, in the (government service or 
out, who put in anything like as long hours as the fourth-class 
postmasters. We are not only expected to work for the Postal 
Department, but the War Department, the Navy Department, the 
Agricultural Department, the Internal Revenue Department, and 
with each request for our service there is a notice that this work 
is expected to be done without expense to the CJovemment. 

During the war we filled out questionnaires for our yoimg men, 
sold Liberty bonds, baby bonds, registered enemy aliens, and took 
the lead in all war work, and were only glad that we were in a posi- 
tion to help our country. 
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Gentlemen, I want to ask you a^ain why that one word "why'' 
appears in every appeal from the fourth-class postmasters; why is 
the clause "except fourth-class postmasters" inserted in every bill 
which is intended to benefit postal employees? Why is i when 
all other classes of postal employees received a substantial increase 
in pay, we received an increase from 15 to 30 cents per day? That 
is including the last 15 per cent. 

Why is it we are compelled to work from 12 to 16 hours per day 
when the Government recognizes eight hours as a day's work. Why 
do we alone of all Government employees have to furnish our own 
building at a cost of from $75 to $150 a year in which to conduct 
business for our Government ? Why do we alone of all the Govern- 
ment employees have to furnish our own equipment at a cost of 
from $1 50 to $500 ? Why is it we have to furnish our own fuel and 
light at a cost of from $40 to $75 a year? Why is it we have to 
furnish our rural carriers their qu arters, fuel, and light and do their 
janitor work for them free ? Wny do we have to work on Sundays 
and holidavs? Why are we not allowed vacations the same as 
other postal employees? Why do we labor from 12 to 16 hours per 
day for from one-fourth to one-half the salary that our rural car- 
riers get for from three to six hours' work? .Why are we forced to 
deny our wives and children the real necessities of life, to say nothing 
of the little luxuries which are dear to them? Why, when we sold 
millions of dollars worth of baby bonds, we could not buy one of 
our own ? Why are we compelled to take our children out of school 
and put them to work so that they may contribute their mite to 
the support of the family ? Why do we have to take our wives away 
from their homes and turn our little ones into the street while we 
are off at work at something else to make enough to pay our grocery 
bills? Why have we been forced to drop our insurance which we 
hoped would protect our loved ones after we had dispatched our 
last maU? Why are our wives and children not able to dress as 
our neighbors ? Why are we humiliated and embarrassed ? 

Listen, and I will give you the answer that has come to me from 
a thousand fourth-class postmasters: Congress does not understand. 
Not one has expressed a doubt that if Congress imderstood we would 
get all that we asked for. 

Now, gentlemen, it is through you that we hope to make the 
Congress understand. Gentlemen, you all know that a fourth-class 
post office pays from nothing to $1,000 a year. My office is about 
halfway between these figures, paving around $600. I have invested 
in building and fixtures $800, which at 10 per cent would be $80; 
fuel last year, $53; brooms, buckets, and basins, $10. That left 
me a salary of $457 to support a familv of six; $38.08 J a month; 
$1.26 a day of 12 hoiu^, or 10^ cents an hour. I sold $10,000 worth 
of baby bonds, helped secure subscriptions to $33,000; I took an 
active part in all war work besides the regular duties of my office. 
In the last two years it has cost me to live $1,200 more tnan my 
office paid, and this was for the bare necessities of Ufe. I haven't 
bought a suit of clothes in two years, and my wife hasn't had a 
suit in two years. I was forced to take our oldest son, a boy of 
17, out of high school. He went to work on the railroad section. 
My wife was forced to take charge of the office and neglect our 
home and our two little ones while I was off at work at some- 
thing else. 
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I bought a Liberty bond and, after making the first payment, lost 
it. Winter is here and everything is higher this year than last, and 
I ask you, in the name of humanity, what are we to do ? Gentlemen, 
I want to say to you that there are thousands of cases just like my 
own. 

What we ask of Congress is just, and that is why every one of us 
believes that when Congress understands they will give us what we 
ask for. 

At our State convention, held in Oklahoma City September 16 
and 17, 1919, we indorsed the National League salary plan for the 
third and fourth class postmasters. That was adopted at their meet- 
ing in the city of Washington in July, 1919. Now, gentlemen, this 
salary will not aflFord us anv of the luxuries of life; it is based on 
normal conditions; it is not Ibased on the present high cost of living, 
but it will enable us to pay our grocery bills, and we urge you to 
make a favorable report on it to Congress, and we ask that you go 
further and recommend that it date back to July 1, 1918, so as to 
enable us to pay our back bills and make a new start in life. 

We ask further that we be allowed an annual leave of absence with 
pay, the same as other postal employees. 

That a definite number of hours shall constitute a day's work for 
the fourth-class postmasters, and that they be allowed 40 minutes 
off for lunch, extra pay for holidays and Sundays. 

That rural carriers shall do their own janitor work. We don't 
kick at furnishing them their quarters and their fuel and light, but 
when we have to go around in the morning and sweep up and dust 
their quarters and get it in shape for them, we don't feel that it is 
just for us to have to do it. And we have no janitor; we have that 
work to do personally. My wife to-day is doing that work at home 
while I am away. 

That we be recognized by Congress as postal employees. 

Here are some suggestions. That the fourth-class post offices be 
separated into two classes. Class A should comprise all offices where 
their gross receipts exceed S800; Class B should comprise all offices 
where their gross receipts do not exceed $800. Postmasters at class 
B offices should receive as pay a sum equal to the gross receipts of 
their office and should be allowed to conduct the office in connection 
with some other business if they so desire; but if the office is con- 
ducted in a building used for post office only, they should be allowed 
a reasonable sum for rent, fuel, and light. 

Postmasters at class A offices should be required to furnish a suit- 
able building, with adequate quarters and fixtures, and be required 
to give their full time to the office, and they should receive the same 
privileges and pay as a rural carrier on a standard route. We do 
not feel that that is any too much to ask. 

There is an idea prevalent that the postmaster of the fourth class 
doesn't have anythmg much to do; there is an idea prevalent that 
his office, in connection with some other business, is a drawing card. 
We ask you to separate them. There is no man that wants to fool 
with the office in connection with any other business. It is not a 
drawing card, and when the gross receipts of an office reach $800, a 
man to give efficient work can't divide nis attention with any other 
work. It takes his entire attention. 
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Rural carriers in the fourth-class office should be under the direct 
supervision of the Postal Department, making all reports direct and 
receiving their instructions direct from the department. They should 
also be req[uired to keep their quarters swept, dusted, and in a sani- 
tary condition. It is not fair to make a postmaster act as janitor 
for his carriers; it is not right to make a man who is paid only $40 
a month responsible for a man who gets $150. 

These changes would reUeve the tension between fourth-class post- 
masters and their carriers; I am sure it would result in more efficient 
work and a more congenial feeling between employees. 

Mr. Bell. Is your post office located on a railroad ? 

Mr. Thomas, xes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. How many rural carriers have you ? 

Mr. Thomas, Two. 1 would like to read several of these letters, 
but I can not. I just want to read a sketch of this. It is from a 
lady. She has been in the post office for six months. She says: 

It takes all my Income to pay my expenses. Unless I am paid a living salary I will 
be compelled to quit the work, for I have to borrow money from the bank to live on. 
I have only held the office for six months and have lived on borrowed money the entire 
time. 

Now, I have dozens of these letters where men say that they are 
just waiting for this report. If it is not favorable to us, there will 
be wholesale resignations going into Washington. Now, we ask you 
to do this: Either give us what we ask for, or don't give us anythmg. 
Don't keep us in suspense. If we don't get anything, we wiU know 
what to do; if we are allowed what we ask, then we will be glad to 
stay in the service. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. E. L. Marsh of Excello, Mo. 

STATEMENT OF ME. E. L. MAESH, POSTMASTEE, EXCELLO, 

MO. 

Mr. Marsh. I just want to touch on a few points that Mr. Thomas 
did not dwell on. . 

First and foremost, we want to impress upon you the length of 
time it has been since this system of paying postmasters was estab- 
lished. It has been since 1883, 36 years ago, and we want you to 
remember when you come to make this bill, to give us considera- 
tion, and to remember that in all that 36 years these clerks, carriers, 
and other branches of the service, have been, year after year, getting 
increases in pay, while we have been sitting on the sidetrack getting 
nothing, except here just recently we got a very small increase. 

Now, as a little comparison, I can remember 16 years ago, the 
rural carriers — now pardon me right here in feference to rural car- 
riers, as brother Thomas said, the reason we make a comparison 
with the rural carrier is because he is the only Government employee 
we have working right next to us — ^because I consider the rural 
carriers are being discriminated against just the same as the fourth- 
class postmaster is — 16 years ago the rural carriers were getting 
$600 a year. I have a cousin who was in the service at that time. 
Now, he is getting $1,724 a year, while a post office of the same size, 
the same gross receipts, is only paying $10 a month more than it 
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did 16 years ago, to say nothing about 36 years ago. Ten years 
ago the entrance grade of clerks and carriers in second-class offices 
was $600 a year; to-day it is $1,400. So you can see the increase 
that they have received while we have only got $8 to $10 a month- 
something like that — and that has only been in the last year or two^ 
Now another point I want to make is on the revenue proposition. 
It has always been urged whenever fourth-class postmasters would 
make any plea for an mcrease in salary, that the revenues of these 
small offices did not justify the expenditure. Now I want to say 
that there is more of this revenue — -just as one of the third-class 
men, I believe, said, there is more of this revenue that is credited 
to these city offices that is due to the smaller offices than you would 
imagine. Take in the city of St. Louis, the gross receipts of that 
office are $6,000,000, I believe, a year. The postmaster is paid 
$8,000. In Chicago I believe it is something like $30,000,000, and 
the postmaster is paid the same sajary. The postmasters in Chicago 
and these larger offices are asking you to increase their salary be- 
cause of these large receipts. Well now, I want you to notice just 
for a minute where this revenue comes from in a post office like 
Chicago. If it was not for the mail order business m these cities, 
where would their revenue be ? A man comes into my office and he 
wants to send to Sears Roebuck, or Montgomery Ward, or some of 




money order for Sears Roebuck, Montgomery Ward or whoever it 
may be who bu^ the stamps and puts it on the package and sends 
it back here. That farmer, my patron is the man who produced 
the revenue, but the Chicago man gets the benefit of it. Just be- 
cause we are out here in the country we don't need anything; we 
don't produce any revenue, yet it was that man's money that did 
this. If it wasn't for the revenue of these mail order houses, these 
city offices would not have the revenue they now have. 

Now, about quarters and equipment, and so on, I just want to 
give one little illustration that happened to me here a short time 
ago. One day I was sitting in my post office, which is a hmnble 
little office, working hard, the window open. Directly I saw a large 
high-powered automobile coming down the way, and just about the 
time it got opposite my office, or a little before, they happened to 
notice the post office sign up here. The woman touched the man, 
and the boy says, *'Look there, post office, post office," and they all 
began to laugh, and one of them said, *'It looks more like a coal 
shed to me." Now that is the kind of post office that the country 
people have to put up with, but they can have their palace post 
offices in the cities. 

Mr. Bell. You have two more minutes, Mr. Marsh, during which 
time I would like to ask you a ([uestion or two. 

Your post office is located on a railroad ? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. How many rural carriers have you? 

Mr. Marsh. One, and one star carrier. 

Mr. Bell. How much is your total com{)ensation ? 

Mr. Marsh. About $500 per year, coimting the latest increase. 
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Mr. Bell. Do you do all the work of the post office? Are you 
able to ? 

Mr. Mabsh. I do it all except at mail times. When the heavy 
morning mails come in, my sister, who is the assistant postmaster, 
comes to the office and helps me then. 

Mr. Bell. Of course you feel obligated and do pay her ? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. How much do you pay ? 

Mr. Marsh. $10 a month. 

Mr. Bell. Of course that comes out of your compensation ? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Now, is your office connected with a store in anyway ? 

Mr. Marsh. No, sir; it is in my residence. 

Mr. Bell. Is that your building? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes, su*. 

Mr. Bell. How much could you rent that building for, for any 
other purpose? 

Mr. Marsh. That is just what I was going to say. I was offered 
$5 a month less than two months ago. 

Mr. Bell. Sixty dollars a year ? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes; and that did not include any furnishings, fuel, 
or anything. 

Mr. Bell. You furnish all that ? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Your total compensation is what? 

Mr. Marsh. Five hundred dollars. 

Mr. Bell. Then if you deduct the rent alone, it would be only $440. 

Mr. Marsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Sixty dollars off. And you pay your sister $10 a 
month? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. That is $120 to come off from the $440? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Are you able to do anything else outside ? 

Mr. Marsh. There have been times wnen I have let my sister go 
in there and I would go out and do something else through the middle 
of the day, and then come in and work till 10 or 12 at night getting 
my books up in order to make a little on the side. I work about 14 
hours a day there in the post office. If I had an 8-hour day I would 
be busy every minute of the time in that 8-hour day. 

Mr. Bell. That is all the questions I want to ask you. We are 
much obliged to you for vour statement. 

Mr. Marsh submitted tne following brief: 

Brief Submittbd by Mr. Rolla L. Marsh on Behalf of the Fourth-Class Post- 
masters OF Macon County, Mo. 

I wish to make a statement in behalf of the poorest paid of all Government em- 
ployees, the fourth-class postmaster. You have been listening to-day to the appeals 
of tne different classes of postal employees who are now receiving from $1,400 per year 
and upward, urging you to give them more money for their services, clairning they 
can not live on Shie salary now received. They are right in their statement that they 
are far underpaid in comparison with other lines of employment in private industry, 
but, my dear sirs, if these men can not live on the salary of $1,500 how in the name of 
justice are we to live on $500 or less. It is the opinion of most men who do not come 
in contact with the fourth-class post office that there is not much to do and that it is 
always conducted in connection with some other business. This is an absolute mis- 
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apprehension. It is only in the very small poet offices, those of less than $500 re- 
ceipts, that any other business can be conducted and give service to the patrons. 
There are hundreds of post offices that are now conducted in connection with other 
business that absolutely should not be; they can not give proper service to their 
patrons. And it is unjust to force these farmers and country people to put up with 
such services, and unjust to the postmaster to expect them to give service on a salary 
that scarcely pays the rent and fuel bill. Some weeks ago I was sitting at my window 
working hard on my account when I saw a fine high-power automobile coming down 
the street. I could see that it was from the city, and just as it got opposite my office 
the lady noticed the post-office sign and called the attention of her party to it, and 
with a laugh said, "It looks more like a coal shed than a post office to me.'* It made 
me so mad I could have cried. This, my dear sirs, is the kind of post office the coun- 
try'- people have to put up with, and the Government doesn't even furnish that. I 
could rent those quarters for $60 per year without furnishings, and the fuel alone cost 
me $40, that makes $100 per year alone for rent and fuel for a building that is laughed 
at by the idle rich as a coal shed. They can have their fine palace for a post office, 
but the farmer, the backbone of the Nation, has to put up with just anything that the 
poor postmaster can furnish him. Am I to blame? I get a total compensation of 
about $500 per year and am famishing for rent and fuel alone 20 per cent of my salary, 
and then it is a building that is not fit for a post office. If I should furnish a building 
that would be considered decent in the city it would cost me more than I am getting 
for the work. Now it is always given as an excuse that the revenues of the small 
rural post offices do not justify any better conditions. Let us see if it does or not. 
In the city of C-hicago, for instance, the revenues of that post office is about $30,000,000 
per year. Now, did you ever stop to think where this money came from? If it were 
not for the mail-order business in (^hicago what would the revenue be, and where does 
this revenue from the mail-order houses come from? A man comes into my office and 
wants a money order for so much to Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery, Ward, or some 
other house and asks me about how much postage it will take to return his parrel. 
I look up the charges and give it to him and he adds that amount to his money order. 
The mail-order house buys the stamps from the Chicago post office, and the Chicago 
post office gets the credit and has a fine building furnished them, and high-salaried 
men to run it, while the old farmer who furnished the revenue has to get his n^til in a 
coal shed or anything that is given him. 

And then again if the revenue proposition were always to apply, why not put rural 
carriers and others on the same basis? What would a rural earner get if he got all the 
revenue that his route produced? The average rural route of standard length pro- 
duces about $150 per year in revenue and the carrier gets $1,700. How many routes 
could a fourth-class office sustain and still be a fourth class? Suppose there were 10 
standard routes, that would be $1,500 per year that these 10 routes would produce, and 
it takes $1,900 receipts before the office could be made third class, so that would leave 
$400 for your town to produce. These 10 carriers would draw in one year $17,000 in 
salary, while the postmaster draws $1,000, and the postmaster would have to be boss 
over these 10 carriers and .take the responsibility for them and furnish theni with 
quarters and a fire to warm by and put in 14 hours per day work while the carrier put 
in about 3 or 4, and a post office of this size it not only would be impossible to conduct 
any other business, but he would have to have help, and to get this help he would have 
to dig up part of the thousand dollars that was left after the rent and fuel bill was paid, 
so he would be lucky if he had $500 left to live on at the end of the year. They talk 
about the time a fourth-class postmaster has for attending to other business. I want 
to say that most any other employee in the Postal Service has more time to conduct 
other business than the postmaster. The clerks and carriers in the large post office 
work eight hours at the post office then have left six or eight hours to conduct other 
business, and then the rural carrier diu-ing the summer months can use a car, finish 
his day's work at the post office at about 10 o'clock, and has the renaainder of the day 
to run his farm or other business; but I, as fourth-class postmaster, must be on the 
job for 14 hours per day, and there is only about 2 hours during this time that I can 
find time to sit down and read the paper, and this i& not much pleasure, for I must 
jump up every few minutes and wait on some one at the window. There is no justifica- 
tion whatever in paying a rural carrier at an office that is large enough to have a car- 
rier more money than his supervisor, the postmaster, and there is no justification what- 
ever in paying a clerk or carrier at an office of the first or second class more money 
than a fourth-class postmaster who puts in eight hours per day. 

Let me impress on your mind the length of time it has been since the postmaster 
has had a raise in compensation. It has been just 36 years since they received any 
change in their compensation, except a very small temporary increase during the 

E resent war; and during all this time all clerks, carriers, and other employees nave 
e^^ '^ increase most every year. Ten years ago clerks and carriers in first 
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and second class offices began work at a salary of $600 per year; now the beginner is 
getting $1,400. Fifteen years ago the rural carriers were getting $600 per year; now 
they are getting $1,700. During and since the present war my rural carrier has had 
his salary increased $524, while I have only got $144, this notwithstanding the fact 
that we were 30 years and more behind the times when the war began. I make this 
comparison with the rural carrier only because he is so closely associated with us. The 
contrast is just as great when compared with city clerks and carriers. 

From 1883 up to the beginning of the late war the cost of living had increased fully 
160 per cent, and now since the beginning of the war it has again increased fully another 
100 per cent, and during this time the fourth-class postmaster has had his salary raised 
about 20 per cent. 

I recommend that at all post offices with gross receipts of as much as $500 per year 
be paid a salary equal to a clerk in a second-class post office and that the department 
furnish him with Duilding and fixtures, heat, etc. ; that he be placed on an equal 
footing with these clerks in all matters. At offices with smaller receipts than this I 
recommend that he be allowed to conduct other business in connection with his office, 
but not of such a nature that he will be induced to neglect his office for the business, 
and that he be paid for his services a just sum in consideration of the time he puts 
in at the post-office work, and that he be given an allowance for rent and fuel , a sufficient 
amount toprovide these necessities at the prevailing cost. 

At an office of as much as $500 per year it is absolutely impossible for a postmaster 
to conduct any other business in connection and do justice to his patrons and to his 
subordinates who work under him. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Miss C. L. Kennedy, of San Jon, 
N. Mex. 

STATEMENT OF HISS C. L. KENNEDT, POSTMISTBESS, SAN 

JON, N. HEX. 

Miss Kennedy. Mr. Chairman, I appear in behalf of the 58 2 
fourth-class postmasters of the ^'Smisnine State'' — ^New Mexico. 
[Reading:] 

The post offices in our State number 586. Of this total, 532 are fourth class, 35 ara 
third class, 17 are second class, and 2 are first class. 

Basing my calculations on about 100 full reports and letters received from the 
fourth-class postmasters of my State, as their State secretary ol the National League 
of Postmasters, I find 2 offices, with a salary of $900 per year, with an average of 13 
hours' daily service, conduct no other business, employ a member of the family as 
clerk, which makes the salary $1.25 per day. I find 9 offices with an average salary 
of $500 per year, or $1.37 per day. Some of these employ a clerk occasionally, gener- 
ally a member of the family; some own the building in which the post office is con- 
ducted, some do not. A few conduct other business with the office. A $500 office 
provides too much work to conduct any other line of business successfully, without a 
clerk. The half of $1.37 per day will hardly provide chicken for two. I find 17 with 
an average of $250 per year, or $0.68 per day; 6 with an average of $150 per year, or 
$0.41 per day; 7 with an average of $50 per year, or $0.14 per day. These conduct 
some other business with their office. Some own the building; some do not. 

The majority of these offices have from $200 to $500 invested in post office furniture 
and fixtures, the rent of which is a part of the above compensation. That is one 
thing that seems peculiar to me. If I should rent a part of my building to a jeweler 
or to a milliner, I would not be asked to count this rent as a part of my compensation. 
I purchased post-office fixtures with which to conduct my business, and rent the boxes 
to the public, and this rent must be counted as part of my compensation. Why? 

The average time spent in these offices by the postmaster or his clerk is 11 hours 
per day. 

The average amount paid for fuel, rent, and light is $120 per year. 

Out of a report of about 90, about one-third, or 30, own the building in which the 
post office is located, and about one-half of this number consider the rental value of 
their building over $200 per year: 30 of this number conduct other business with their 
office, and the majority declare that the post office does not bring additional trade to 
their store and would be glad to dispose of the store or other line of business if the 
postal salary was sufficiently remunerative to supply the necessities of life for them- 
selves and their families. JPatrons are better satisfied where the post office is con- 
ducted separate from other lines of business. Every one enjoys the privilege of 
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privacy and independence in conducting his own business. A patron dislikes to 
enter a man's storeroom and send a money order for goods, even though the merchant 
may not have that article on hand. On the other hand, suppose I am selling ladies' 
hats; just as I am about to close the sale of a hat, someone arrives on the scene who 
desires to purchase a money order. I must stop selling the $5 or $10 hat and sell a 
3-cent money order, and in the meantime my hat customer may pass out and purchase 
her hat at tne next store; and so you see both patron and postmaster are dissatisfied 
with the side-line business. 

The maiority of fourth-class postmasters are compelled to employ a cl«-k, not 
regularly, but at odd times, from once a week to once a year. Wherever possible, 
the clerk is a member of the family. For a competent outsider will not work for so 
small a wage. There are certain things in a post office that are constantly changing. 
For instance, my clerk knew just where to place the mail for my 650 patrons, whether 
it was route A, route 1, post-office box, or general delivery. But this quarter some 
have moved away, some have rented boxes, some have moved from one route to the 
other, so the clerk must learn these changes too. And if she is to take full charge of 
the office she must follow the general routine of duties, changing and recording date; 
placing supplies and "dinero" in convenient and safe place. She must be able to 
register letters; insure parcels; write money orders and New York drafts; sell ordinarj*^ 
stamps, stamped paper, war-savings stamps, and thrift stamps; cash war-savings 
stamps and money orders; make remittances of surplus money; dispatch, receive, 
and distribute the mail to lock boxes, general delivery, route A and route 1; and there 
may be a John Smith or Juan Montova for each, or it may be addressed to the " old 
soldier who drives an old gray mule. ' The clerk must have a fair working knowledge 
of 400 pages of the P. L. & k., so that she can tell whether the mail presented by 
patrons for mailing is first, second, third, or fourth class, and the rates for same, whether 
it is mailable or unmailable. She must know what to do with "postage dues," and 
C. O. D.'s; Qjissent and undeliverable mail; and she must be ever ready to wait on the 
public in an eflftcient manner. How many can you get to do that for $0.50 per day 
or $1.50 per day, or even $2.50 per day for irregular employment. But whatever we 
pay our clerk, it must be taken from our own salary; for we have no allowance for 
clerk hire. 

We favor the national league salary plan adopted by executive committee In 
Washington, p. C, July 26 and 27, 1919, which was based on gross receipts under 
normal conditions. 

I wish to call attention to the fourth-class central accounting oflBices. The added 
duties which the central accounting postmaster in the fourth-class oflice must assume, 
without additional pay, are: Auditing of the quarterly reports of all the district post 
offices in his county (15 to 40), also filling their requisitions for stamped paper, ordinary 
stamps and ^war-savings stamps, cashing war-pavings stamps, and daily corresjwndence 
with the district postmasters. The central post office must carry additional stock in or- 
der to be able to fill requisitions of district offices. This also calls for increased protection 
facilities for valuable stock. This additional work takes several hours each day. 
The postmaster at Farmington gives four and a half hours as the average time per 
day. Se, like a number of others, declares that the hard work and long hours and lack 
of time for the social side of life make him feel that this kind of a wheelbarrow life is 
not worth while. 

The heads of the Postal Department want intelligent economy practiced and the 
highest standard of efficiency maintained. Not only does the Postal Department desire 
this, but the public demands it. How can I keep physically fit if I do not have time 
for recreation ? We should have shorter hours, so tnat we can have our evenings for rest, 
recreation, study, or play, for all work might make some of us cranky old bachelor 
girls (make other folks feel that it wouldn't be hard to live without us). About one- 
sixth of my reports are from female postmasters. And as many postmasters are 
resigning for positions with better pay, it might be dfficult to find suitable material 
to fill even one-sixth of the offices. 

The question has been asked, "Why did we seek these offices?" In my own case, 
I sought the office because I enjoyed the postal work and because I desired employ- 
ment which Would enable me to care for tne interests and physical well-being oi my 
aged father and mother, 84 and 78 years, respectively. On account of increased postal 
business and an addition of two rural routes I was compelled to seek a more com- 
modious apartment. There not being a suitable location for rent, I was compelled to 
erect a building or give up my position. I would have been financially compelled to 
give up the position if I could not have depended on my father's income. And would 
not now be able to hold the position if it were not for the same income. Counting post- 
office rent, $120; living apartments, $120; fuel and light, $20; food, $130; clothing, 
$70.05; educational, $22.50; church, $17; patriotic, $75; taxes, $20; house insurance^ 
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$21.80; life iufiurance, $53; house repair, $100; liceDse, medicine, apd incidentals, $50; 
interest on borrowed money, $72, made my total expense account for the year $891.35. 
My salary was $644.32 for the year. As I own the building, I did not have the rent to 
pay. My lather paid the grocery bill from his personal income. I was compelled to 
cash my bond and part of my war-saving stamps, and when I spent a month in the 
hospital I found it was a luxury to be paid for with borrowed money. Because of my 
mother's age and disability I need a housekeeper, but something saved is something 
earned, so I have augmented my salary by my mother and I doing the work of a house- 
keeper, which has saved about $240, I nave cleared about $50 in millinery and toilet 
articles. And my brother has repaired my house at reduced wages and small pay- 
ments. I must practice strict economy in order to make a presentable appearance in 
my workshop, therefore we must do our own sewing, washing, and ironing, thus often 
the workday lengthens into 18 and 19 hours. And I find a large number of post- 
masters leadinff the same strenuous life. When the strength and health become 
impaired, it will be difficult to perform the postal duties in an efficient manner. 

The fourth-class postmaster has entire supervision of about 15 divisions, comprising 
about 45 duties, about 30 of which are daily. The janitor divisi(5h, duties preparatory 
to opening the office for business, typing the dating stamps and recording date, replen- 
ishing supplies and arranging in convenient and safe location, examining window box 
for mail deposited after office has closed, opening general-delivery and money-order 
windows for business; general-delivery division, inspection for letters to be returned or 
forwarded, notices of second, third, and fourth class mail held for return or forwarding; 
jxwtage, notices to publishers of undeliverable second-class matter; money-order divi- 
sion, issuing and cashing money orders and recording same; registry division, regis- 
tering, delivering, and recording; insurance division, weighing, designating, and 
recording; special-delivery division, recording and delivering; sales division, selling 
ordinary stamps and stamped paper, war-savings, thrift, documentary, and proprietary 
stamps; supervision of rural route division, general conduct of carrier and performance 
of service; mail matter division, classifying and pouching, receiving, sorting, and dis- 
tributing; correspondence division, Postal Department at Washington, D. C, inspectors 
and division superintendents; newspaper and periodical division, weighing and 
receipting; report division, weekly, monthly, quarterly, and yearly reports, invoicing 
and requisitioning stock; dead-letter division, advertising and reporting; war-savings 
division, selling, registering, and cashing; employment bureau division, correspond- 
ence for employer and employee. During tne late war acknowldgment of draft 
questionnaires, which in some cases meant explaining the questions and writing their 
answers. Many of us realize that we are not nolding the office for the compensation; 
but for various reasons, such as hard-earned dinero invested, climatic conditions, oil 
prospects, etc., we are still postmasters. 

Tne Poet Office Department, with it's Nation-wide organization, 55,000 strong, 
44,000 of which are fourth class, answered willingly to the call to aid all other depart- 
ments in war work, handled an immense amount of Liberty loan literature, and sold 
82 per cent of all savings stamps. 

The Postal System is the arteries and blood vessels of business, connecting links that 
keep up life in buying, selling, promoting. 

Is it anything for the postmaster to be acquainted with 5,000 to 6,000 facts contained 
in 1,700 sections of the Postal Laws and Regulations? 

If the postmaster's time and interest must be divided with a side line in order to Uve, 
•either poor service or a very much overworked and disheartened postmaster will be 
the result. Adequate mail service increases faith and confidence to the increased use 
of its facilities, resulting in greater receipts to the poet office and revenue reverting 
to the Government. 

I have two rural routes, one a triweekly route covering 36 miles, and the other a 
daily motor route covering 52 miles. I do not see that the carriers of these routes are 
overpaid. One puts in about one-fourth as much time as I do, the other puts in one- 
half as much time as I do. They are under $500 bond, I am under $1,000 bond. 
Their salaries have been increased in the past three years 50 to 60 per cent. They can 
clear $100 per month above route expenses, which leaves them a salary in fair com- 
parison witn other salaries. They deserve it. So do I. Why should tne head of an 
establishment receive less wage tnan those who work under him? 

This is the way the postmaster at Lake wood expresses it: **I have $275 invested in 
post-office furniture and fixtures, furnish a house that is reasonably worth $240 per 
annum, lights, fuel, etc. ; all for $480 per year. I can not hang on much longer, unless 
I get some relief." I have received many similar expressions from postmasters in 
diSerent parts of the State. 

Any sort of accomplishment worth while requires mental alertness, a fair education, 
and average business ability. The fourth-claas postmaster is the only Government 
employee m the country districts. He is a connecting link between the home ar'' 
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the Grovemment. If the salary is not adequate, how can we expect efficient employees 
for these positions? When I entered the post office, I hela a first-grade teacher's 
certificate and drew a salary of $450 for nine months* work. But teacheis' salaries 
have advanced and the same qualifications call for $900 for nine months' work. The 
railway agent at the average small town, receives a salary of 54 cents per hour for an 
eight-hour day, or $4.32 per day. How does that compare with $1.37 for a 10-hour 
day, the salary of the average fourth-class postmaster? Both are under $1,000 bond. 
The railway agent is fumisned a building in which to conduct the business, also 
living apardnents and fuel. A section foreman receives $100 per month and living 
apartments. A section hand receives $85.25 per month for an eight-hour day. Farm 
laborers are receiving $5 per day. A 16-year old boy receives $65 and board per 
month. 

The manner of computing the fourth-class postmaster's salair is the same as in 1883, 
with the exception of the 10 per cent and 20 per cent raises of last year and this year, 
which are temporary. 

Mr. Bell. Thank you very much, Miss Kennedy, you have made 
a splendid statement. 

The next speaker is Mr. C. H. Olderog, of Springfield, Nebr. 

STATEMENT OF MB. C. H. OLBESOG, POSTMASTEB, SPBING- 

FIELD, IfEBB. 

Mr. Olderog. Mr. Chairman, brother postmasters, a lot has been 
said about wages and working conditions, equipment, and other 
things under which the third and fourth-class postmasters are work- 
ing, and I will not take much time because there are a lot of others 
waiting to speak, but I have a few points that I would like to impress 
on you, Mr. Chairman, and {)lead with you to take back to the com- 
mittee and ask for your consideration and adoption. 

The first is the national league plan of salary as it has been filed 
with the committee. The next is to put all postmasters of the 
third and fourth class and the clerks therein under the classified 
civil service. 

The next, I think that the Government should furnish, standardize, 
and maintain all equipment in the office that the postmaster is 
required to have, such as safes and boxes and working tables, carrier 
tables, etc. He should also have a minimum salary. At present I 
think there is a maximum salary based upon the receipts of the 
office. I would suggest that you have a minimum instead, or along 
with the maximum, because I know of a case now where the post- 
master should be receiving — ^under the postal laws and regulations 
he is entitled to $300 clerk hire and is not getting one cent of it, 
because it says that the Postmaster General may pay not to exceed 
S300 in this particular case, and as it is this postmaster has been 
unable to draw a cent of it. 

Mr. Bell. Well, do you know why that is ? 

Mr. Olderog. No, sir. 

Mr. Bell. There is a compensation allowed for clerk hire, as you 
say, and I don't know how it is in the district in which you live, 
but when I have a case of that kind I go down and get after the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. Marsh. They have to file an application and state in there 
the necessity for tms clerk hire, as I understand it. 

Mr. Bell. Well, the postmaster must call the attention of the 
department to the necessity of this, and I don't see why it hasn't 
been granted. 
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Mr. Olderog. This was taken up, I tMnk, first with the Fourth 
Assistant — ^with one of the assistants — ^he was referred to the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, and the First Assistant Postmaster 
General told him that there was no fund available from the last 
appropriation for clerk hire. 

Mr. Bell. Well, I know, too, that the appropriation does become 
exhausted, because it is paid from a lump-sum appropriation. 
Occasionally it becomes exhausted. 

Mr. Olderog. Another thing I urge and plead that you consider 
will be a day of regular hours. Have a maximum day and all day 
Sunday close the onice and do as little as possible on holidays. Do 
the work that is absolutely required and no more. Give us a 30- 
day vacation with pay. By that I mean not grant us a permit to 
leave the office, as i think is the case now — I have never taken that 
much time — ^but give us 30 days and put a competent clerk in our 
place. In nearly all commercial lines this is done. All the equip- 
ment is furnished that employee, and in nearly all the cases the 
employees are given an annual leave with pay. There is some one 
to take the work and be in charge, and I honestly plead with you, 
Mr. Commissioner, that you go back and consider these things, all 
these facts and figures that have been filed and recorded with you. 
I think you will find absolutely that everyone of them is a true and 
correct statement in their particular case. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. J. F. Denton, South Mound, 
Kans. You are allotted three minutes, Mr. Denton. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. F. DENTON, POSTMASTER, SOUTH 

MOUND, KANS. 

Mr* Denton* That will be a plenty. Mr. Conmiissioner and fellow 
workers, I just wish to place a little more stress upon the proposition 
of rents for the fourth-class postmasters in a case where you nave to 
have a building or floor space where it is sandwiched in with other 
business. I believe that the fourth-class postmaster in that respect 
should have rental or floor space rental, adequate support in the way 
of fuel and lights, and I would recommend or ask that you recommend 
that the Government furnish the entire equipment for the fourth- 
class postmasters. 

POSTMASTERS (aLL CLASSES). 

Brief Submitted by Mr. Clark Cooper, Postmaster, Canon City, Colo. 

The Colorado Association of Postmasters through their executive committee beg 
leave to file the following brief for your consideration. The claims and argumente 
herein outlined are compiled from man^ letters from postmasters throughout the 
State and represent their reasons for asking increased compensation and sQlowance. 

There are within the State of Colorado 8 offices of the first class, 38 of the second 
class, 94 of the third dass, and 912 of the fourth class, making a total of 1,052. 

In preparing this brief we have endeavored to weave into the various paragraphs 
the claims and grievances as presented by the members of our association, and the 
postmasters of the first, second, and third class who were advised of the action recom> 
mended by our executive committee in presenting our claims before your honorable 
cominission. Of the replies received, wMle many were brief, others detailed matters 
of local conditions demanding long hours and arduous duties not materially affecting 
the receipts. Nearly every reply made reference to the high cost of living, and the 
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manifold Government activities that have been added to the Postal Service during the 
past six years. 

The average postmaster has met the demands of the various Government depart- 
ments with a commendable patriotism, and ambition to do the work well and to the 
satisfaction of the Post OfHce Department and the Federal activity that recognized 
the efficient postal machinery to whom they were appealing for a nation-wide relief. 
The classification of offices and adjustment of salaries of the first three classes having 
been in force since 1883, with very little change in the statute adopted at that early 
date, are now believed to be uniust in many instances, and while we have no plan to 
sugQ^est, we urge your commission to give this matter very thorough investigation, 
and we believe you will be able to arrange a plan of adjustment which will more 
fairly meet the complex conditions existing in different sections of the country. We 
believe some provision should be made to promptly meet unusual local conditions 
which frequently occur in this western country, when offices of the lower class expe- 
rience a rapidly increasing business through the development of local industrieB and 
are overwhelmed with a volume of business without facilities or force suflicient to 
meet the demands of the service, or needs of the public. 

When the great World War broke out, many offices found their revenues were greatly 
affected thereby. In communities where a great demand sprang up for the raw 
materials, or finished output of the local industries, the offices were soon called upon 
to perform an unusual increase in their duties, and until the law was passed with- 
holding increased pay for postmasters during the war period, these offices were in 
time compensated for their extra duties. Those who experienced the boom after this 
country entered the conflict found themselves deprived of an increase, and in some 
instances after peace was proclaimed, these offices which had been so deprived found 
the local conditions falling to a low ebb and then were compelled to accept a decreased 
compensation. Notably of this class is the office at Leadville. A letter from the 
pastmaster more fully setting forth his experience is embodied in this brief. 

From the early establishment of the post office and continuing up to the present 
administration, postmasters were not prohibited from devoting a good part of their 
time and attention to other pursuits and commercial activities. The question of their 
compensation was not as vital then as now. When an official has all outside business 
and income cut off, the question of salary becomes one of serious imx)ortance. 

We are not making any claim that this rule is not a just and proper one. It is a 
commendable step in the right direction and one which has put the post office more 
firmly in the front rank as a well managed and efficient institution. No postmaster 
can successfully keep the office up to date and efficient and free from extravagances 
and abuses, who is not in thorough and constant touch with its routine and practices. 
The public desire, and have a right to meet and transact business with the head of 
the office when they have matters in hand which are not handled through the several 
fixed departments. The department demands that postmasters devote at least eight 
hours per day to their offices. The average official has but little inclination to take up 
other activities after the varied routine of the day has wearied the mind and body. 
and is therefore reduced in income to that derived from Ida official salary. 

Many postmasters are required by train schedule to have their offices open both 
early ana late, and are without sufficient help to arrange office schedules which will 
permit them to complete their work within eight, ten and sometimes twelve hours. 
These are local conditions which the postmaster can not control, and usually he is the 
one who must meet the demands of the service and the public and serve the unusual 
hours, and as the unreasonable schedules do not afifect the revenues, he has no means 
of compensation for tiie longer service. 

The method of computing postmasters' salaries is one of record which you have 
before you and upon Which it is not necessary for this paper to dwell. That it has its 
abuses is not questioned . It is no doubt a fiact that no schedule based alone on receipts 
of the office, can be generally satisfactory. There are so many conditions which enter 
into the details of the office affecting t&e duties and routine of business that do not 
have a like bearing on the receipts, and can be classed as duties for which no proper 
compensation is allowed. The presidential offices within this State are, with two 
exci>ptions, those of the a>'erage class, the smaller first dass, second, third, and fourth 
claw. The claims and pleas of the laiger first dass offices of the country, are before 
>*ti>\ir homvable commianon and have our appro^^ in the statements and claims therein 
iK^t forth. 

The pi^tion of postmaster in any community is a peculiar one, in so far as he is 
calUni uix>n to support and ixmtribute to e\'ery public, semipublic, chsuitable, local 
and civic matter tnat iXMnee up where subscriptions and donations are needed. He is 
ttMwidcr^Hl in the same clas*? with the public office holder, and every committee no 
mat tor what they n^pre^^nt, feel they have a right to ask and insist upon their demands. 
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It matters not that the issue may be one in which he has no interest or concern; he is 
a public official and is expected to give, or he will be branded as a "tight- wad" or a 
"Blacker. " He is almost always visited by a committee selected as the one that can 
get the most for the cause. Every postmaster has a desire to be represented in every 
commendable local enterprise, and to assist in supporting within a reasonable scope 
those iBsues which appeal to him. The public however, recognize him as available 
material to be worked for the cause they represent, and are generally free with com- 
ments if they feel they have not been favored with contributions as liberal as they 
anticipated . A postmaster can protect his force of employees by stating that soliciting 
is not permitted within the office, but the public are not willing to accept this as an 
excuse for the head of the office. 

PARAGRAPHS FROM INDIVIDUAL LETTERS FROM POSTMASTERS. 

"Under the present system salaries are based upon receipts of the office and do not 
represent in any way all the earning jwwer or the time reouired from the postmaster. 
The increase asked through adjustment should reimburse nim for the extra time and 
liability inciured in handling larger stocks of stamped paper and his responsibility 
for the office. Under the central accounting system we are compelled to carry in 
stock four or five times our former stock of stamped i>aper in order to supply district 
offices, thus increasing our liability without any recompense. " 

"I hope one of the matters that will be called to the attention of the joint commis- 
sion is the compensation and clerk hire allowance at third class offices. Up to Decem- 
ber 1, my clerk hire allowance was 12 cents per hour including money-order fees. On 
that date the allowance was increased $200. I have to pay her $70 per month, and 
had she gone into either bank two years ago, when she came to the post office, she 
would now be drawing $90 per month. My two rural carriers now draw $204 per 
month each, and under ordinary conditions work five hours daily, while I work 10 
hoiurs, furnish a clerk, a post-office building with fixtures, light and fuel, all for the 
same amount they receive, and I bear the responsibility of the office and force. The 
question of government-owned fixtiu^es should be urged. The salary of a third-class 
postmaster should be sufficient to live on; this, he has not had for two or three years. 
G. C. Phillips, State secretary of North Carolina, may put it a little strong, but he 
certainly comes near the mark. " 

''This is a fourth-class office, also a central accounting office, having 13 district 
offices to supply and audit. We are only allowed $300 clerk hire, and it keeps two of 
us working constantly. We have three star routes and three nights each week we are 
required to work until 9 o'clock. It is now 7 p. m., and the Denver train has just 
whistled in. After handling their mail we must take up the star-route mail for from 
15 to 35 individual sacks on each route. There are three other offices in this county 
that equal this office in f'ancellation and have none of these additional duties. Their 
pay is equal to that we receive. They have mercantile business, but our duties 
demand all our time." 

"This office is a central accounting office, having 17 district offices and 2 rural routes. 
Local conditions are such that my salarv will drop $100. I should receive something 
for the central accounting work, as it adds enormously to my duties and responsibili- 
ties." 

"During the past five years the high cost of everything we purchased has advanced 
to such an extent that the dollars we receive have a purchasing power of only 50 cents. 
The producing public are receiving for their sales twice as many dollars as formerly, 
while postmasters are working for the same salaries they were receiving before these 
conditions developed." 

"This office is in the third class. It supplies a star route on which there are 11 post 
offices. All the transit mail has to be weighed, and the labor in preparing the mail for 
delivery and receiving it for dispatch is more than can be accomplished on our allow- 
ance for clerk hire. Some consideration should be given to abnormal conditions as 
above stated. The volume of labor to be performed demands double the allowance 
for clerk hire now provided. At the present high cost of everything efficient clerks 
can not be retained on the allowances . " 

"It seems to me that Congress should give the presidential postmasters sorae special 
consideration, as all others in the Postal Service have been given some increases. 
Our labors and responsibilities have been greatly increased. The basis upon which 
our salaries are paid was fixed 36 years ago. When we came into the service 7 years 
ago, the salaries were not bad, but to-day the^r are out of proportion to all other lines 
requiring the same degree of ability and service." 

An office of the third class urges that some allowance should be granted for central 
accounting work. This postmaster has 13 district offices under his supervision and 
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for two years has performed this additional work and added reBponsibJlity without any 
assistance or compensation. 

"If third and fourth class postmasters are required to furnish their own fixtures, they 
should receive some rental from the Government. In my case I have $300 invested 
in fixtures which will be a loss to me when my term expires. I believe the Govern- 
ment should provide fixtures and rent for all third-class offices and the larger offices of 
the fourth class. Salaries paid should at least equal those paid by private corporations 
for the same class of work and reaponsibility. Better men could then be obtained for 
the service. I am required to be on duty from 8 a. m. until 7 p. m. The allowance for 
clerk hire should be sufficient to allow a third-class postmaster to secure enou^ help 
to reduce his working houre to eight or nine hours per day with minimum or no Sunday 
ho'r*\ There is no chance for advancement in the service in a third-class office. In 
ord'» ; to encourage efficiency, a third-class postmaster, when qualified, should be per- 
mitted to advance to larger offices." 

"Under present conditions a second-class office must do a business of $8,000 per 
annum, witn an allowance for two clerks. The highest third-class office is allowed $600 
for clerk hire. This office is now second class and is allowed $1,450 for an assistant 
postmaster and $1,300 for finance clerk. Pre-*ent indications are that the receipts will 
be short about 5 per cent, or $400, of the requirements of a second-class office. Unless 
the laws are changed the assistant postmaster and clerk will be dropped and an allow- 
ance of only $600 for clerk hire. This will be a reduction of 80 per cent of the salaries 
paid now. Grood service can not be maintained with such wholesale reductions. One 
efficient clerk should be allowed each office of $7,000 receipts. In addition to the local 
service, this office is a central accounting office for which no allowance has ever been 
made. Additional clerk hire should be granted to central accounting offices. This 
office is located in a mining town, which in summer is a tourist resort. The slump in 
receipts is due to mining conditions and not to the tourist trade. Unless some relief 
is granted the $600 for clerk hire will be entirely inadequate when the tourist season 
opens." 

Leadville, Colo., December 2?^ 1919. 
Clark Cooper, 

Postmaster, Canon City, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Cooper: In reply to your letter of the 20th instant, I am inclosing 
herewiUi a statement covering conditions now confronting postmasters, and especially 
at this office, for presentation to the commission. 

First. During tne war, as you well know, postmasters were called upon for all kinds 
of donations to the many war-measure drives, and it is putting it mild when I say that 
I contributed about one-third of my salary. I was fortunate enough to have a few 
dollars put away; otherwise, I would never have been able to give these contributions 
and support my family in the way they ought to be kept. As it is now, it keeps me 
guessing with the high cost of living that prevails throughout our country, to get by 
on the salary I am now receiving. As you are probably aware, postmasters have to 
keep up a good appearance and are always callcKi upon for charitable donations that 
the general public know nothing of. 

Second. I do not believe that the present method of adjusting postmasters' salaries 
gives them a square deal, especially in mmincr towns. All during the war, the Leao- 
ville mines were producing a laige tonnage of manganese, chrome, tungsten, etc., 
at the request of the Government. During that time the salary of the Leadville 
postmaster ¥ra8 neither increased nor decreased. But on the sudden termination 
ol the war, the mines that were producing these ores were closed down and the sales of 
stamps have diminished in this office, and I am one of the unf(»rtimate ones that had 
my salary reduced $100 instead of an increase, as it should have been, for the work 
in this post office is greater now than it has been in years gone by. 

Third. As you probably are aware, the department is inaugurating a new system 
throu^out the nation in establishing central accounting offices, picking the largest 
office m the county to do the central accounting work for the whole coiinty . I have no 
complaint to make> nor have I made any, neither did I ask for additional help when 
I was only asked to perform the central accounting work fit my own county. But 
the department in their judgment did not see fit to stop there; there reconmiended 
that I take over the centwl accounting business of Park County, which gave me 
17 additional offices to look after without any additional help. They not only 
decre«i8ed my salary* but since I had to take another county, they thought it a wise 
Uiing to increase my bond* which reduced my salary also. 

These matters you can explain to the committee and ^ow them that the present 
method of adjusting postmasters* salaries in an office of this kind is not a just or fair 
one* when they insist on increasing your work and reducing your salary both at the 
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same time. I do not know of a postmaster in the State that worked harder during 
fee war than I did, with the boys going to the Army and leaving me short of help. 
It was not unusual for me to go out on the street and deliver mail, come back and 
attend to one of the windows during the afternoon, and take care of my correspondence 
after night, when the dear public and eight-hour men were in their beds sound asleep. 
You are fully aware that Congress in their wisdom saw fit to pass a law whereby an 
eight-hour system was established for all employees, giving them overtime for Sun- 
days and holidays, which I think is fair and right, but postmasters can work, and 
have to work until the work is all done, whether it takes them 8 hours or 16* hours. 
If this letter meets with your approval, you have my permission to read it to the 
commission at Kansas City. 
Very truly, yours, 

M. J. Brennan, 
Poatmaater, LeadvilUy Colo, 

A great forward step was taken when fourth-class postmasters under a presidential 
order were covered within the civil -service, and thereafter appointments were made 
under rules promulgated by that body. Presidential offices were also later placed 
within the civil-service rules so far as executive authority could act in the matter. 
Prior to this action, postmasters were selected without regard to fitness or ability to 
devote their entire time to the duties of the office. Manyx)f the appointees had other 
business interests demanding part or most of their time, and from which they derived 
a substantial income. The postmaster of to-day is an entirely different individual, 
devoting all his time to the office, and practically without income other than his 
salary. 

In communities where a large foreign population reside, the post office appeals 
strongly as a safe place for investing funds, either in the postal-savings department 
or in war-savings stamps or treasury certificates. This system of placing money in 
Government securities appeals to the thrifty of all classes, and is increasing, and no 
doubt will continue to increase, adding largely to the labor and responsibilities of the 
postmasters as bankers, but not affecting the revenues of the office on which com- 
pensation is based. 

The central accounting offices, which, in the majority of cases are the county-seat 
offices, are required to fiansact an endless amount of correspondence with distiict 
postmasters in addition to supplying these offices with stamp supplies, receive their 
moneys, and audit their reports. Tney are required to supply data and information, 
instruct postmasters on many occasions, interpret rules and orders, and many times 
communicate by telephone, or visit an office to accomplish what can not be done by 
communication. This system has undoubtedly relieved the department of as great a 
burden of accounting, correspondence, and shipping supplies, as it has added to the 
accounting offices throughout the country. The system is a splendid one and makes 
an advanced step in perfecting the postal system, but it should carry with it some 
means of compensating for the labor and responsibilities which are added to these 
offices. 

The average postmaster and postal employee, like the average business man, feels 
better when business is good and conditions are on the upward trend. He does not 
hesitate to enter the arena of increased activities and interests. A holiday rush, such 
as we have just had, is a condition he approaches with ambition and zeal. The war 
stamp drives of the past, while they were the means of unusual activity in the post 
office and added greatly to the cares and responsibilities, they were conducted with a 
commendable enthusiasm and success. Every additional activity undertaken by the 
Postal Service has added its quota of extra clerical work and small expenditures 
which must be provided for by the head of the office. The suggestion "Without 
expense to the department," accompaDiea all- the requests to devote time and atten- 
tion to additional activities. 

The efficiency of the postal machine of the Nation has been recognized by other 
departments, and as its organization reaches every highway and settleinent in the 
land, it will no doubt be called upon to a greater extent in the future than in the past. 
Of the many activities which have been performed in the recent past, none nave 
brought any compensation to the offices except the Army, Navy, and marine enlist- 
ments at the outbreak of the war. For a few months a commission was allowed for 
each recruit obtained, and while this service supplied a great many men and at much 
leas cost to the service than the recruiting offices \^ere called upon to meet when send- 
ing their force into the remote sections of the country, the compensation was soon cut 
on, and still the average postmaster continued- performing this service without any 
compensation but i^ith commendable patriotism. 

lAiger appropriations for telephones in second class and central accounting offices 
is an important necessity. Many postmasters have for years been required to provide 
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office telephones from their private funds. A central accounting postmaster, must 
frequently communicate with his distant offices and be available for call from said 
offices. The importance of being in touch with the clerk and carrier force, mail 
messengers, star-route contractors, and the transportation line?, also for informing 
]>atrons of perishable articles, special deliveries beyond the limits of messenger serv- 
ice, and many other necessities demand that telephone service be maintained. It 
is purely for the benefit of the service and should oe covered by an allowance. 

Added duties and responsibilities should provide some means of compensation. 
The system of commissions and salaries dependent entirely upon cancellations and 
receipts for sales of stamped paper was no doubt proper when it was adopted, but the 
branching out of the service into many other activities has impoped many hours of 
labor for which no compensation has been provided. 

We submit this as our brief on behalf of the postmasters of all classes of the State 
of Colorado, and commend it to your thoughful consideration. 

RURAL DELIVERY CARRIERS. 

Mr. Bell. Those next to be heard are the rural carriers. The first 
on the list is Mr. K. A. Little, Kinsley, Kans. 

STATEMENT OF MB. E. A. LITTLE, KINSLET, KAKS. 

Mr. Little. Mr. Commissioner and gentlemen, I just want to have 
a few words to say in regard to the motor carriers. I am represent- 
ing the motor carriers, and I can't see the difference between a motor 
carrier and a rural carrier only by name and mileage, and I don't 
^ understand why two men out of the same office should have to furnish 
two cars and carry twice as much mail and get about $38 to $40 a 
mile ; and another man out of the same office carry 24 miles and get 
$70 a mile. Now, that happens at bur office. We have the same to 
do. Th6 only difference is in the name. All routes are carried by 
the motor carrier, everything in that country is carried by motor car. 
The same thing not only happens at our office but in every office — 
at Dodge City and three or lour different offices in our State. 

I have a little piece here that the postmaster wrote me, giving his 
idea: 

Kinsley, Kans., January 5, 1920. 
Joint Commission on Postal Salaries, 

Honorable Sirs: I wish to urge upon you the injustice of the present scale of pay 
for the motor-route carriers. In some instances motor-route carriers are only receiving 
half as much per mile as the rural carrier is receiving. This is certainly an injustice 
as it costs the motor-route man just as much per mile to run his car as it does the rural 
carrier to run his, and on top of this the motor-route carrier has a great deal more 
ofl5ce work to do, must necessarilv get out later in case of late trains, and in case of 
bad roads and weather must do about three days' work in one if he serves his route. 
One carrier out of this oflSce serves a 62-mile route. This man receives the same 
pay as the man who serves a 50-mile route, and therefore is compelled to serve this 
extra 12 miles without 1 cent of pay for it. It seems to me that there is one and only 
one absolutely just way to pay carriers and that is bjr the mile served. I do not 
believe that any route should be over 50 miles, as that is all one man can handle the 
year round. I see no reason why a carrier should be so loaded down with miles that 
in bad weather he must work from 10 to 16 hours per day in order to serve his patrons. 
Very respectfully, 

B. F. Tatum, Postmaster, 

Now, all of us motor carriers have to do one of two things — we 
either have to have two cars or else we have to do a lot of hiring. I 
have two cars. I find it cheaper, because 1 do all of my own me- 
chanicftl work. If I didn't, I couldn't exist. 
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The other man that he speaks of has one car, but he hires quite a 
bit. Now, on his route — ^ne is a young fellow — he has 62 miles. 
Whenever he hires his route haulers it costs him 812.40, and he does 
the work. 

Mr. Bell. You mean a day ? 

Mr. LriTLE. S12.40 for the trip. When I have my route hauled it 
costs me $10.40. 

Now, another thing is the service. It is terrible, bad service. 
You take, for instance, when the road is <^ood I can make my route 
within 25 minutes of schedide time; that is, imless I have something 
very unusual in my money orders or something like that or an 
extraordinary parcel deliv^ery. But, as a general nile, I can make it 
)\ithin 20 to 25 minutes of schedule time. Then there will ccmie up 
a rain and the next day I won't make some of the boxes, the latter 
end of the route, within three hours of schedule time. I have been 
from 8.30 in the morning till 9.30 at night getting in off that route. 
That makes very bad service, and I don't understand— 1 can't under- 
stand — why the}" think that a man can carry 50 miles for $40 a mile, 
and a man" goes 24 and give him $70 a mile. It looks to me like it 
is an injustice. 

Now, that is about aU I have to say, unless there are any questions 
you would like to ask in regard to it. 

Mr. Bell. Well, I have no questions. I might say I see that the 
discrepancy between what the motor route carriers get and the 
standard-route caniers get disturbs you, and of course that is very 
natural, but there was at one time, not long ago, a disposition. on the 
part of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General to motorize all the 
routes throughout the country, and the Members of ('Ongress pro- 
tested against it, myself for one. The interests of the motor earners 
from that time forward, those that were left, has really been over- 
looked. That, I think, there is no doubt of, and if the present number 
of motor routes is to be continued, then I think that the department 
and Members of Congress will see the justice of giving them a sub- 
stantial increase. [Applause.] 

Mr. Little. My opinion on that you would probably like to know ? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Mr. Little. I think it is very bad to continue them. The people 
are entitled to service, it seems to me. Service is what the people 
want, and it looks to me as though they are entitled to it, and we 
can not give them service on any oO-mile route on dirt roads. Now, 
my anderstanding of it when this motor route first came up was that 
Congress aimed for the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General to trv 
out a few routes on roads that were practically all hard surfaced. 
That was my understandin^j. But, my goodness, when you talk 
about hard-surface roads I wish you would go around with me some 
day and see the hard surface that I have got. 

Another thing, if this keeps up, the fellows are going to leave the 
service. 

Mr. Bell. I would like to ask you one question. You would tb«n 
sav that motor routes are impracticable ? 

^. Little. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. Dump, of Mora, Mo. You are 
allotted eight minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF KB. B. A. DUMP, MOEA, MO. 

Mr. Dump. I will try and get through in less than that. 

Inasmuch as the rural letter carriers of the United States have 
faithfully performed their duties as rural letter carriers during the 
long war, and since the close of same, with scarcely enough wages 
to Keep themselves and families, not only carrying the mail on their 
routes, but aiding our Government in selling bonds, war saving and 
thrift stamps, soliciting for the Red Cross, etc., we, the rural letter 
carriers of the United States, believe we should be recognized by 
the Confess of the United States in our earnest appeal for relief 
at this time. 

Allow me to make a statement right there, Mr. Chairman. A few 
months ago, when w^e filled out those questionnaires, that this com- 
mission sent out, the prices then and now are considerably different, 
and I would ask you gentlemen when you go to consider those ques- 
tionnaires, the expense account in those questionnaires, that you 
add at least 20 per cent to the cost of everything — practically every- 
thing. I just wish to make that statement right along this line: 

For the past few years, and it is growing worse day by day, we 
have received much less than a just compensation. The rural letter 
carriers have never received the pay they should have received and 
conseauently practically 90 per cent of the carriers are in debt to-day 
caused by the constantly soaring prices of all necessaries that a carrier 
must have to properly serve the patrons of l^s route and keep his 
family. 
After being chosen to represent the rural carriers of Missouri before 
this honorable conmiission, I at once started to write the carriers to 
get their accurate expense accounts, and after receiving several hun- 
dreds of them I averaged them with the following results: Carriers 
serving their routes with horses have an average expense of $62 per 
month, and work on an average of seven and one-half hours on their 
routes. Carriers serving their routes with motor cars have an aver- 
age monthly expense of $71 and work on an average of three and 
one-half hours serving their routes. 

Right here is another point, that the time that we work on the 
routes doesn't include any time that we work on our cars before or 
after we come in. 

Right here I wish to call your attention to a point that has been 
charged against the carriers that use motor equipment in serving 
their routes. They have been charged with working only two or 
three hours per day in serving their routes. I wish to state that 
while this may be true in some cases, you will find it untrue in more. 
Any carrier who goes to the extra expense of serving his patrons 
with a motor car gives those patrons the best possible service. They 
not only give their patrons their mail earlier, out in many cases the 
mail they pick up on their routes is dispatched from 20 to 24 hours 
earlier. 

This happens right along in our office. I use a motor on my route, 
and the other carrier uses a team. We have only one mail a day, 
and the mail that the other carrier picks up lays in the office till the 
next afternoon. 

Carriers working out of offices which are located on branch roads 
can not possibly get back in time to catch the evening mail when 
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they have to use a vehicle pulled by a team. This has been and is 
to-day a ^eat drawback to parcels post, especially that which goes 
from thelarms to the cities. Carriers who are compelled to carry 
lock pouch mail for offices on their route should, in all fairness, be 
paid extra for it, and I wish to especially ask you gentlemen to report 
something in the way of a just compensation lor the relief of the boys 
who are burdened with this extra work, and who in many cases are 
required to furnish extra equipment for this purpose. Now, the star 
carrier leaves the mail in the office and comes back to the railway 
station in the evening, with the mail that is picked up by these car- 
riers; the star carrier receives $450 a year for his service, and the 
rural carrier receives nothing. 

The greatest unrest that nas ever been among the carriers is at 
the present time, and if they do not receive a just compensation you 
can look for the greatest wholesale lot of resignations in the rural 
delivery service that has ever happened, as they can receive more 
pay at practically any kind of work than they are receiving at the 
present time carrying mail on a rural route. 

After all matters have been considered, we have decided to ask you 
gentlemen to report favorably on the foUowiia^ schedule of pay for 
rural letter carriers: A salary of $1,800 pear annum for all carriers 
carrying a daily route of 24 nules, and routes ov^ 24 miles to be paid 
at the same rate; an equipment maintenance of $50 a month for all 
carriers carrying a standard route. 

Your attention is called to the fact that for a number of years the 
city carriers who serve their routes with a horse-drawn vehicle have 
been paid an equipment maintenance, and we earnestly ask to be paid 
the same. 

There is iust one other point that I wish to bring out, and that is 
r^arding tne carriers that are compelled to cajry relay mail to the 
city carriers. In many places I think they are imposed upon in this 
respect. They are not only compelled to carry extra mail but they 
are dela;^ed in some cases, I know, as much as an hour and forty 
minutes in getting out on their routes, in order to wait for the city 
carriers to prepare this mail so that the rural carrier can take it out 
on the route. They are also compelled to deliver parcel post in the 
city limits, and we ask you to consider this very earnestly. 

We also ask you to earnestly consider a retirement measure for 
rural carriers, dhristmas day as a holiday, and a chance to defend 
ourselves when charges are preferred against us. 

Mr. Bell. Are the carriers organized in Missouri as an organiza* 
tion? 

Mr. Dump. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Are they in any way affiliated with the Federation of 
Labor ? 

Mr. Dump. No, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Thank you, very much. We are very glad to have had 
your statement. 

The next speaker is Mr. C. E. Allison, of Chanute, Kans. 
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STATEXSVT 07 KB. C. S. AUISOV, CHAVUTS, KAVS. 

Mr. Allison. The gentlemen who have just spoken so admirably 
cover what I would like to say so fully that I shiJl not take the entire 
time that is allotted to me. I desire to say, however, that I indorse 
that statement, that the salary of the rural carrier be 11,800 a year 
and S400 for equipment, because of the high cost of living, and be- 
cause there is no question in my mind at all but that that l^h stand- 
dard is going to continue for a period of years, and in ^our reconunen- 
dation or adoption of this salary bill, as I understand it, you will pro- 
vide for the future. 

In addition to that, we must take into consideration the increase 
in rural service in the future. As an example, we were at Monf^ 
gomery Ward's to-day and the manager said to us that among other 
things they send out 20,000 pairs of shoes per day and that 85 per 
cent of all of their business was parcel post business, and that that 
had grown within the last few years. 

Mr. Bell. And the majority of that, no doubt, goes over the rural 
routes. 

Mr. Allison. It ^oes over the rural routes; the majority of that. 
The parcel post busmess is b^inning to grow with leaps and bounds, 
and as the people become f anuliar with it, it is going to become more 
so, and we have got to prepare to meet that condition, and I want 
you to take that into consideration. 

Another point I want to make is that the conditions that now exist 
are such that we are not attracting to the service the men that we 
want to. I am secretary of the local civil-service board of my county, 
and I remember just a few years ago that when we had an examina- 
tion for rural carrier we had something like 30 applications, and if my 
memory serves me right we had 17 examinations. Just a few weeks 
ago in my town we had an examination for rural carriers, and we had 
one, and his record when it came back was just over normal, you 
understand, and there was a vacancy and he ^ot the job. Under 
ordinary circumstances he wouldn't have gotten it, because I remem- 
ber when I took my examination, I had 99}, and the other fellow 
beat me to it. 

I want to also refer to the gentleman's statement with reference to 
this relay that we speak about. I don't know where they have gotten 
the rule. I have taken it up with my postmaster ana have under- 
taken to find where they get the rule for making a packhorse for the 
city carriers out of the rural carriers, but they are doing it. We carry 
out every morning great loads of mail as heavy as that of our own, out 
into boxes over the district and over the city, and put them in there 
for the city carriers to get, yet as I read the rule we are absolutely 
prohibited from doing such a thing as that, and yet we do it. 

Some one was speaking of the duties of the rural carriers. Pardon 
me for saying to you that the rural carrier is just simply a little ridiiig 
postmaster. He does all the duties of the postmaster; he has all 
of the responsibilitaes of the postmaster, and ne is entitled to every 
dollar that he is getting. In other words, the servant is worthy of 
his hire. We believe that we are entitled to all diat we are getting, 
and a reasonable and just sum to take care of the future. Many of 
us are growing old in this service. I have been in the service for 11 
years and I am getting to be old. I need a little bit of revenue to 
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take care of me in my declining years, because in 10 years' time I 
have got to step aside and give place to a younger man. I believe 
it is a duty that the Government owes to me and to itself to care 
for the old man when he is ready to retire and can not step out and 
get some other kind of a job. 

It has been suggested that the compensation paid the nu'al carrier 
is adequate, that ne uses an auto and only works about four hours 
per day. In most cases where the carrier uses an auto he is com- 
pelled to keep horses to handle the work when roads are bad, and 
while he cuts nis time he adds to his expense. When it was reported 
that your committee was to receive hearings, my association sent 
out a line of questions to the carriers of Kansas, and from their re- 
ports I have compiled a comparison of reports, and it shows that 
after paying his expenses that the average income to the carrier is 
$763. JPersonaUy I did better than that, out the information I wish 
to convey to you is gained from reports and conversations that I 
have had with carriers in all parts of the State, and we hope that we 
may receive such compensation as will comfortably sustain us and 
lay up a few dollars for old age. 

Mr. Bell, The next speaker is Mr. A. W. Staver, of Boone, Colo. 

STATEMEISTT OF MB. A. W. STAVES, BOONE, COLO. 

Mr. Stavee. Members of the joint commission, the topography of 
my State makes conditions very much varied,, but we are gomg to 
try and generalize them as much as possible. 

Some people think that because we have an arid or semiarid sec- 
tion that our roads all the time are in the best of condition, but they 
fail to take into consideration the sand lulls that we have and the 
sand storms. We have a great deal of trouble with the irrigating 
ditches in the other sections. We have laws against turning water 
into the road, but they break out. no one can help it, and the rural 
carrier gets in there and ^ets stuck in the mud. These sand storms 
are very hard on our equipment and I have been an hour making a 
quarter of a mile of road one day where the previous day I was aole 
U) go through on high, simply because I had to get out and shovel 
my wav. I would have to get out and shovel a little start, and then 
I could, run a little ways in low, until I ran my engine down; then I 
would have to do the same thing over again. Thus I say the condi- 
tions are varied. 

The cost of equipment is soaring higher and higher. The orignal 
cost of our equipment is very much higher. I bought a new Ford 
this spring and it cost me $610. That is higher than I heaxd any of 
my colleagues here state, but we are up in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion and we take the RocW Mountain freight rates. Therefore the 
expenses are higher. Gasoline is higher, and almost everything else. 

Mr. Bell, miat do you pay for gasoline out there ? 

Mr. Staver. Tiie present price is 28 cents in my town. The price 
of oats and com to those fellows who drive their routes with horses, 
and most of them do in the mountain sections, is of course very* much 
higher, since the price is based on the price at Kansas City or Chicago 
plus the freight rate to the various points in the mountain districts. 
Th^efore, in representing ike carriers of Colorado they have asked me 
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to ask the commisBion for a reasonable amount (or e(juipment main- 
tenance. The city carrierB have had this for a long tnue, and we see 
no reason why the rural carriers should not have it. 

In addition to the bad roads that the rural carrier confronts each 
morning in bad weather^ the department has seen fit to place u|)on 
him in some sections of the country the village delivery, thus taKJng 
out of the hands of the city carrier the worst of his road and putting 
it upon the rural carrier. 

Now, I believe that I can sum up with all that, but I want to 
make one more comuarison. We have a little town of about 100 
inhabitants there. Our railway station agent on the Santa Fe 
receives the sum of 66 cents per nour for eight hours' work. That is 
about 28 cents more per day than the average rural carrier with his 
equij^mient gets. Besides that, he gets his medical attendance, * 
hospital fees; he gets a house to live in, and his fuel. He is also 
furnished a helper who takes care of the heavy freight and does the 
little chores of cleaning up around, without a dollar of investment, 
while the rural carrier must keep up his equipment and at the same 
time has all these other expenses to defrav. 

We want to refer you to the report of the Labor Commissioner, 
Dr. Royal Meeker. Some seem to thiuK that the rural carrier is 
overpaid, but with the report that no clerk can live decently on less 
than $2,262.47 you will see that in addition to from $400 to $600 
additional expense added to this for the rural carrier's equipment 
he is very much underpaid. 

Mr. Beli.. Your time is exhausted, Mr. Staver. You file a brief 
if you desire. 

Mr. Staver. I i\ill file a brief later. 

Mr. Staver subsequently filed the foDowing brief: 

Brief Submitted bt Mb. A. W. Staves. 

The Colorado carriers live not only in a high altitude but iti an area of high prices 
and high freight rates. Increased cost of equipment and high maintenance cost is 
the result. 

This cost of equipment upkeep along with the daily advancing cost of keying the 
family has forced many of our carriers in debt, and we hope that through the enorts 
of thiJB commission we will be enabled to secure a stable and sufficient salary to justify 
the outlay a carrier is required to make and afford him something besides to properly 
care for and educate his family. 

We respectfully refer you to the report of Dr. Royal Meeker, of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, wherein he states that the average Government clerk's family can not live 
decently on less than $2,262.47 p^er year. How, then, must the rural carrier fare 
with an equipment to buy and maintain? 

We believe the rural carrier is worthy of his hire and the people whom he ee^ea 
deserving of a high-class service, which can be maintained only by sufficient remunera- 
tion therefor. 

The city carrier who maintains equipment is given financial allowance for it. Why 
not the rural carrier, who gets many miles from town over rough roads and when he 
has an accident, requires one or two days* wages to be brought back to town before 
h» can get repairs. Such is especially true of motor routes. 

Motor routes are necessary where communities are far inland from railroads, but they 
should receive ps^ accordingly. They are far from assistance when help is needed. 

The carriers of Colorado respectfully ask: 

That we be given an annual salsury of $1,800 for a standard route; that we be given 
ftB increase of 10 per cMit for excess mileage up to 30 miles, and 25 per cent above 30 
miles; that we be nv^i ^00 as an annual sulowance for eauipment and upkeep, 
on standard routes, 1800 on motor routes; that there be no deductions from salary for 
4m.iu^^ ♦rt serve routes on account of severe storms or road conditions, making service 
Me or dangerom; extra allowance for ^xtra work, such as carrying poach 
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mail for other offices or stations or relay mail for city carriers; and that the commission 
consider the fact that living and equipment expenses are from 5 to 10 per cent higher 
than when our questionnaires were made out. 

Mr. Bbll. The next speaker is Mr. D. Konkright, Seward, Nebr. 
STATEKEITT OF MB. DBVOE EONKBIGHT, SEWABD, VEBB. 

Mr. KoNKBiGHT. Mr. Qiairman, the ground has been pretty well 
covered, but I have a few statements from the different sections of 
Nebraska that I wish to hand out. These statements were for July. 
1918, to June 30, 1919, from different carriers over the State, ana 
those questionnaires are not what they should be right now, because 
the price of everything has risen in Nebraska about 25 per cent. 

One of the first things I want to call your attention to that the 
Nebraska carri^ wants, is full pay when the weather and road con- 
ditions make it impossible for us to serve our routes. Now, last 
February our roads were blocked for three days and we were com- 
pelled to stay in the office, yet our pay was cut off. There were no 
mail trains in in those three days, yet the clerks in the office got full 
pay, and we feel that we are entitled to our compensation, l^cause 
our expenses, our horse feed, and storage for our cars are all going 
on at the same time, while the clerks nave no expense only their 
living, and it costs us just as much to live as it does the clerk. 

We also want Christmas as a legal holiday. We go out on a trip 
Christmas Day and put in eight or nine hours on the road, and then 
come in and wait till 6 or 7 o'clock in the evening before we can get 
mto the post office. 

Mr. Bell. Would the carriers be satisfied to work on Christmas 
Day and take some other day instead of Christmas ? 

Mr. KoNKEiQHT. No; I don't think they would. 

Mr. Dump. A majority of them would in Missouri. 

Mr. KoNKRiGHT. The Christmas mail with us is not nearly so 
heavT as it was right after New Year's, and there is scarcely ever any- 
one looking for mail on Christmas; they are gathering and having 
their Christmas dinners. Now in our country it is the rule that you 
will find at least 50 per cent of the mail from Christmas in the boxes 
the next day. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will leave these letters. 

Mr. Bell. You mav file any statement that you wish to make. 

Mr. KoNKRiGHT. These letters are to a dinerent man. He has 
quit the service and I am taldng his place here. 

(Note.— The letters referred to are on file with the commission.) 

I want to say that we have full confidence in this commission. 
We expect when you make your finding that you will do justice to 
the rural earners. 

Mr. Konkiight submitted the following papers: 

Statement Submitted by Mr. Devoe Konkeight. 

why should the rural carrier be allowed upkeep for his means of 

conveyance? 

The question is easily asked and perhaps as easily answered, and yet the undeni- 
able fact remains that he is not so provided for; let us therefore consider the question 
from an unbiased position and see if we can not arrive at a just solution. 
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it may he said tliat the poeitkm of a nual canier is the lowest in the sociaf scale of 
Goveniment employees and as such is not entitled to any more pay thsm the common 
laborer whose one investment may be a pick or diovel, or bodi; or again, that it is the 
latest experiment in getting the mail to the suburban population, and consequently 
the carrier must lb0 content to receive only the most meager remimeratiion until the 
service has become such a necessity that it can be considered one of the 
established branches of the Postal Service. Or, again, it may be ui^^ed that the per- 
sonnel of the carriers is below the standard of the next branch of the service, viz, the 
city carrier, and so they, of course, must be content to receive only a part of what is 
accorded the more aristocratic employee; and I am sometimes led to believe that 
some, if not all, of these aigumente have been used wh«i the question which heads 
this article has been under discussion, and perchance have been given undue weight 
in forming an answer in the negative. 

Let us for a moment, however, consider the question from the carrier's viewpoint. 
It has been said that to arrive at the solution of a problem affecting ike economical 
sti^tus of a person one should put themselves in his place, and so for tJie once let us 
be a carrier. However, to become such you must nrst pass a civil-service exsonina- 
tion, which in its demands requires the one taking such to be qualified to be raised to 
the position of a clerk in a poet office. He must also be of such a standard of morality 
that those with whom he is liable to transact business will have no doubt as to his 
honesty and integrity. And also he is required to equip himself with the necessary 
vehicle and power wherewith to deliver the mail that may be intrusted to Idm. 
Here we find that he has at least placed himself on a higher plane of efficiency than 
the common laborer and does not stand one whit below the city carrier. 

As for the Rural Free Delivery Service being an exx>eriment, it has long since 
passed beyond that and therefore is not to be taken into consideration in solving this 
problem. We have, however, not touched upon the real reasons why the rural car- 
rier should be allowed pay for the upkeep of ms means of conve^rance; there are many 
which might be given, but I will only touch upon two. First, it is or should be con- 
ceded that when a man puts himself into any branch of work and faithfully performs 
all that is required of him he should be entitied to such compensation as would place 
him above the fret and worry of meeting his obligation to those who furuish him his 
means of living, or at least enough so that he will not have to dodge his creditors and 
thereby not only gain their ill will, but lose his self-respect. For the rural free de- 
livery carrier, it must be remembered, is a man generally with a family and has the 
same expenses in the line of common living as any other citizen. 

The second reason is, of course, near akin to the first. Because there should be no 
distinction between those who perform the same work as to the wages given. If I 
am rightly informed the city carrier who, with his horse and carriage, collects the mail 
from the boxes in the city is allowed full sum for the maintenance of his horse and 
repairs on vehicle. THese must, of course, be light compared with what is required of 
the rural free delivery carrier, for the one has paved streets or macadamized roads to 
travel, while the rural free delivery carrier has to combat mudholes, snow banks, and 
roads torn to pieces by the automobiles used when the road is soft and then frozen 
into one sea of humps, which are hard both on the constitution of the carrier and de» 
structive to his vehicle; so that when, as is too often the case, he returns home after 
an experience that would make a sinner of a saint and finds t^t owing to a break he 
mast pay out all that he will receive for his day's labor or more, then he asks him- 
self. Why am I so much differently treated than the city carrier? and finds no good 
reason therefor. 

In closing, I might sa^ that to an^r right-minded thinking man tl)^re is only one 
answer to my question, viz, because it is his due and he is jiurt^ly entitled to it. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. R. S. Daily, Springfield, Mo. 

STATEMENT OF MB. B. S. DAILT, SPBIH&FIELD, MO. 

Mr. Daily. Mr. Commissioner, fellow workers, I simply wish in 
the short time allotted to me to make a comparative statement of 
the conditions that we rural carriers of Springfield have as compared 
with these of the city carriers of Springfield, the mounted carriers. 
The mounted carriers that work in the city of Springfield are allowed 
$400 for maintenance of equipment; they keep one horse: the rural 
carriers out of Springfield are allowed nothmg for maintenance, 
each one keeping two horses. The city carrier receives pay for all 
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overtime that he worked during the Christmas rush ; we, and particu- 
larly myself, as I know, spent for two weeks, the weeks preceding 
Christmas and the week following, on an average of 12 to 15 hours 
per day getting our mail to our patrons. We received nothing for 
that extra time. Most of the carriers out of vSpringfidd, which is a 
first-class office, have the heavy mail. We can not get this mail to 
our patrons in eight hours, on an average. I have be«i in the service, 
the 1st of March will be two years, and I am at the post office — the 
schedule time is 7.30, and very seldom do I arrive later than 7. 
Oftentimes it is 6.30 and 6, and even 5.30, and getting home at 7.30 
and 8 and 9. That has been going on continuafly since I have been 
in the service and there is no way to remedy it. The amount of 
mail I have is equal to or greater than some city carriers have, run- 
ning from 17,000 Up to 19,000 per month. 

And now as to the duties, as one gentleman said, we are postmast- 
ers. We receive money orders, we sell stamps and insure packages 
and have to drive off the route to deliver these insurance packages 
and registered letters, deliver special letters and go off the route. 
Those things detain the carrier. When I leave my'office at 9 o'clock 
in the morning, which I have often done, with seven or eight regis- 
tered letters, some of them a quarter of a mile off the route, some of 
them half a mile, it detains me and the patrons farther on don't 
get their mail until an hour or two hours late, and they always say: 
''Well, you are late to-day. What is the matter?" 

Now, Tuesday morning at Springfield we had a sleet. We at- 
tempted to get to the office, i left a little before 7 o'clock and I 
hitcned nw horse to the rig, and when I struck the paved streets he 
spread. It took me an hour and a quarter, putting sacks on his 
feet, to get that horse to the blacksmith shop, and it cost me $2 to 
have him rough shod. It cost each carrier tMs additional expense, 
which came out of his own salary, for the 10 horses that morning. 

If that condition existed the f oUowing mommg, which I presume 
it did, they would have to repeat that extra expense on the other 
horses that they would use the next day, making the expense 
practically $4 for each carrier there, $2 each morning. We have to 
meet that expense. One of the carriers just had lus horse shod a 
few days previous to then, and he had to meet this expense. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Daily subsequently submitted the following statement: 

Statement Submitted by Mb. R. S. Daily. 

At your session held on Januaxy 8, 1920, I made a statement in reference to salaries 
and maintenance, before your body, as to conditions prevailing in this section of 
the country, Springfield, Mo., and, at your request, I herewith submit for your con- 
sideration a further brief on above subject, to wit: 

1. There should be no deduction for failure to render daily service when weather 
and road conditions make it impossible. This often prevails in this scetion of the 
countr>r, the same being hilly and many streams, which become impassable during 
the spring period of the year. 

2. There should be established a court with jurisdiction to hear and determine 
individual complaints of any kind pertaining to the duties of rural carriers. 

3. The qualifications for entering this branch of the service are on a par with city 
carriers ana clerk. Hence, they should be eligible to transfer to either of these depart- 
ments. 

4. The expense to maintain an outfit with which to serve a route of 24 miles has 
become quite a burden. We are asking you to recommend to Congress that we be 
allowed maintenance. I would suggest that this be not less than |50 per month. 
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It is coetiDg me more than thia at preA'ailing prices. This statement, I am quite sure, 
will be sulwtantiated by data furnished the commission by caniers of different partf> 
of the United States. 

4a. The present salary is not adeouate enough for a rural carrier to live as a Gov- 
ernment emf^oyee ought to live. My present salary, including bonus, is $143.66. 
The monthly expense of maintenance, which includes feed for two boraes, shoeing, 
repair on wagon and incidentals, average for September, October, November, and 
December was |61per month, leaving $82.66 as my actual salary for service rendered. 
This, gentlemen, ifl not adequate. 

5. A rural carrier should not have to serve patrons within the corporate limits of a 
city or town or a congested suburb theieof . Tius so increases the work and the duties 
become so manifold that the task becomes a burden for the carrier, and the service 
on such a route is greatly impaired. I carry such a route and it requires practically 
12 hours per day to serve the route. In this time I include taking care of my horses, 
routing the mail, and delivering it. 

This is my brief statement. I could say much more and could give more data, 
but I do not think it at all necessary, for you no doubt have inf(»Tnation sufficient 
enough to enable you to make recommendations to Congress that will be satisfactory 
to the rural carriers of the Nation. 

Mr. Bell. The next gentleman is Mr. Kirkpatrick, of Sedalia, Mo. 
STATEMENT OF MB. W. 0. KIBKPATBICK» SEDALIA, MO. 

Mr. KiRKPATBiCK. Mr. Chairman, as our case has been pretty well 
represented before this commission, there are only a few httle points 
that I want to impress upon the commission. One is the mainte- 
nance, the horse maintenance. 

The city carrier is allowed $35 a month for horse maintenance^ 
the rural carrier is allowed no maintenance, and the rural carrier 
is requested to handle better stock and drive better stock at our 
office than the city carrier who is getting $35 a month horse mainte- 
nance. Right here I want to say, last spring we had a rural carrier 
at our office who came in there driving a horse that was not first 
class. Two inspectors there called him down on that horse and told 
him never to drive it again. At the same time there was another 
horse standing right there on the same ground, that the Government 
was paying $35 a month for. for the horse alone, and it couldnH 
carry a rural route any day tnat the road was a little bit slick, and 
wouldn't have brought $20 on any market in the United States. 

Another thing I want to si>eak about is the relay that iiiral car- 
riers have to carrv. We have to cariT relavs everv day of the world, 
and that relay delays us from 15 minutes to 1 hour and 40 minutes 
at a time. One carrier last summer, in June, duiine the harvest 
season, was delayed 1 hour and 40 minutes, and when he got out on 
his route he was to deliver some mail that was ordered by telephone, 
some repairs for a binder, and the people bawled him out for not 
getting there on time, and even reported him to the department for 
neing delayed and being late with the mail on that day, and the rea- 
son he was was on account of the relay that he had to wait for J^.t 
the office. 

1 believe that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Bell. You can sup{>lement your remarks by a written state- 
ment if vou care to. I will sav that ah of the speakers within 10 
days, if they wish to supplement their remarks, may do by sending 
them in to the commission at Washington, and we will embody the 
statement in the record. 

The next speaker is Mr. G. R. Keezei, of Wakarusa, Kans. 
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STATEMENT OF MS. GEO. F. KEEZEI, WAKABUSA, EAVS. 

Mr. Kebzei.. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the commission^ 1 want 
to emphasize the fact that rural carriers who carrj^ mail to interme- 
diate or inland offices do not receive extra comp'ensation. T have in 
niind in particular my side kick at Wakarusa, and on Monday before 
Christmas — I was going to say he had a thousand pounds, but I will 
make it 800 to be sure, of mail besides his route mail. His route is 
24^ miles in length. He receives $141. 66§ a month; my route is 25J 
and I receive $145. 66§, and it is unfair and unjust to tliese boys who 
carry the mail to inland offic^es to have to work and do that for 
nothing. This is not a star route; this is a rural route that carries a 
locked pouch to and from an inland office. 

Anotner thing that appeals to me as an injustice to rural carriers 
is the inaMity for th^m to work up. I have been a carrier for 16 
years. I beg£tn when 1 was 20 years old, in the prime of my life, 
and aftw working 16 yeai-s a man that has never entered the inside 
of a post office can step in and take my position and draw the sanie 
wages. Isn't my 16 years, or should it not be, valued at something 
to the Governmeni ? What other line of work could I get into — ^and 
I am conceited enotigh to think that I have a mind of average intel- 
ligence — what other line of work could I work in and not better my 
position ? The Mexican working on the ruilroad can neither rea<l nor 
write, but he draws 40 cents an hour, or $3.20 a day, single-handed. 
That is almost us much as we get and furnish a team. It seems to 
me that the compensation of the carriers is not adecjuate. 

Another thing : We have been criticized for increasing the efficiency 
of our service. We can take one horse and buggy and perhaps con- 
sume 8 or 10 hours a day in delivering this mail. Now, if a man has 
got any ambition and takes a job that ordinarily requires 8 or 10 
hours and delivers it in 5 hours, should he be cut down on his pay? 
And if he is stiU more ambitious and purchases a ^'Lizzie,'* or some 
other motor veliicle, and delivers his mail in three and aiialf hours, 
should he be cut down on his salary because he is giving efficient 
service ? 

I believe that is all I have. Thank you. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is O. D. Amend, of Cummings, Kans. 

STATEMENT OF MB. 0. D. AMEND, CUMMINGS, KANS. 

Mr. Amend. Mi. Chairman, one of the things I want to mention is 
in regard to the use of a car. That question has been brought up 
here to-day, and it seems that there has been a little bone of conten- 
tion in Congress in regard to the use of the car, and especially in the 
department; but I want to say that my patrons desire me to use 
the car and kick if I donH use it. 

The next thing that I want to touch on, 1 just want to read you 
itiy expense account here, and this is about an average expense 
account for Atchison Countv. This is a little more than was snown 
m the questionnaire, because it was compiled at a later date. 

The value of my car is S585; depreciation, 20 per cent per annum, 
is $117; cost of tires and tubes, $07.50; gasoline, 390 gallons, at 22.5 
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cents, S87.75; oil and grease, $31.20; repairs, including labor and 

f)arts, $36; garage rent tor 12 montns, $36; marang a total of $405.45 
or a car for a period of six months, which is the avsrage time it can 
be used in Atcnison County, Kans. 

. Then I have here the cost for horse-drawn equipment for six 
months. Value of horse, $280 — depreciation, 15 per cent, $42; value 
of wagon, $158— depreciation, 15 per cent, $23.70; value of harness, 
robes, whipe, etc.. $91.25 — depreciation at 20 percent, $18.25; horse 
shoeing, $19.60; nav, 3} tons at $27, $94.50; com, 60 bushels, at 
$1.40, $84; oats, 90 bushels at 85 cents, $76.50; incidentals, $24; rent, 
12 months, $36. Total, $438.85. 

The present salary, including bonus, is $1,700; the total cost of 
maintenance, $844.30. leaving a balance of $855.70 for the support of 
a carrier and his family. 

I would like to say this, that if any Member of Congress or if any 
member of the department can show us any way to reduce this cost, 
I would be glad of it and I would pass the buck along to my fellow 
workers, because' we would be glad to have it. 

In connection with this I want to brin^ up the salary question. 
Now, it has been proven conclusively by authentic %ures that no man 
can live decently and healthfully oh less than $1,500 per annum. In 
addition to that, I think, in all fairness, we should be allowed to own 
a home in the course of 10 years which would require about $800 per 
annum additional. That would make a total salary of $1,800, and 
we ask in addition for equipment maintenance, the same as is ^ven 
to the moimted city earner which is the fidl amoimt of his mainte- 
nance^ and our full amount in Atchison County, Kans., would 
require about $850. The Atchison County boys have asked me to 
ask that this salary be adjusted in an equitable manner and that the 
salary be made permanent in order to relieve the present trying 
uncertainty. 

I will just speak on the Christmas Day question. I wonder if it 
would be all right to ask if Congress would be willing to consider the 
wishes of the patrons in regard to this ? 

Mr. Bell. Well, of course I could only speak for myself— I would. 

Mr. Amend. My patrons have told me several different times that 
they could not see why the carrier should be required to go on 
Christmas Day and come around the next day with just a little 
handful of mail, and if you think that Congress would consider this, 
we would be glad to have our patrons report. 

Mr. Bell. Keport it to your Congressman, and let him take it up 
with the Committee on Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. Amend submitted the following statement: 

Statement submitted by Mr. 0. D. Amend. 

On the attached sheet you will find a statement of the actual expense account 
covering a period of one year on a standard rural route in Atchison County, Kans. 
This, together with the (questionnaires mailed to the commissionon September 10, 1919, 
should lumish convincing evidence that our request for more salary is on a health 
and decency basis and entirely just. 

Before making our request known we want to briefly call yo ur attention to the fol- 
lowing facts: 

For the past three years all rural carriers, in this section at least, h ave been operating 
their routes at a dead loss, hanging on to their jobs in the hope that Congress would 
make adequate reparation for the sacrifice. 
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As a loyal working dass of men we have tried to faithfully perfonn every patriotic 
duty which fell to our lot during this period of time. 

Although working at a distinct loss and under adverse circumstances we have at all 
times tried to conduct ourselves in a manner that would embarraas neither Congress, 
the administration, nor the Post Office Department. 

In the light of recent indisputable figures compiled by the Government and others 
it is universally aereed that no family oi five persons can live healthfully and decently 
on a net salary of less than $1,500. We as nual carriers have had the verjr painful 
and trying experience of trying to get along on less and can truthfully testify it can 
not be done. 

In addition to barely living, we feel and believe it is only right and just that we 
be allowed a salary that would in tJie course of 10 years allow us to save anough to ow^ 
a home of our own which would require about $300 per annum above the actual living 
expense of $1,500. 

Therefore we respectfully petition you that we be allowed a salary of not less than 
11,800, with an adequate allowance in addition for e(][uipment and maintenance 
which to cover the actual expense would require from six to nine hundred dollars, 
per annum. We are desperately in need and are trusting to ^our sense of fairness 
and justness to see that the above-mentioned reqiiiBst be considered as a minimum 
adjustment. 

We further request that in order to relieve the rural carriers of the present trying 
uncertainty that the adjustment be made before the end of the current fiscal year 
on a permanent basis. 

We further request that there be i>assed an adequate retirement law giving years 
of service first consideration regardless of the age of the carrier. 

We further request that there be inaugurated a civil service court of appeals to 
which we can go for redress in case of grievances. 

We pray for a speedy adjustment of a most trying situation. 

Below is the cost of operating a car for six months, the average time a car can be 
used in this section: 

Cost of car $585. 00 

Depreciation (20 per cent per annum) 117. 00 

Cost of tires and tubes 97. 50 

Gasoline (390 gallons, at 22.5 cents) 87. 75 

Oil and grease 31. 20 

Repairs (including labor and parts) 36. 00 

(larage rent (12 months) , 36. 00 

Total 405. 46 

Below is cost for horse-drawn equipment for a period of six months: 

Value of horses, $280; depreciation (15 per cent) $42. 00 

Value of wagon, $158; depreciation (15 per cent) 23. 70 

Value of harness, robes, whips, ^tc., $91.25; depreciation (20 per cent) 18. 25 

Horseshoeing 19. 60 

Hay (3i tons, at $27) 94.50 

Com (60 bushels, at $1.40) 84. 00 

Oats (90 bushels, at 85 cents) 76.50 

Incidentals 24. 00 

Rent (12 months) 36.00 

Total 438. 85 

■ ■■■I ■ ■ ■■ ^1. ^ 

Present salary, including bonus 1, 700. 00 

Total cost of maintenance 844. 30 

Balance remaining for support of carrier and family 855. 70 

On some previous occasions certain department officials have fought an adequate 
adjustment of the salaries of rural carriers on the ground that rural routes were not 
self-sustaining. They are not and are not expected to be. I wish to call your atten- 
tion, however, to the attached letter from Montgomery Ward & Co. This letter, as 
you will see, shows that from this firm alone rural carriers carry annually packages 
with postage aggregating $1,173,750, and all the revenue we get credit for is the 2 
cents on each original order letter addressed to the firm. You can plainly see that 
niral routes are entitled to the credit for the revenue created by both the orders and 
the returned packages. Looking at it from this standpoint, which is undoubtedly 
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the correct one, do the rural routes lack so very much of being self-eusUdning? Takinc 
into consideration of course the fact that there are hundreds of other firms, large and 
small, doing a mail-<»rder business. , 

I wish to also call your attention to the attached statement of Mr. H. J. Barber, 
cashier of the State Bank of Cummings, in regard to th^ salary question. 

Another item to which I would like to direct your attention is the discrimination 
between mounted city carriers and rural carriers. 

We pass the same examination, have a larger variety of duties, and about double 
the amount of maintenance expense, which we are compelled to bear ourselves while 
our brother in the mounted cityservice re<?eive8 an adequate allowance to take care 
of his maintenance expense. Why does this condition exist and will it be allowed 
to continue so? 

The vast majority of rural route patrons are willing the carrier should have Christmas, 
and we respectfully ask that you consider this whem taking up the bill for consideration. 

MONTOOMERY WaRD & Cc, 

Kansas City, January 14, 19t0. 
Mr. O. D. Amend, Cummings^ Karu, 

My Dear Mr. Amend: This is a prompt answer to your letter of January 12. 
Approximately 60 per cent of our parcel-post packages is handled by rural carriers. 
The Kansas City house does about 40 per cent of the busineBa of all Uie houses com- 
bined. Our daily stamp bill for parcel-post packages averages about $2,500. 

I hope that this information gets to you in time and serves the purpose for which 
you intended. I am glad that you enjoyed your trip to Kansas City, and hope that 
I shall again have the pleasure of meeting you at the next convention. 
Yours, very truly, 

Alois G. McKay, 
Asiistant PvhlicUy Manager. 

Cummings, Kans., January 17, 19t0. 

The Congressional Investigating Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: In order to live healthfully and decently and save a reasonable por- 
tion of their salary, I believe for rural carriers local conditions would demand a salary 
of about $1,800 plus the amount required for maintenance of equipment. 

Respectfully, yours, 

H. J. Barber, 
Cashier State Bank of Cummings. 

Mr. Bell. The next speaker is Mr. H. E. Smith, of Emporia, Kans. 
STATEMENT OF MB. H. £. SMITH, EMPOEIA, KANS. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman and fellow carriers, it is not worth 
while for me to repeat what has been said here to-day. I think this 
commission has listened to all these reports hashed over and over 
until they have probably made up their minds what they will report 
when they get back to Washii^ton. 

I am here only as a representative of the fourth congressional 
district, the district from wnich Congressman Hoch is elected. I am 
speaking for the boys of this district, and all they asked of me is to 
come home, call them together as president of their organization, 
and tell them what this commission is going to do for them. I 
would be some ''if if I could do that. Well, I am going to call 
them together when I get back and make a good report. I am 
impressed with the part of the commission that we find, and am 
sorry that I did not see aD of them. If they had all made the im- 

Eression that this gentleman has, I would be highly pleased, and I 
ope the Congressman representing the commission here will go 
back to Congress and make the report that will do justice to us. 
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Now we are in a day and a^e of unrest and uneasiness. There is 
that unrest which we fellows nare felt all along; the feeling that we 
are down and out. We are anxious to get on a level with our fellow 
workmen. We are not envying our honorable commissioners their 
job at all; they are talented men; they have fitted themselves to fill 
the places they fill, and they are worthy of it and they have a big 
responsibility resting upon them when they go back to solve these 
problems that are beii^ presented to them by all the different repre- 
sentatives of the Postal Service, and we reaKze that in its fullest 
extent, but we do ask this, that we be brought up to a level with the 
fellow that we work side by side with, at least. We ask this and we 
diink we deserve it. We think it is due us. We feel, as has been 
stated here, that we are men of common, ordinary intelligence, and 
should have for ourselves and our families what our fellow men that 
we work side by side with get. 

Now, I have just a few fibres and I am going to give them as 
briefly as I can m the little tune that is allotted to me. Here is the 
expense account of 20 men, turned in promiscuously from the fourth 
congressional district to me. The average cost of equipment and 
upkeep for these 20 men is $866.48. I think when these gentlemen 
get back to Washington the question of our expense account will 
arise. We, who have cars, keep horses also. Are you going to take 
that into consideration ? Perhaps you are* Now, let me relate this 
to you: Three men of these 20, who keep horses only, have the 
following expense accounts: $752 for the first, $818 for the second, 
and $878 for the third, making an average of $819.33. This is just 
$38 less than it costs a man to keep both car and horses. The man 
who drives horses must have at least three head, while the man with a 
car can get along with a good roadster for bad weather. 

Let me give you my own expwise account. It is fresh in my mind 
for the month of December. I have all my bills and know just exactly 
what it is, outside of the wear and tear on my car and casmgs. I did 
not take that into accoimt, because for the whole month I didn't 
have a puncture or anything of the kind, as I put on two new tires in 
Nov^nber at a cost of $6S. My expense account for gas, oil, and 
repairs on my oar — ^I ran it evejy day of the month — ^was $49.90. I 
had my two horses in the coimtry on rough feed, at $20 a month, 
which made a total cost of $69.90; You can see how this averages up 
with this other statement I have made. 

To oiu: honorable commission I want tp make this statement 
regarding oiu* own office for your consideration. Here are 20 men, 
10 rural carriers and 10 city carriers. Up to the time we got the last 
raise we were all getting $1,500 a year. We were all granted an 
increase on July 1. Rural carriers receiving $200 and city carriers 
$150. If the city carriers needed $150 increase — and they did need 
it; they needed more — ^why make a difference of only $50 when the 
rural carrier's expenses are $858.48 ^eater than the city carrier's. 

If Uncle Sam will furnish our equipment and pay aU expenses, as 
he does for the moimted city carrier, and then put us on the same pay 
as the city carrier he will have satisfied sometning like 45,000 men in 
the Rural Service. 

As it is now, the city carrier has $858.48 — the amount of oiu* 
expenses — ^more than we have, to support his family. In other 
words the city carrier draws a salary of $1,650, while the rural carrier 
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draws only S794.52 after he has paid his exi>ei]seB of deliyery. I ask 
yoU| in all kindness, gentlemen, do you think this is right? Now, 
please do not understand me to say that I think the city carrier is 
receiving more than he should; far from it. I am personally 
ac(}uainted with all these men and I know that none of them are 
living in luxury. 

I kve in a house with a railroad man. He has bought and paid for 
his 10-room house. I rent half of it for $20 a month, while he and his 
wife occupy the other half. He earns from $250 to $300 a month 
with equipment all furnished. He says there is too much difference 
between his wages and mine. Gentlemen, can you expect us to be 
satisfied on a wage that gives us a bare existence when other workmen 
are being well paid ? 

The department tells us to pay our debts or get out of the service. 
We woula all like to pay our debts and pay them promptly, but we 
can't always do it Many of us would like to get out of the service 
back to the farm, or handling stock if we had the means, but how 
can a man save money to go into some other business when he 
doesn't get enough money to stay where he is. 

I entered the service 18 years ago with two boys to educate, but I 
had to take them out of school before they finished their education. 
But, thank God, they both have better jobs than I have. Many car- 
riers would have mighty hard sledding if the children didn't help with 
the family living. 

Gentlemen, I want to plead with you in behalf of the carriers of the 
fourth congreQ^io^al district; and when I plead for them I am pleading 
for all. W.e want a living wage. We want enough so that we can 
live and hold up our heads and look the whole wond in the face and 
be able to say we *'owe not any man." 

I am not asking for any special amount. I think our case has been 
laid before you in such strong terms that vou can plainly see what we 
need. I wul only say, give us enough to live comfortably and lay up 
a few dollars each month. That would be better than a pension, 
I thank you. 

Mr. Bell. This concludes the hearings for Kansas City, and we all 
appreciate your attendance and interest manifested. We will now 
adjourn. 

(Whereupon at 5.30 o'clock p. m. the commission adjourned.) 
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